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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1918 

Examinations  for  Admission  Thursday  to  Saturday,  Sept.  12-14 

First  quarter  begins  Tuesday   September  17 

Registration   Tuesday-Thursday ....  Sept.  17-19 

Classes  organize  and  begin  work. .  Friday  September  20 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Social  Saturday  evening.  .September  21 

Social  gathering  of  Faculty  and 

Students  Monday  evening ....  September  23 

Thanksgiving,  holiday  Thursday  November  28 

First  quarter  ends  3  :30  p.  m  Thursday  December  19 

College  work  closes  for  the  Christ- 
has  holidays  Thursday  December  19 

1919 

Last  day  of  Christmas  holidays..  Thursday  January  2 

College  work  resumed  8  a.  m  Friday  January  3 

Washington's  Birthday,  holiday ..  Saturday  February  22 

Second  quarter  ends  Tuesday  March  20 

Third  quarter  begins  Friday  March  21 

Entrance  examinations   for  first 
quarter  of  College  Session,  1919 

-1920  Monday  May  5 

Commencement   exercises  Saturday  to  Wednesday,  May  31- 

June  4 

Alumnae  Reunion  Saturday  afternoon-evening  May  3 

Third  quarter  ends  Wednesday  June  4 

Fourth  quarter   (summer  session 

and  summer  normal)  begins ...  Tuesday  June  3 

.First  quarter  of  College  session, 

1919-1920   Tuesday  September  16 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

COLLEGE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lowry,  President,  Honey  Grove 
Miss  M.  Eleanor  Brackenridge,  Vice  President,  San  Antonio*. 
Mrs.  William  Capps,  Secretary,  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  J.  C.  Coit,  Treasurer,  Denton 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Adams,  Forney 
Mr.  Sam  P.  Harbin,  Richardson 
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FACULTY 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

F.  M.  Bralley,  President 
E.  V.  White,  Dean  of  the  College 
Lina  Perlitz,  Dean  of  Women 
.Richard  J.  Turrentine,  Associate  Dean  of  College. 
Jessie  H.  Humphries,  Associate  Dean  of  College 
C.  A.  Tripp,  Registrar 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Corabel  Weimer,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
Graduate  Boston  Cooking  School 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Gladys  Branegan,  Associate  Professor 
B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Sarah  Best,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  University  of  Minnesota 
B.  S.,    Columbia  University 

June  Find-ley,  Associate  Professor 
B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri 
M.  A.,  University  of  Missouri 

Alice  C.  Fairchild,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  A.,  Oberlin  College 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  M.  Gibbons,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  S.,  Cornell  University 
Columbia  University 

Cornelia  L.  Simson,  Assistant  Professor 

Graduate  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University 

Marguerite  Gauger,  Asistant  Professor 
M.  A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Elizabeth  Beyer,  Assistant  Professor 

A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois 

Rosa  Spearman,  Instructor 

B.  S.,  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Adah  Henrietta  Hess,  Professor  and  Director  of  Department 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Lillian  C.  Hoffman,  Associate  Professor 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Julia  F.  Tear,  Associate  Professor 
Graduate  Chicago  Normal  College 
A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois 

Gertrude  Strickland,  Assistant  Professor 
Graduate  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
Columbia  University 

Harriett  Waigli,  Assistant  Professor 

Graduate  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades 

Pearl  Salter,  Associate  Professor 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Marguerite  Musgrave,  Instructor 
Hood  College 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Anna  Evans,  Instructor 

Graduate  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Ingels,  Instructor 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Lotty  May,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
M.  A.,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  Student,  Art  Students  League 
National  Academy  of  Design 
New  York  University 
Hunter  College 

Mattie  Lee  Lacy,  Associate  Professor 

B.  S.,  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
Graduate  Pratt  Institute 

Blanche  A.  Sloat,  Associate  Professor 
Graduate  Cooper  Institute,  New  York 

One  year's  research  work,  Interior  Decoration,  Louvre  Museum, 
Paris,  and  South  Kensington,  London 

Mary  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor 
Graduate  Pratt  Institute 
Columbia  University 
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Ada  V.  May,  Assistant  Professor 
Cooper  Union  Art  School 
Graduate  Art  Students  League 
National  Academy  of  Design 

Grace  I.  Barrett,  Instructor 

Graduate  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Mary  Best,  Instructor 

Graduate  Pratt  Institute 
B.  A.,  Fargo  College 
Minneapolis  Art  Institute 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

Anna  M.  Cron,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
Graduate  Kansas  State  Normal,  Emporia 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Kate  Lacy,  Assistant  Professor 

Graduate  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Gladys  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  ARTS. 

Erwin  M.  Tiffany,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 

A.  B.,  Baker  University 

B.  S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Ella  Peiffer,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
B.  A.,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  Baltimore  School  of  Business 

Esther  Clements,  Instructor 
B.  S.,  University  of  Illinois 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Mary  Armstrong  Shouse,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago 
M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

Wm.  Stanton  Donoho,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  Baylor  University 
B.  A.,  Yale  University 
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C.  H.  Watkins,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  Baylor  University 
B.  A.,  Yale  University 

Lila  St.  Clair  McMahon,  Associate  Professor 
M.  A.,  University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Chicago 

Myrtle  Elizabeth  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  A.,  Grenarda  College 

A.  M.,  University  of  California 

Susan  P.  Cobb,  Instructor 

B.  A.,  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
University  of  Chicago 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Jessie  H.  Humphries,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

B.  A.,  University  of  Chicago 
University  of  California 
Columbia  University 

Felix  B.  Ross,  Professor 

M.  A.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Iowa 

H.  G.  Allen,  Professor 
University  of  Chicago 

Mary  L.  Shine,  Professor 

B.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
M.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

R.  E.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  S.,  George  Peabody  College 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

E.  V.  "White,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
B.  S.,  University  of  Texas 

Merrie  Tully  Bostick,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  A.,  University  of  Texas 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

Lina  Perlitz,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
B.  A.,  University  of  Texas 
University  of  Chicago 
L'Institut  pour  les  Etrangers,  Paris 

Minnie  Lee  Barrett,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  University  of  Texas 

T.  P.  Cobb,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  Baylor  University 
M.  A.,  Columbia  University 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Richard  J.  Turrentine,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  Missouri 
M.  A.,  University  of  Texas 

Edward  P.  Gilchrist,  Associate  Professor 
Ph.B.,  Bucknell  University 
LL.B.,  Columbia  University 

Mabel  M.  Osgood,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School 
M.  E.  National  Kindergarten  College 
B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Grace  Montague,  Instructor 

Graduate  National  Kindergarten  College 

Mrs.  Katherine  Graves  King,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director 
of  Public  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music,  Washburn  College 
Graduate  American  Institute  Normal  Methods,  Chicago 
Post-Graduate,  Northwestern  University 
Pupil  Mms.  Johanna-Hess-Burr 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

C.  N.  Adkisson,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 

A.  B.,  Central  College 

Graduate  in  Bacteriology,  University  of  Louisville 

A.  G.  Koenig,  Associate  Professor 

B.  A.,  University  of  Texas 
University  of  Chicago 

H.  G.  Whitmore,  Associate  Professor 
B.  A.,  University  of  Virginia 
M.  A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Graduate  Study  in  Harvard  University 

Agnes  Sharp,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  S.,  Lewis  Institute 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Willie  Isabella  Birge,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

M.  A.,  University  of  Texas 
Columbia  University 

Elida  M.  Pearson,  Assistant  Professor 
M.  A.,  University  of  Texas 
University  of  Chicago 
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Ophelia  C.  Wesley,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  A.,  University  of  Texas 
University  of  Chicago 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  HOME  NURSING 

Mabel  S.  Schreiner,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
M.  D.,  Women's  College,  Philadelphia 
Graduate  Bucknell  Seminary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Gertrud  Helmecke,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Education 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan 
Graduate  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education 

Eliza  I.  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor 

A.  B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 
Graduate  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Nothera  Barton,  Professor  and  Director  of  Piano 

Pupil  of  Harold  von  Mickwitz,  Ernest  Hutcheson  and  Rudolph 
Ganz  in  Berlin  and  New  York 

Lessie  Lindsey,  Associate  Professor 
Pupil  of  Rudolph  Ganz  in  Berlin 

Pupil  of  August  Fraemicka,  New  York  College  of  Music 

Helen  Norfleet,  Associate  Professor 

Pupil  of  Georg  Kruger,  Ferrigi  Culli,  and  Harold  von  Mickwitz 
Concert  pianist  for  extension  work  in  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  North  Dakota 

Hannah  Asher.,  Assistant  Professor 

Graduate,  College  of  Music,  University  of  Southern  California 
State  Director  of  Teachers  of  the  Effa  Ellis  Perfield  System 

Selma  Emelie  Tietze,  Assistant  Professor 

Pupil  of  Georg  Kruger  and  Harold  von  Mickwitz 
Bush  Conservatory,  Chicago 

Elizabeth  Leake,  Assistant  Professor 
Pupil  of  Ernest  Hutcheson 
Pupil  of  William  Sherwood 
Pupil  of  Arthur  Schnabel,  Berlin 

Ruby  K.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Professor 

Pupil   of  Wilbur  MacDonald,   Harold  von   Mickwitz,  Georg 
Kruger  and  C.  R.  Larmer 

B.  A.,  Southwestern  University 

Piano  Graduate  Southwestern  University 
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Albert  G.  Pfaff,  Tenor,  Professor  and  Director  of  Voice 
Pupil  of  Oscar  Seagle,  Paris 
Pupil  of  Von  Yorx  and  Lee,  New  York 

Lennie  Hollman,  Soprano,  Assistant  Professor 
B.  S.,  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
Pupil  of  Oscar  Seagle,  New  York 

♦Stella  Lea  Owsley,  Soprano,  Assistant  Professor 
Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris 

Pupil  of  Oscar  Seagle  and  Richard  Epstein,  New  York. 

Elise  MacClanahan 

Pupil  of  Elizabeth  Sherman  Clark 
Pupil  of  Adelaide  Gescheidt 

Pupil  in  interpretation  and  repertoire  with  Benno  Sherek 

Alma  Ault,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Violin 

Graduate  Conservatorium  der  Musik,  Cologne,  Germany- 
Pupil  of  Ferdinand  Carri,  New  York 

B.  M.  Deavenport,  Instructor  of  Orchestral  Instruments 
DEPARTMENT  OF  READING 

S.  Justina  Smith,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
Graduate  Emerson  College  of  Oratory 
Post-Graduate,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Frances  L.  Hickok,  Assistant  Professor 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan 
Student  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Olive  R.  Grover,  Assistant  Professor 
A.  B.,  Boston  University 
Graduate  Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

DEPARTMEXT  OF  EXTENSION 

Lillian  Peek,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Home  Economics 

A.  B.,   Piedmont  College 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 


Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Home  Economics 


Irene  Davidson,  Secretary 


♦Granted  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  for  postgraduate  study. 
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LIBRARY 

Mary  Lena  Megee,  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Methods 
A.  B.,  University  of  Texas 
Library  Science,  University  of  Texas 
Assistant,  Library  of  U.  S.  Congress 

Katherine  High,  Assistant  Librarian 
Graduate  College  of  Industrial  Arts 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Helen  Faye  Fair,  General  Secretary 
A.  B.,  Washburn  College 

Post-Graduate  National  Training  School  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLE 

Helen  S.  Stafford,  Director  of  Bible  Study 
A.  B.,  State  University  of  Kansas 
M.  A.,  State  University  of  Kansas 
Bible  Training  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Lorena  Feagin,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mamie  Lucas,  Secretary  to  Director  at  Lowry  Hall 
Alice  Murrey,  Dietitian,  Breckenridge  Hall 
Elizabeth  Dealy,  Secretary  to  Director  at  Stoddard  Hall 
Leone  Winn,  Dietitian,  Lowry  Hall 

W.  E.  Waggoner,  Storekeeper  and  Purchasing  Agent,  State 

Dormitories 
W.  E.  Spencer,  Auditor 

 ,  Cashier  and  Bookkeeper 

George  G.  Welch,  Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Gertrude  West,  Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Van  Liew,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Flora  May  Grady,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women 

Jo  Roderick,  Assistant  Secretary  in  Registrar's  Office. 

DIRECTORS  AT  DORMITORIES 

Gladys  Branegan,  Lowry  Hall 

Sarah  Best,  Stoddard  Hall 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Carroll,  Methodist  Dormitory 
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The  Faculty  Council 

President  Bralley 


Dean  White 
Dean  Perlitz 

Associate  Dean  Turrentine 
Associate  Dean  Humphries 
Miss  Shine 


Entrance  Examinations 


Miss  Best 
Miss  Birge 
Mr.  Tripp 
Miss  Hess 


Mr.  Turrentine 
Mr.  Koenig 


Dean  White 
Mr.  Allen 
Mr.  Donoho 
Mrs.  King 
Miss  Pearson 
Miss  Humphries 


Miss  Wesley 
Miss  Barrett 

Classification 

Miss  Osgood 
Miss  Peiffer 
Miss  Lindsey 
Mr.  Ross 
Miss  Smith 

Curriculum 


Mr.  Allen 


Miss  Marshall 
Mr.  Adkisson 
Miss  Barrett 
Miss  Beyer 
Miss  Cron 


Mr.  Adkisson 
Miss  Weimer 
Miss  Hess 


Mr.  Tripp 


Miss  Humphries 
Miss  Barrett 
Dean  White 


Miss  May 
Mr.  Watkins 
Mr.  Turrentine 


Graduation  and  Certificate 

Dean  White  Miss  Strickland 

Recommendations  for  Positions 


Mr.  Turrentine 
Dean  White 
Miss  Hoffman 

Miss  Barrett 
Miss  Smith 
Miss  Perlitz 


Mr.  Donoho 
Miss  Weimer 


Miss  May 
Mr.  Ross 


Entertainment  and  Social 


Mr.  Allen 
Miss  Gauger 
Mr.  Pfaff 


Mr.  Tiffany 
Miss  Ault 
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Mr.  Tripp 
Mr.  Allen 
Mr.  Pfaff 


Miss  Helmecke 


Miss  Shouse 


Dean  Perlitz 


Dean  White 


Miss  Humphries 


Mr.  Turrentine 
Miss  Findley 
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Artists'  Course 


Mr.  Ross 
Miss  Barton 

Athletics 

Miss  Morgan 
Miss  Cron 


Miss  Lindsey 
Miss  Shouse 


Mr.  Ross 


Student  Publications 

Mr.  Watkins  Mr.  Donoho 

Assignment  of  Rooms 

Miss  Best  Miss  Cobb 

Mr.  Tripp 

Chapel  Exercises 

Miss  Perlitz  Mr.  Turrentine 

Annual  Catalogue 

Mr.  Allen  Dean  White 

Summer  School  Announcement 

Dean  White  Mr.  Cobb 

Miss  Lacy 


Exhibits  and  Extension  Service 


Mr.  Tiffany 

The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  each  committee. 


Mr.  Tripp 
Miss  Hess 


Miss  May 
Miss  Peek 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

Regular  Session  1917-1918 

Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery  Katherine  Harper 

Motie  Cass 

Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing.  .. Bessie  McKamy 

Beulah  Bradley 
Mary  Lou  Davis 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  Mamie  Grace  Carter 

Department  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts .  .  Gertrude  Anderson 

Fannie  Bowles 
Mary  Grace  Veale 

Department  of  History  and  Sociology ...  Thelma  Crawford 


Alma  Spears 

Department  of  English  Jessie  McElrath 

Ruth  West 

Department  of  Physical  Science  Sue  Coffin 

Sadie  Hull 
Willie  Hope 

Department  of  Biology  Evelyn  Anderson 

Department  of  Modern  Languages  Laura  Breihan 

Johnnie  L.  Feemster 
Mary  L.  Sloan 

Department  of  Rural  Arts  Gladys  Moore 

Department  of  Physical  Education  Madge  Rudd 

Thelma  Henderson 

Library  Department  Ula  Broun 

Verda  Margaret 

Farris 
Volah  Swindell 


Department  of  Hygiene  and  Nursing.  . .  .Jessie  Green 


Department  of  Education  Hazel  K.  Millar 

Department  of  Secretarial  Studies  Madie  Brownlow 

Julia  Parham 

Department  of  Piano  Music  Varina  Sarrazin 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Foundation  and  Purposes 

The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  is  the  State  college  for  women. 
It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislature  in 
April,  1901,  and  is  maintained  by  legislative  appropriations.  A 
locating  commission  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  congres- 
sional district  was  directed  by  law  to  choose  a  location  and  in 
making  the  choice  "to  take  into  consideration  the  healthfulness, 
moral  and  social  environment  and  influences,  accessibility,  and 
other  facts  and  circumstances  affecting  the  suitability  of  the 
site  in  question  as  a  location."  From  a  number  of  available 
places  the  commission  in  February,  1902,  selected  Denton  as  the 
place  fulfilling  all  the  required  conditions.  The  College  form- 
ally opened  its  doors  to  receive  students  on  September  23,  1903. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Industrial  Arts  sets  forth  the  fundamental  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  namely,  to  prepare  the  young 
women  of  Texas  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  what- 
ever lines  of  work  they  may  choose  to  follow.  Smee  the  College 
has  been  in  operation,  the  Board  of  Regents  and  all  others  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  have  so  directed  its  policies  as 
to  make  those  policies  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
College  was  created.  The  College  offers  both  literary  and  indus- 
trial work,  believing  that  a  right  combination  of  the  two  kinds 
of  training  results  in  the  soundest  culture  and  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency. 

The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  has  fulfilled,  in  all  respects, 
the  requirements  of  a  standard  college.  Formal  recognition  of 
this  fact  has  been  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  College  rated  as  a  college  of  the  first  class. 

Government 

The  government  of  the  College  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Reg- 
ents consisting  of  six  members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  College  is  charged  with  the  direct  respon- 
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sibility  of  administering  the  policies  of  the  Board,  and  to  him 
and  the  Faculty  are  delegated  the  immediate  regulation  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

Location 

The  town  of  Denton,  in  which  the  College  is  situated,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  prosperous  agricultural  region.  It  is  in  a  health- 
ful location  and  is  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water.  It  has 
electric  street  lights,  sewerage,  and  natural  gas.  Denton  is 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Fort  Worth  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Dallas,  and  is  reached  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railways.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  about  7,000.  Its  citizens  co-operate  with  the 
various  activities  and  ambitions  of  the  College  and  the  town  as 
a  whole  is  characterized  by  its  moral  and  religious  atmosphere, 
its  high  cultural  and  intellectual  standards,  and  its  hearty  pub- 
lic spirit  and  civic  progressiveness. 

Building's,  Grounds,  and  Equipment 

The  College  campus  of  seventy-three  acres  occupies  a  com- 
manding and  attractive  site  upon  an  elevation  within  the  city 
limits  to  the  northeast.  A  twenty-five  acre  park  with  grassy 
slopes  and  large  oak  trees  forms  the  approach  to  the  main  group 
of  buildings.  To  the  rear  of  this  group  of  buildings,  the  cam- 
pus is,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  the  poultry  yard,  the  Col- 
lege experimental  garden,  field  and  orchard,  and  the  wooded 
pasture  for  the  dairy  herd. 

The  College  buildings  are  substantial,  modern,  attractive  and 
well-equipped.  They  are  located  near  each  other  on  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  campus.  The  principal  instructional 
buildings  are  known  as  the  Administration  Building  and  the 
Household  Arts  Building.  They  are  constructed  of  a  uniform- 
colored  brick  and  are  three  and  four  stories  high.  They  contain 
the  administration  offices,  lectures  and  classrooms,  laboratories, 
library  rooms,  and  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
twelve  hundred.  The  Administration  Building  has  been  recent- 
ly improved  and  enlarged.    The  capacity  of  the  original  build- 
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ing  was  more  than  doubled,  an  elevator  installed,  and  the  entire 
structure  made  absolutely  fire-proof.  The  additions  and  im- 
provements alone  cost  more  than  $100,000.00. 

The  residential  buildings  for  students  are  the  State  dormi- 
tories, known  as  Stoddard  Hall,  Brackenridge  Hall,  Lowry  Hall, 
Capps  Hall,  Oakland  Hall,  and  the  Methodist  Dormitory. 
Lowry  Hall  and  Capps  Hall,  now  being  completed,  will  be  occu- 
pied for  the  first  time  in  September,  1918.  These  two  buildings, 
together  with  the  modern  equipment,  have  cost  approximately 
$280,000.00.  They  are  modern,  absolutely  fireproof,  and  har- 
monize with  the  other  buildings  in  material  and  architectural 
design.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  dormitories  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  instructional  buildings,  so  that  the  quiet  of 
home-life  is  not  invaded  by  the  atmosphere  of  laboratories  and 
formal  instruction — a  fact  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  both  home 
and  school  life. 

All  the  State  dormitory  rooms  have  single  beds,  large  closets, 
running  water,  and  arrangements  for  systematic  separation  of 
the  individual  belongings.  There  are  both  single  and  double 
rooms.  The  two  dining  halls  accommodate  more  than  a  thou- 
sand students  for  meals,  which  makes  it  possible  for  all  students 
rooming  in  private  homes  near  the  campus  to  have  their  meals 
at  the  State  dormitory  and  therefore  to  mingle  with  and  enter 
into  the  social  life  and  environment  of  the  College,  as  do  those 
students  who  reside  in  the  dormitories.  The  dormitory  cuisine 
of  each  dining  hall  is  under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  dietitian 
who  uses  only  the  best  foodstuffs  and  in  balanced  proportions. 

Hygeia  Hall,  the  College  hospital,  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  a  place  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  for  a  demonstration 
laboratory,  for  the  classes  in  home-nursing.  A  woman  physi- 
cian and  a  trained  nurse,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Hygeia  Hall, 
look  after  the  health  of  the  student  body.  The  College  holds  a 
very  extraordinary  record  in  regard  to  the  health  and  physical 
well-being  of  its  students. 

Conveniently  near  these  buildings  are  located  the  President's 
Home,  the  Demonstration  Cottage,  Horticultural  building, 
Music  building,  Gymnasium,  the  greenhouse,  the  laundry  and 
a  modern  steam  heating  plant.  The  laundry  has  been  en- 
larged and  its  capacity  doubled  by  the  addition  just  com- 
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pletcd.  The  greenhouse  and  the  dairy  barn,  two  structures  just 
completed,  are  the  most  modern  and  well-kept  buildings  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  The  buildings  are  connected  with  a  net- 
work of  paved  sidewalks,  furnishing  beauty  to  the  campus  and 
convenience  to  the  students. 

The  College  is  well  equipped  throughout.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  College  to  purchase  only  the  best  equipment. 
The  laboratories  for  giving  instruction  in  all  branches  of  home 
economics,  in  textile  and  food  chemistry,  in  household  psysics, 
and  all  forms  of  art  work,  including  the  most  important  crafts, 
are  better  equipped  for  these  special  fields  of  work  than  are 
the  laboratories  of  any  other  institution  in  the  South.  All  the 
buildings,  both  instructional  and  residential,  are  heated  with 
steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  supplied  with  pure,  cooled, 
artesian  water. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
General 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  must  be  of  good 
moral  character. 

Time  to  Enter 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  or  terms,  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer,  and  students  may  enter  at  any 
time ;  however,  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  enter  at  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  quarter  (September  17,  1918),  or  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  one  the  regular  quarters.  (See  Calendar,  page 
5.)  The  Summer  quarter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  (See 
Summer  School  Announcement,  page  185. 

Application  for  Admission 

All  persons  who  desire  to  enter  any  department  of  the  Col- 
lege should  make  application  to  the  Registrar  as  early  as  pos- 
sible before  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter.  September  17,  1918. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  by  diploma  (see  Modes  of 
Admission,  page  24)  should  make  application  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  their  graduation  from  the  high  school.  All  applicants 
are  expected  to  have  blank  B,  page  241,  filled  out  by  the  proper 
high  school  authority  and  to  file  it  with  the  Registrar  in  ad- 
vance of  entrance.  Early  attention  to  this  matter  will  save  the 
applicant  much  delay  and  embarrassment  at  the  opening  of  th& 
session. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass 

Note:  An  admission  unit  in  any  subject  implies  thirty-six 
(36)  weeks  of  high  school  work  in  that  subject,  each  week  com- 
prising the  equivalent  of  five  forty-five  minute  recitation 
periods.  In  other  words,  an  admission  unit  is  interpreted  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  eighty  (180)  recitation  periods 
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of  forty-live  minutes  each.  A  ninety  minute  period  of  labora- 
tory work  is  considered  equivalent  to  a  forty-five  minute  recita- 
tion period. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  fifteen 
(15)  units  of  high  school  work,  as  follows: 

Admission  Requirements 

Prescribed: 
English — 

American  and  English  Literature   1  unit 

English  Composition    1  unit 

English  Grammar    1  unit 

Elective   12  units 

Total   15  units 

The  twelve  (12)  elective  admission  units  may  be  chosen  as 
follows: 

Group  A 

At  least  six  admission  units  must  be  presented  from  this 
group,  not  more  than  four  units  to  be  accepted  in  any  one  sub- 
ject. 

English  (4th  unit)  1  unit  *Mathematics: 

History:                                            Advanced  Arithmetic.  .  |  unit 

American  History    .  .$-1  unit         Algebra   1-2  units 

Ancient  History  1  unit         Plane  Geometry  1  jnit 

English  History   1  unit         Solid  Geometry  \  unit 

General  History   1  unit        Trigonometry   \  unit 

Mediaeval  History  ...  .1  unit  Science: 

Commercial  and  Indus-                  Botany   \-\  unit 

trial   History    ....  \-\  unit        Chemistry                      1  unit 

Civics  I  unit        Pkysics   1  unit 

Physiology   1-1  unit 

Languages:                                       Zoology   i-1  unit 

French   2-3  or  4  units         General  Science  J-l  unit 

German   2-3  or  4  units     Bible   i-1  unit 

Latin   2-3  or  4  units     Commercial  Geography  $-1  unit 

Spanish   2-3  or  4  units     Education   i-1  unit 

Physical  Geography   .  .£-1  unit 


*Note:  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
Literary  Groups  of  study  is  required  to  present  2  J  or  3  admission 
units  in  plane  geometry  and  algebra.  If  said  applicant  is  deficient 
in  plane  geometry  and  algebra,  she  may  enter  the  Freshman  class 
on  condition  (see  Admission  with  Conditions,  page  25,)  with  the 
understanding  that  said  condition  is  to  be  made  up,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  by  extra  work  during  the  summer  session 
or  by  examination,  within  two  years. 
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Group  B 


Not  more  than  six  admission  units  may  be  presented  from 
this  group. 


Agriculture   £-3  units 

Bookkeeping   |-1  unit 

Choral  and  Orchestral  £-1  unit 

Commercial  Law   \  unit 

Domestic  Art  £-2  units 

Domestic  Science   .  .  .  unit 

Drawing   i-2  units 

Harmony   \  unit 


Manual  Arts   \-2  units 

Piano   £-1  unit 

Reading   1-2  units 

Shorthand   *-l  unit 

Typewriting   \-\  unit 

Violin   \-\  unit 

Vocational  Mathematics  $-1  unit 

Voice   1-1  unit 


MODES  OF  ADMISSION 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  may  be  met  in 
five  different  ways:  (1)  by  diploma;  (2)  by  State  teachers' 
certificates;  (3)  by  certificate  from  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  College;  (4)  by  examination;  (5)  by  individual  approval. 

(1)  By  Diploma 

A  graduate  of  a  high  school  of  the  first  class  as  designated  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  is  credited  as  recommended 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  (See  Admission  Re- 
quirements, page  23). 

If  the  number  of  admission  units  offered  by  the  applicant  is 
less  than  fifteen  (15),  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  exam- 
ination or  by  extra  work. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  from  a  high  school 
of  the  first  class,  who  is  not  a  graduate,  is  not  allowed  more  than 
thirteen  (13)  admission  units.  (See  Conditional  Admission, 
page  25). 

A  graduate  of  a  standard  high  school  who  offers  two  or 
more  admission  units  in  domestic  science  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  elective  work  for  a  limited  amount  of  the  prescribed 
work  in  these  subjects  during  the  Freshman  year,  but  the  same 
work  cannot  be  counted  both  for  college  admission  and  for  col- 
lege credit. 

Any  prospective  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  academy, 
private  school,  or  college,  should  send  an  official  record  covering 
both  her  preparatory  and  college  work,  together  with  a  cata- 
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Logue  of  the  school,  to  the  Registrar.  The  said  records  are 
passed  on  promptly  and  the  student  is  notified  accordingly.  (See 
Admission  to  Advanced  Standing,  page  27). 

Note:  A  bulletin  showing  the  classification  of  each  public 
high  school  in  the  State  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Austin,  Texas. 

Conditional  Admission 

Any  applicant  who  presents  the  three  prescribed  admission 
units  in  English  and  ten  elective  admission  units,  making  a  totaj 
of  thirteen  admission  units,  is  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class 
on  condition,  with  the  understanding  that  any  designated  part 
of  the  two  deficiency  admission  units  is  to  be  made  up  by  exam- 
ination or  by  extra  work  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Col- 
lege within  two  years. 

Admission  conditions  may  be  absolved:  (1)  by  taking,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  regular  admission  ex- 
aminations; (2)  by  taking  work  in  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  College;  (3)  by  counting  work  done  in  the  College.  In  sat- 
isfying admission  conditions,  two  units  of  college  work  are 
counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  admission  unit,  and  subjects 
used  to  absolve  admission  requirements  do  not  count  towards  a 
degree.  If  a  student  does  not  satisfy  her  specified  admission 
conditions  within  two  years  after  admission,  she  must  present 
one  additional  admission  unit  for  each  year  that  her  conditions 
remain  unsatisfied,  and  conditions  may  not  be  removed  by  tak- 
ing admission  examinations  later  than  two  years  after  admis- 
sion. After  that  time  they  may  be  removed  only  by  extra  work 
done  in  the  College. 

(2)  By  State  Teachers'  Certificates 

An  applicant  holding  a  State  teacher's  permanent  certificate 
obtained  by  examination  is  given  full  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class. 

(3)   By  Certificate  from  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  College 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  college  admission 
requirements  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  College  is  admit- 
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ted  to  the  Freshman  class  without  examination.  (See  Admis- 
sion Requirements,  page  23 ;  also,  Preparatory  School,  page 
144). 

(4)  By  Examination 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  Freshman  class  (see  Ad- 
mission Requirements,  page  23)  may  be  met  by  examination. 
For  details  and  time  of  admission  examinations,  see  Appendix, 
page  188). 

(6)  By  Individual  Approval 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  an  applicant 
for  admission  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  without  examination.  She  must  show  evi- 
dence that  she  has  substantially  covered  the  work  represented 
by  the  number  of  admission  units  required  of  other  applicants, 
and  has  sufficient  ability  and  seriousness  of  purpose  to  do  the 
work  desired  with  profit  to  herself  and  satisfaction  to  her  in- 
structors. Inability  or  failure  to  do  the  work  shall  be  sufficient 
cause  for  the  withdrawal  of  such  classification  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

Students  admitted  on  individual  approval  to  English  110  are, 
on  completing  English  110-120-130,  given  credit  also  for  three 
admission  units  in  English,  and  those  admitted  to  Mathematics 
110-120-130,  Cookery  110-120-130,  Sewing  130,  Physiology  131, 
Chemistry  110-120-130,  Design  110,  and  History  210-220-230  or 
211-221-231  receive,  on  completing  these  courses,  3,  1%,  1*4,  %, 
1,  y2  and  2  admission  units  respectively.  Further,  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  on  individual  approval  and  making  an 
average  grade  of  ' i  C ' '  during  the  first  regular  session  in  at  least 
fifteen  (15)  college  units,  are  in  addition  credited  with  the  re- 
maining admission  units. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Standard  Colleges  and  Universities 

Students  from  other  colleges  and  universities  of  recognized 
standing,  who  have  pursued  standard  college  courses  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  are  admitted  and 
receive  credit  for  such  courses  upon  complying  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

(1)  Honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  attended. 

(2)  An  official  transcript  of  all  the  work  done  in  institutions 

previously  attended,  also  covering  admission  require- 
ments as  listed  on  page 

(3)  A  marked  catalogue  showing  the  courses  referred  to  in 

the  transcript. 

Advanced  standing  is  determined  on  a  basis  of  the  college 
units  allowed  for  courses  of  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  for 
work  of  equivalent  character  and  amount  successfully  completed. 
Personal  consultation  with  the  applicant  is.  required  where  the 
credentials  are  not  sufficiently  definite. 

Students  intending  to  transfer  their  college  credits  to  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Registrar  as  early  as  possible.  (See  Resident  Requirements  for 
Graduation,  page  31.) 

Texas  State  Normal  Schools  and  Texas  Junior  Colleges 

The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  is  disposed  to  accept  any  work 
done  in  the  Texas  State  normal  schools,  or  junior  colleges  of 
Texas,  according  to  the  relative  advancement  of  such  work, 
and  to  give  credit,  hour  for  hour,  for  said  work,  in  any  of  the 
courses  of  the  College,  where  it  corresponds  substantially  to  the 
work  required. 

Students  who  were  graduated  from  the  Texas  State  normal 
schools  before  1914  are  given  conditional  admission  to  the  Soph- 
omore class. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  or  the  first  and  second 
years  of  work,  of  the  Texas  State  normal  schools,  or  of  Texas 
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junior  colleges,  correspond  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
work  of  a  standard  high  school;  and  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  or  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  work,  of  the  Texas  State 
normal  schools,  or  of  Texas  junior  colleges,  correspond  to  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  or  the  first  and  second  years 
of  work,  in  a  standard  college  or  university  of  the  first  rank: 
hence,  students  attending  the  Texas  State  normal  schools,  or 
Texas  junior  colleges,  during  and  after  the  session  of  1913-14, 
are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  as  follows : 

On  completion  of  the  Freshman,  or  first  year  of  work,  students 
are  given  eleven  (11)  admission  units  and  admission  to  the  second 
year  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  College. 

On  completion  of  the  Sophomore,  or  second  year  of  work,  students 
are  given  fifteen  (15)  admission  units  and  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  College. 

On  completion  of  the  Junior,  o  rthird  year  of  work,  students 
are  given  fifteen  (15)  college  units  and  admission  to  the  Sophomore 
class  of  the  College. 

On  completion  of  the  Senior,  or  fourth  year  of  work,  students  are 
given  thirty  (30)  college  units  and  admission  to  the  Junior  class  of 
the  College. 

Credits  offered  can  be  specified  only  after  examination  of  the 
work  done  in  each  individual  case,  and  unspecified  credits  count 
towards  degrees  as  elective  courses,  but  do  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  specific,  technical,  prescribed  subjects  except  when 
the  work  corresponds,  in  character  and  advancement,  substan- 
tially to  the  courses  outlined  in  the  College  curriculum.  Hence, 
a  student  admitted  to  the  College  with  from  fifteen  (15)  to 
thirty  (30)  college  units  of  advanced  credit  by  reason  of  work 
completed  in  a  Texas  State  normal  school,  or  in  a  junior  college 
of  Texas,  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  complete  in  cne  year,  a 
three-year  group  of  courses  in  the  College,  for  which  a  college 
diploma  is  awarded,  because  of  certain  advanced  required 
courses  that  cannot  be  taken  until  other  prerequisite  courses 
are  satisfied;  however,  such  students  have  no  difficulty  in 
graduating  and  securing  their  bachelor's  degree  in  two  years. 

Admission  to  Non-Credit  Courses 

For  details  concerning  the  admission  of  students  to  the  Horne^ 
makers'  courses,  see  page  138;  to  the  Vocational  courses,  see 
page  142,  to  the  Preparatory  Courses,  see  page  144. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 
College  Students 

Regular  college  students  are  those  who  carry  at  least  helf 
of  the  prescribed  work,  for  a  given  year,  of  a  group  of  courses 
leading  toward  graduation.  These  groups  of  courses  are  tabu- 
lated on  pages  37  to  47. 

The  classes  in  these  courses  are  named  by  years :  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior.  The  classification  of  a  student 
depends  upon  the  number  of  College  units  to  her  credit.  By 
a  college  unit  is  meant  thirty-six  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation 
work  in  a  given  subject,  or  the  equivalent  of  thirty-six  hours  in 
lecture  or  recitation  and  laboratory  work  combined.  By  a 
Freshman  is  meant  a  student  who  has  absolved  at  least  thirteen 
admission  units  and  who  has  to  her  credit  fewer  than  twelve 
college  units.  By  a  Sophomore,  is  meant  a  student  who  has  to 
her  credit  at  least  twelve  college  units  and  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  college  units.  By  a  Junior  is  meant  a  student  who  has 
to  her  credit  at  least  twenty-seven  college  units  and  fewer  than 
forty-two  college  units.  By  a  Senior  is  meant  a  student  who 
has  to  her  credit  forty-two  or  more  college  units.  The  classifi- 
cation of  a  student  as  a  Sophomore,  a  Junior,  or  a  Senior  also 
presupposes  that  the  student  is  not  deficient  in  more  than  five 
units  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  years  preceding  that  of 
her  classification.  Students  of  the  College  are  classified  at  the 
beginning  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  fall  quarter  of  each 
college  year. 

Unclassified  students  are  those  who  have  met  the  admission 
requirements  or  have  been  admitted  on  individual  approval, 
and  who,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Classification  Commit- 
tee, are  permitted  to  take  courses  out  of  their  regular  order, 
or  without  reference  to  the  Groups  of  courses  leading  toward 
graduation.  This  arrangement  is  intended  primarily  for  adults 
whose  time  and  opportunities  are  limited  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  impracticable  the  taking  of  a  regular  Group  of 
courses.    The  College  does  not  encourage  young  and  immature 
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students  to  substitute  haphazard,  optional  work  for  the  thor- 
ough, systematic  work  of  regular  groups  of  courses. 

Other  Students 

Homemaker,  Vocational,  and  Preparatory  students  are  those 
taking1  the  work  indicated  by  these  names,  and  outlined  and 
described  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS,  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY, 
AND  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Groups  of  Courses 

In  order  to  give  the  students  of  college  grade  an  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  some  recognized  field  of  educational  activity, 
several  groups  of  courses  have  been  outlined.  These  groups  of 
courses  conform,  in  their  content  and  scope,  to  recognized  col- 
lege standards.  It  is  the  aim  to  require  specialization  through 
the  definitely  prescribed  courses  in  each  group ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  student's  individuality  is  given  an  opportunity  to  assert 
itself  in  the  liberal  number  of  electives  provided  in  each  group 
of  courses.  The  names  of  the  required  and  elective  subjects 
composing  each  group  are  tabulated  on  page  37  to  page  47. 
The  prescribed  courses  are  designated  by  numbers,  and  a  de- 
tailed description  of  each  course  is  given  under  the  department 
offering  the  course.  For  description  of  courses  by  departments, 
see  page  48  to  page  144. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  courses  enumerated  in  each 
group  are  designed  for  general  culture  and  special  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  home  life,  the  specific  purpose  of  each  is  indicated  in 
the  title  and  tabulations  of  the  course.  The  various  subjects 
composing  each  group  are  definitely  correlated,  making  the  ap- 
parently large  number  of  subjects  related  parts  of  a  single  line 
of  work. 

Four- Year  Groups  Leading  to  Degrees 

A  student  who  presents  fifteen  admission  units  to  the  College 
and  who  satisfactorily  completes  sixty  college  units,  including 
the  prescribed  work  of  a  group  of  courses,  is  awarded  the  bach- 
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elor's  degree.  The  four-3'ear  groups  of  courses  arc  tabulated  on 
page  *>7  to  page  47.  A  minimum  resident  attendance  of  three 
full  quarters  at  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  is  required. 
Other  conditions  and  requirements  are  set  forth  under  "General 
Requirements  and  Explanations,"  page  34. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
students  who  complete  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  following 
four-year  groups:  Household  Arts  Groups;  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  Groups ;  Manual  Arts  Groups. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  four-year 
Literary  Groups. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  will  be  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  four-year 
Music  Groups. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  will  be 
conferred  upon  any  student  who  completes  the  requirements  of 
the  four-year  Secretarial  Group. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literary  Interpretation  will  be 
conferred  upon  students  who  complete  the  requirements  of  the 
four-year  Reading  Group. 

Three-Year  Groups  Leading  to  Diplomas 

A  student  who  presents  fifteen  admision  units  to  the  College 
and  who  satisfactorily  completes  forty-five  college  units,  in- 
cluding the  first  three  years  of  prescribed  work  of  a  group  of 
courses,  is  awarded  a  diploma.  The  three-year  groups  of 
courses  are  those  included  in  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  years,  tabulated  on  page  37  to  page  47.  A  minimum 
resident  attendance  of  three  full  quarters  at  the  College  of 
Industrial  Arts  is  required.  Other  conditions  and  requirements 
are  set  forth  under  "General  Requirements  and  Explanations," 
page  34. 

Two-Year  Groups  Leading  to  Certificates  of  Proficiency 

A  student  who  presents  fifteen  admisison  units  to  the  College 
and  who  satisfactorily  completes  thirty  college  units,  including 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  Public  School  Music  Group,  is 
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awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  College.  This 
certificate  represents  two  years  of  college  work  and  testifies  that 
the  holder  is  qualified  to  teach  and  supervise  public  school 
music.    This  two-year  group  is  tabulated  on  page  45. 

A  student  who  presents  fifteen  admission  units  to  the  College 
and  who  satisfactorily  completes  thirty  college  units,  including 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Group,  is 
awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  College  and  a  State 
kindergarten  certificate  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  four  years  and 
authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  kindergarten 
school  of  Texas.  It  may  be  exchanged  without  cost  or  exam- 
ination for  a  State  permanent  kindergarten  certificate  when 
the  holder  shall  have  taught  successfully  for  three  years  in  a 
public  kindergarten  school  of  Texas.  This  two-year  group  is 
tabulated  on  page  44. 

A  student  who  presents  fifteen  admission  units  to  the  College 
and  who  completes  thirty  college  units,  including  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Secretarial  Group,  is  awarded 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  College.  This  certificate 
represents  two  years  of  college  work  and  testifies  that  the  holder 
is  qualified  to  perform  the  secretarial  duties  represented  by  the 
courses  completed.  This  two-year  group  of  courses  is  included 
in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the  Secretarial  Group, 
tabulated  on  page  40. 

In  all  the  two-year  groups,  a  minimum  resident  attendance  of 
three  full  quarters  is  required. 

Other  General  Requirements 

A  minimum  residence  attendance  of  one  year  is  necessary  in 
order  that  a  student  may  receive  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 
of  proficiency,  and  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  work  of  the  last 
year  must  be  done  at  the  College. 

Not  more  than  seven  units  in  Education  may  be  elected  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  a  diploma,  and  not  more  than 
nine  units  in  Education  may  be  elected  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  a  bachelor's  degree.  A  student  who  receives  a  degree 
must,  in  order  to  receive  a  permanent  certificate,  at  the  same 
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time,  complete  a  total  ot*  sixty-three  units,  twelve  of  which  must 
be  in  Education. 

A  student  who  completes  the  work  of  a  degree  in  any  group 
is  required  to  complete  at  least  two  years  (six  units)  of  English. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  and  diplomas  are  awarded,  and  de- 
grees are  conferred,  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and  summer 
quarters  of  each  College  year. 

Teachers'  Certificates 

A  student  who  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  and  who  has  com- 
pleted six  units  in  education  may  upon  application  receive 
a  first  grade  State  teacher's  certificate.  This  certificate  is  valid 
for  six  years  from  the  date  of  issuance,  and  may  be  exchanged, 
without  examination,  for  a  State  permanent  certificate  when  the 
holder  can  show  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  for  three 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas. 

A  student  who  is  entitled  to  a  degree  and  who  has  com- 
pleted twelve  units  in  education  may  upon  application  receive, 
without  examination,  a  State  permanent  certificate.  For  fur- 
ther requirments,  see  ' '  Other  General  Requirements, ' '  page  32. 

A  student  who  receives  a  degree  and  who  completes  three 
units  in  education  may  upon  application  receive,  without  ex- 
amination, a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate  valid  for  four 
years.  When,  the  holder  has  taught  successfully  for  three  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  Texas,  she  is  entitled  to  receive,  with- 
out examination,  a  State  permanent  certificate. 

A  student  who  presents  a  minimum  of  thirteen  admission 
units  to  the  College  and  who  completes  satisfactorily  fifteen 
college  units  of  work,  including  three  units  in  education,  may 
receive  upon  application,  without  examination,  a  first-grade 
State  teacher's  certificate,  valid  for  four  years.  A  student  who 
is  admitted  on  individual  approval  and  who  expects  to  receive 
a  teacher's  certificate  should  read  carefully  page  26. 

For  information  concerning  certificates  to  teach  in  kinder- 
garten public  school,  see  page  98. 

Other  Certificates 

A  student  who  completes  the  work  authorized  for  the  Home- 
makers  Group  or  for  a  Vocational  Group  is  entitled  to  receive 
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a  certificate  of  proficiency.  The  courses  constituting  these 
groups  are  not  of  college  grade,  and  the  holder  should  not  con- 
fuse them  with  teacher's  certificates.  For  information  concern- 
ing these  certificates,  see  page  138  and  page  142. 

Tabulated  College  Groups 

The  succeeding  pages  contain  the  requirements  for  each  four- 
year,  three-year,  or  two-year  group.  The  figures  at  the  right, 
in  the  tabulations,  indicate  one-third  units.  For  definition  of 
a  unit,  see  (1)  below.  Each  course  is  immediately  followed  by 
its  number,  and  a  detailed  description,  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  number  of  lecture  and  recitation  periods,  the 
number  of  laboratory  periods,  and  the  value  of  the  course  in 
units,  is  given  of  each  course  in  the  descriptions,  page  48  to 
page  144. 

General  Requirements  and  Explanations 

(1)  The  figures  given  in  the  tabulations  indicate  one-third 
units  of  work.  By  a  unit  is  meant  thirty-six  recitation  or  lec- 
ture hours.  For  example,  a  unit  would  represent  the  work  of 
a  class  which  recites  three  hours  per  week  for  one  quarter,  or 
one  hour  per  week  for  the  whole  regular  session  of  three  quar- 
ters or  thirty-six  weeks. 

(2)  A  laboratory  period  is  two  hours  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  a  one-hour  lecture  or  recitation  period. 
For  example,  a  subject  which  requires  three  units  of  work,  as 
tabulated  in  the  outlines,  would  be  either  three  recitation  or 
lecture  periods,  or  two  recitation  or  lecture  periods  and  one 
laboratory  period,  or  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  and  two 
laboratory  periods,  or  three  laboratory  periods. 

(3)  Preparation  requiring  a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  of  outside  work  is  expected  for  each  recitation  or  lecture 
period,  and  preparation  requiring  a  minimum  of  one-half  hour 
is  expected  for  each  laboratory  period. 

(4)  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more  or  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  college  units  at  one  time  except 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.;  provided,  that  a  stu- 
dent who  is  permitted  to  carry  the  equivalent  of  eighteen  college 
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units  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Council  before 
matriculating  in  the  additional  courses. 

(5)  All  first-year  and  second-year  students  are  required  to 
take  physical  training  two  hours  a  week.  A  student  who  is 
physically  unable  to  take  physical  training  may  be  exempted 
upon  presenting  to  the  Registrar  a  certificate  of  disability  from 
the  College  physician;  provided,  that  a  student  who  is  ex- 
empted from  physical  training  must  present,  before  receiving 
a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  of  proficiency,  an  additional 
unit  of  credit  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  or  science  for 
each  year  of  physical  training  from  which  she  is  exempted. 

(6)  Two  modern  languages  may  not  be  begun  at  the  same 
time. 

(7)  Any  college  course,  including  class  or  individual  lessons 
in  Music  or  Reading,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elective ;  provided, 
that  the  selection  of  an  elective  course  implies  that  the  student 
has  met  the  necessary  prerequisites.  All  electives  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  member  of  the  Classification  Committee. 

(8)  In  meeting  the  requirements  of  elective  courses,  a  stu- 
dent may  not  take  more  than  one  unit  in  Basketry,  or  more  than 
three  units  in  Bible. 

(9)  A  Freshman  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  Education 
unless  she  expects  to  remain  in  the  College  only  one  year,  in 
which  case  she  will  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  state- 
ment from  her  parents  or  guardian  indicating  that  it  is  her  in- 
tention to  teach  immediately  after  completing  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  year. 

(10)  Though  the  Registrar  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the 
number  of  college  units  each  student  has  to  her  cerdit,  the  stu- 
dent is  held  responsible  for  keeping  herself  informed  as  to  this 
matter.  Each  student  is  further  held  responsible  for  complying 
with  the  catalogue  requirements  in  choosing  elective  courses. 
It  is  advisable  that  students  preserve  the  reports  sent  to  them 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

(11)  In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  credit  for  courses 
completed  in  other  colleges,  the  courses  so  completed  must  be 
certified  to  by  the  registrar  of  the  institution.    This  statement 
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must  also  include  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal,  which  is 
required  of  all  students  who  have  previously  attended  other 
institutions. 

(12)  An  advanced  course  is  indicated  by  the  mark  (Adv.) 
at  the  close  of  its  description. 
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LITERARY  GROUPS 

FRESHMAN 


Fall  Quarter 

English  110   3 

Elect  one:    3 

French  110 

German  110 

Spanish  110 

Latin  110  4 

Elect  one:    3 

Chemistry  110 

Botany  110 

Zoology  110 

Mathematics  110   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  110 


15  or  16 


Winter  Quarter 

English  120   3 

Elect  one:    3 

French  120 

German  120 

Spanish  120 

Latin  120  4 

Elect  one:    3 

Chemistry  120 
or  121 

Botany  120 

Zoology  120 

Mathematics  120   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  120 

15  or  16 


Spring  Quarter 

English  130   3 

Elect  one:    3 

French  130 

German  130 

S'panish  130 

Latin  130   4 

Elect  one:    3 

Chemistry  130 
or  131 

Botany  130 

Zoology  130 
Mathematics  130  ....  3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  130 

15  or  16 


SOPHOMORE 


English  210  or  211...  3 

English  220  or  221...  3 

English  230  or  231...  3 

French  210 
German  210 
Spanish  210 
Latin  210 

French  220 
German  220 
Spanish  220 
Latin  220 

French  230 
German  230 
Spanish  230 
Latin  230 

History  210  or  211...  3 

History  220  or  221. . .  3 
Electives    3 

History  230  or  231 .  .  .  3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Physical  Training  230 

15 

JUNIOR 

English  310   3 

English  320    3 

French  310 
German  310 
Spanish  310 
Latin  310 

Electives    6 

15 

French  320 
German  320 
Spanish  320 
Latin  320 
Economics  320  or 

Sociology  320    3 

15 

French  330 
German  330 
Spanish  330 
Latin  330 
Economics  330  or 

Sociology  330    3 

SENIOR 

  15 

  15 

  15 

Of  the  60  units  required  for  the  B.  A.  degrees,  15  must  be  advanced. 
Such  courses  are  indicated  in  the  descriptions.  Major  subjects  should  be 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  GROUP 


Foods  and  Cookery 

FRESHMAW 

Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Chemistry  110    3 

Chemistry  120  or  121  3 

Cookery  130    3 

Clothing  130   3 

Chemistry  130  or  131  3 

Physical  Training- 110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

Physiology  210   3 

Bacteriology  210   3 

History  210  or  211...  3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Cookery  220    3 

Chemistry  220    3 

Bacteriology  2  20    2 

History  220  or  221.  .  .  3 

Laundering  220    2 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  220 

16 

House  Management 

230  3 
History  230  or  231...  3 

Physical  Training  230 

15 

jukior 

Dietetics  310   3 

Clothing  315   3 

Physics  310   3 

Economics  310   3 

15 

Clothing  325    3 

Physics  320    3 

Economics  320  or 

Sociology  320    3 

Electives    3 

15 

Dietetics  330    3 

Clothing  335    3 

Home  Nursing  230. . .  3 
Economics  330  or 

Sociology  330    3 

15 

SENIOR 

Cookery  410  or  411...  3 
House  Planning  410..  3 

15 

Cookery  420  or  421...  3 
Home  Economics  425  3 
Interior  Decoration 

15 

Cookery  430  or  431..  3 
Home  Economics  415  3 

15 
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Textiles  and  Clothing 

FRESHMAN 


Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Textiles  110    3 

Chemistry  110    3 

English  110   3 

Cookery  120    3 

Chemistry  120  or  121  3 

Clothing  130   3 

Chemistry  130  or  131  3 
English  130   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

Clothing  210   3 

Textile  Chemistry  212  3 

Design  215    3 

History  210  or  211. .  3 
Electives    3 

Clothing  220    3 

Textile  Chemistry  222  3 

Design  225    3 

History  220  or  221...  3 
Electives    3 

Clothing  230    3 

Clothing  231   3 

Home  Nursing  230.  .  .  3 
History  230  or  231.  . .  3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Physical  Training  230 

15 

JUNIOR 

Clothing  310   3 

Cookery  315    3 

15 

Clothing  320    3 

Millinery  320    3 

Economics  320  or 

15 

Clothing  330    3 

Bacteriology  210  ....  3 
Home  Economics  330  3 
Economics  330  or 

15 

SENIOR 

Home  Economics  415  3 
Textiles  410    3 

Clothing  420    3 

Home  Economics  425  3 
Art  Appreciation  320  3 

Clothing  430    3 

Interior  Decoration 

15 

15 

15 
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SECRETARIAL  GROUP 


FRESHMAN 


Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Shorthand  110  ,  3 

Typewriting  110  ....  3 

Shorthand  120    3 

Economics  120   3 

Typewriting  120   3 

English  120   3 

Shorthand  130    3 

Economics  130   3 

Typewriting  130  ....  3 
English  130   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

• 

Shorthand  210    3 

Commercial  Organi- 
zation 210    3 

Business  Law  215...  3 

Shorthand  220    3 

Money  and  Banking 

220  3 
English  225    3 

Accounting  230    3 

Secretarial  Duties  230  3 
English  235    3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Physical  Training  230 

15 

JUNIOR 

Psychology  of  Busi- 
ness 310   3 

Salesmanship  310  ...  3 
Political  Science  310..  3 

Psychology  of  Busi- 
ness 320    3 

Advertising  320    3 

Political  Science  320  3 

Commercial 

Designing  330    3 

Sociology  330    3 

Political  Science  330  3 
Electives    6 

15 

15 

15 

SENIOR 

Statistics  410   3 

Commercial 

Organization  410...  3 
Electives    6 

15 

Shorthand  420    3 

Philosophy  420    3 

Library  Methods  420  3 

15 

Secretarial  Duties 

Philosophy  430    3 

English  425    3 

15 
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Fall  Quarter 


Reading  110    3 

Reading  111    3 

Physical  Expression 

110   3 

English  110   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 


Reading  210    3 

Reading  211    3 

Expressive  Voice  210  1 

Dramatic  Art  210....  2 

English  210   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  210 


15 


READING  GROUP 

FRESHMAN 


Winter  Quarter 


Reading  120    3 

Reading  121    3 

Physical  Expression 

120    3 

English  120   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  120 

15 


SOPHOMORE 


Reading  220    3 

Reading  221    3 

Expressive  Voice  220  1 

Dramatic  Art  220   2 

English  220    3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  220 


15 


Spring  Quarter 


Reading  130    3 

Reading  131    3 

Physical  Expression 

130   3 

English  130   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  130. 

15 


Reading  230    3 

Reading  231    3 

Expressive  Voice  230  1 

Dramatic  Art  230....  2 

English  230    3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  230 


JUNIOR 


Reading  311    3 

English  211    3 

Interpretation  320...  3 
English  221   3 

Reading  330    3 

Debate  330    3 

15 

15 

15 

SENIOR 


Reading  410    3 

Reading  411   1 

Elect  one:    2 

Debate  410 

Platform  Art  410 

English  410   3 

Electives    6 

15 


Reading  420    3 

Reading  421    1 

Elect  one:    2 

Debate  420 

Platform  Art  420 

English  420    3 

Electives    0 

15 


Reading  430    3 

Reading  431    1 

Elect  one:    2 

Debate  430 

Platform  Art  430 

English  430    3 

Electives    6 


15 
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MANUAL  ARTS  GROUPS 

FRESHMAN 


Fall  Quarter 


Elect  one:    a 

Woodworking  110 
Craft  110,  Metal 

Design  116    3 

Drawing  116   3 

English  110   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  110 


15 


Winter  Quarter 


Elect  one:    3 

Woodworking:  120 
Craft  120,  Metal 

Design  126,  Color   3 

Mechanical  Drawing 

120   3 

English  120   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  120 


15 


Spring  Quarter 

Elect  one:    1 

Woodworking  130 
Craft  130,  Metal 
Design  136,  Leather..  3 
Mechanical  Drawing 

130   3 

En?li*h  130   3 

Modeling  136    2 

Electives    * 

Physical  Training  130 

15 


Elect  one:    3 

Woodworking  210 
Craft  210,  Metal 

Mathematics  113   3 

Physics  310    3 

History  210   3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  210 


15 


SOPHOMORE 


Elect  one:    3 

Woodworking  22(T 
Craft  220,  Metal 

Elect  one:    3 

Botany  220 
Design  227 

Physics  320   ,  .  .  .  3 

History  220    3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  220 


15 


Elect  one:    3 

Craft  110,  Metal 
Craft  230,  Metal 

Elect  one:    3 

Botany  230 
Design  237 

Elect  one:    3 

Design  236 
Woodworking  110 

History  230    3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  230 

IS 


JUNIOR 


Woodworking  310 
Craft  310,  Silver- 
smithing 

Woodworking  320 
Craft  320,  Silver- 
smithing 

Woodworking  330 
Craft  336,  Wood- 
working 

Mech  anical 

Drawing  310 
Woodworking  120 
Craft  316,  Pottery.  .  .  3 

Mechanical 

Drawing  320 
Woodworking  210 
Craft  326,  Book- 

Mechanical 

Drawing  330 
Woodworking  220 
Education  335  .,   3 

15 

Electives    6 

15 

15 

SENIOR 

Mechanical 

Drawing  410 
Craft  410,  Jewelry 
Education  413    3 

15 

Woodworking  420 
Craft  420,  Jewelry 
Education  423    3 

IS 

Woodworking  430 
Craft  430,  Jewelry 

15 
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MUSIC  GROUPS 

FRESMMAN 


Fall  Quarter 


♦Music  114,  115  or  116  2 

Music  110    2 

Music  111    2 

English  110   3 

French  110  or 

German  110   3 

fElectives    3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 


Music  214,  215  or  216  3 

Music  210    2 

Music  211    1 

English  210   3 

French  210  or 

German  210   3 

tElectives    3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 


Music  314,  315  or  316  3 

Music  310    2 

Music  311   .  1 

Art  Appreciation  310  3 
flElectives    6 

15 


Music  414,  415  or  416  3 

Music  410    3 

Music  411    1 

Electives    8 


15 


Winter  Quarter 
Music  124,  125  or  126  2 


Music  120    2 

Music  121    2 

English  120   3 

French  120  or 

German  120   3 

fElectives    3 


Physical  Training  120 

15 


SOPHOMORE 


Music  224,  £25  or  226  3 

Music  220    2 

Music  221    1 

English  220    3 

French  220  or 

German  220    3 

tElectives    3 

Physical  Training  2  20 

15 


Music  324,  325  or  326  3 

Music  320    2 

Music  321    1 

Art  Appreciation  320  3 
||  Electives    6 

15 


Music  424,  425  or  426  3 

Music  420    3 

Music  421    1 

Electives    8 


15 


Spring  Quarter 


Music  134,  135  or  136  2 

Music  130    2 

Music  131    2 

English  130   3 

French  130  or 

German  130   3 

tElectives   t.  3 

Physical  Training  130 

15 


Music  234,  235  or  236  3 

Music  230    2 

Music  231    1 

Fnerlish  230    3 

French  230  or 

German  230   3 

tElectives    3 

Physical  Training  230 

15 


Music  334,  335  or  326  3 

Music  330    2 

Recital    1 

Art  Appreciation  330  3 
||  Electives   6 

15 


Music  434,  435  or  436  3 

Music  430    3 

Music  431   1 

Electives    8 


15 


•Students  majoring  in  voice  are  held  for  only  one  hour's  practice  daily, 
but  are  required  to  take  Chorus  each  year  and  to  elect  one- third  unit  each 
quarter  in  piano  during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  to  make 
up  the  credit  shown  in  the  tabulation  above. 

fDesirabU  electives  in  the  Freshman  year,  Expression  111-121-131. 

^Desirable  electives  in  the  Sophomore  year,  Education  210-220. 

[|Desirable  electives  in  the  Junior  year,  English  211-221-231  or  English 
410-420-430. 
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KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  GROUP 


FRESHMAN 


VV  III  Lt5I          Uctl  LtJI 

Spring  Quarter 

Education  210    3 

Education    113,  Kin- 
dergarten Methods 

Water  Color  116   1 

Biology  110   1 

Education    115,  Kin- 
dergarten Observa- 
tion   1 

Education  220    3 

Education    123,  Kin- 
dergarten Methods 
and  Technique  ....  4 

English  120    3 

Drawing  120   2 

Water  Color  126   1 

Biology  120   1 

Education    125,  Kin- 
dergarten Observa- 

Education  134,  Kin- 
dergarten Theory. .  3 

Education  133,  Kin- 
dergarten Methods 

Water  Color  136  1 

Biology  130    1 

Education    135,  Kin- 
dergarten Observa- 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

Physical  Training  110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

Education  213,  Kin- 
dergarten Principles  3 

Education  214,  Kin- 
dergarten Curricu- 

Education  310    3 

Education    215,  Kin- 
dergarten Practice  3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Education  223, 

Advanced  Gift  and 

Education  116    3 

Education  320    3 

Education    225,  Kin- 
dergarten Practice  3 

Electives    3 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Education  233, 

Advanced  Gift  and 

Education  126    3 

Education    235,  Kin- 
dergarten Practice  3 

Physical  Training  230 

15 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  GROUP 


FRESHMAN 


Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Education  116,  Meth- 
ods in  Public  School 

Education  126,  Meth- 
ods in  Public  School 

Education  136,  Meth- 
ods in  Public  School 

Music  Appreciation 

Music  Appreciation 
121   2 

Music  122    1 

Music  Appreciation 
131    2 

Music  112    1 

Music  132    1 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

English  110    3 

Electives    3 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

English  120    3 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

Physical  Training  110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

Education  216,  Meth- 
ods in  Public  School 

Education  226,  Meth- 
ods in  Public  School 

Education  236,  Phys- 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

English  210  or  211.  .  3 
Education  210    3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Harmony  220   v  1 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

English  220  or  221...  3 
Education  220    3 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Voice  (1  lesson)   1 

English  230  or  231.  .  3 

Physical  Training  230 

15 
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FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART  GROUP 


FRESHMAN 

Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Drawing  130   2 

Design  130    2 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Art  Appreciation  110  1 
English  110   3 

Modeling  120    1 

Art  Appreciation  120  1 
English  120   3 

Painting  130   2 

Perspective  130    2 

Art  Appreciation  130  1 
English  130   3 

Physical  Training  110 

15 

Physical  Training  120 

15 

Physical  Training  130 

15 

SOPHOMORE 

Drawing  210   2 

Design  210    2 

Drawing  220    2 

Design  220    2 

Mechanical 

Drawing  130   3 

History  210  or  211...  3 

Physical  Training  210 

15 

Painting  220    1 

History  220  or  221...  3 

Physical  Training  220 

15 

Modeling  230    1 

Painting  230    1 

History  230  or  231...  3 

Physical  Training  230 

15 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
(Elect  One  Group) 

Group  I — Applied  Design 

Craft  4 

Drawing  310-410   3 

Design  310-410   2 

Drawing  320-420  ....  3 
Design  320-420   2 

Drawing  330-430    3 

Design  330-430    2 

Group  II — Commercial  Design 

Lettering  and  Poster 
310-410    4 

Lettering  and  Poster 
320-420    4 

Lettering  and  Poster 
330-430    4 

Drawing  312-412   3 

Design  310-410   2 

Drawing  322-422    3 

Design  320-420    2 

Drawing  332-432    3 

Design  330-430    2 

Group  III — Costume  Design  and  Fashion  Illustration 

Illustration  310-410..  3 

Drawing  312-412   3 

Design  311-411   3 

Illustration  320-420..  3 
Design  321-421   3 

Illustration  330-430. .  3 

Drawing  332-432   3 

Design  331-431    3 

Group  IV — Illustration 

Illustration  311-411..  6 
Drawing  312-412  3 

Illustration  321-421. .  6 
Drawing  322-422  3 

Illustration  331-431..  6 
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Group  V — Interior  Decoration 


Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Interior  Decoration 
310-410    3 

Interior  Decoration 
320-420    3 

Interior  Decoration 
330-430    3 

Drawing  311-411   2 

Mechanical  Perspec- 
tive 310-410   4 

Drawing  321-421  .  .  ,  ,  2 
Mechanical  Perspec- 

Drawing  331-431      .  .  2 
Mechanical  Perspec- 
tive 330-430    4 

Group  VI — Art  Education 

Education  319-419...  1 

Drawing  313-413   2 

Design   310-410   2 

Craft   2 

Education   329-429...  1 

Drawing  323-423   2 

Design  320-420    2 

Craft   2 

Education  339-439   1 

Painting  310-410   2 

Painting  320-420   2 

15 

15 

15 

For  explanations,  see  page  59. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  COOKERY. 

Corabel  Weimer,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department ; 
Gladys  Branegan,  Sarah  Best,  June  Findley,  Associate  Pro- 
fessors; Alice  C.  Fairchild,  Rebecca  M.  Gibbons,  Cornelia  L. 
Simson,  Marguerite  Gauger,  Elizabeth  Beyer,  Assistant 
Professors;  Rosa  Spearman,  Instructor. 

The  courses  in  cookery  have  been  divided  into  four  years  of  graded 
work,  and  are  planned  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  foods,  their  pro- 
duction, care,  preparation,  cooking,  and  serving,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  student  familiar  with  the  composition  of  foods,  their  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  their  value  to  the  body.  The  courses  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  young 
women  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  home  making  and  of  household 
administration;  (2)  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Household 
Science;  (3)  those  who  are  preparing  for  some  phase  of  institutional 
management. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  strong  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
Conservation  in  all  food  courses.  The  aim  of  the  department  will 
be  to  co-operate  entirely  and  effectively  with  the  National  Food 
Administration  in  practicing  a  wise  economy  in  the  selection  of  food 
materials,  in  the  use  of  available  substitutions  and  in  familiarizing 
the  students  with  the  foundation  facts  of  the  food  situation  as  it 
develops  from  time  to  time. 

Cookery  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Parallel,  Freshman  chemistry. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  foods  in  relation  to  their  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  composition  and  nutritive  value;  their  classi- 
fication into  food  principles;  changes  in  processes  of  digestion; 
function  in  nutrition.  Fundamental  science  principles  are  estab- 
lished and  applied  to  typical  cookery  processes.  Technique  in  the 
use  of  laboratory  and  the  handling  of  materials  is  taught.  Food 
values  in  relation  to  cost  are  studied,  and  menus  are  planned  to  meet 
physiological  needs  with  reference  to  availability  of  food,  cost  and 
economy  in  labor,  with  application  of  subject  matter  in  cooking  and 
serving  meals. 
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Cookery  115-125-188 — A  General  Course  in  Practical  Cooking  and 
Serving. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Elective  in  any  year.  Lecture 
and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.    No  prerequisites. 

This  course  is  designed  for  special  students,  or  as  an  elective 
course  for  college  students  who  are  not  taking  the  Household  Arts 
Groups,  and  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  practical  cookery  such  as 
is  directly  applicable  to  the  home.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods  and  their  appropriate  service, 
applied  in  the  planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  dinners  and  suppers.  General  fundamental  principles 
and  cooking  processes  will  be  studied  in  their  application  to  the 
preparation  of  fruits,  including  their  preservation,  cereals,  eggs, 
milk,  fish,  meats,  soups,  butters,  breads,  pastry,  cakes,  puddings, 
salads,  croquettes,  souffles,  entrees,  frozen  desserts,  and  candies. 

Cookery  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.  Prerequisites,  Cookery  110-120-130;  General  Chemistry. 
Parallel,  Bacteriology  210,  Physiology  210,  Chemistry  220-230. 

This  course  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Cookery  to  the 
more  complicated  processes  of  food  preparation.  It  includes  the 
cost  and  nutritive  value  of  foods,  the  study  of  dietaries  to  meet  the 
various  physiological  and  social  requirements  and  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals,  the  cost  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  the 
family  budget. 

Cookery  315-325. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  110-120-130  and  Cookery  110- 
120-130. 

This  course  is  required  of  students  majoring  in  Clothing  and 
Textiles,  and  will  be  similar  to  Cookery  210-220-230. 

Cookery  410-420-430 — Experimental  Cookery. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Cookery  210-220-230. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  to  systematize  methods  of  work.  Cooking  processes  are 
considered,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  underlying  chemical  and 
physical  principles.  Attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  recipes  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  fuel  involved.     More  elaborate  forms  of 
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cookery  are  included  in  this  course,  also  the  study  of  the  menu,  of 
table  service,  including  work  in  the  serving  of  meals,  large  quantity 
cooking,  and  the  giving  of  demonstrations.  Each  pupil  will  be 
required  to  do  research  work  upon  a  given  problem  and  present  a 
careful  report  of  her  experiment  and  conclusion.  (Adv.) 

Cookery  441 — Institutional  Management. 

Fall  quarter.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field  work,  three  hours 
a  week.    Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Cookery  210-220-230. 

Lectures  are  given,  dealing  with  institutional  dwellings,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  service  departments,  kitchens,  and  laundries, 
including  structural  equipment.  Kitchen,  dining-room,  and  lunch 
room  equipment  are  studied;  suitable  types  of  furniture,  linen,  rugs, 
etc.,  care  of  linen,  storeroom,  handling  institutional  equipment, 
keeping  accounts,  taking  inventory,  wholesale  marketing,  and  other 
phases  of  the  subject  will  be  considered.  A  study  of  the  duties  of 
the  dietician,  house-director,  and  lunch-room  manager  is  made, 
together  with  observations  of  the  various  types  of  institutions. 
(Adv.) 

Cookery  421-431 — Institutional  Cookery. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.    Prerequisite,  Cookery  411. 

Practical  work  is  given  in  handling  materials  in  large  quantities 
for  large  families  and  for  institutions,  with  laboratory  work  in  a 
small  tea-room  and  cafeteria.  Special  problems  in  catering  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course.  (Adv.) 

Cookery  311 — Demonstration  in  Cookery. 

Pall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Pre- 
requisites, Cookery  210-220-230. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  students  practice  in  public 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  such  as  will  equip  for  canning  club 
or  other  extension  work,  and  will  also  be  of  use  in  teaching.  The 
course  includes  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  instructor  and 
individual  practice.  (Adv.) 

Dietetics  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
Cookery  210-220-230. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  an  inclusive  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  nutrition  and  their  application  to  the  feeding 
of  individuals  and  families  under  the  varying  physiological  and 
social  conditions.    Foods  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  nutri- 
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tive  values,  including  potential  energy  of  various  food  stuffs,  on  the 
basis  of  hundred-calorie  portion,  body-building  and  body-regulating 
constituents,  and  their  comparative  nutritive  economy  determined 
from  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  nutrition  of  the  body.  These  foods 
are  grouped  into  meals,  which  are  based  upon  individual  nutritive 
requirements,  prepared  in  laboratory  and  served  to  groups  repre- 
sented in  various  dietaries.  Dietary  studies  are  made  at  varying 
cost  levels  and  under  varying  social  and  economic  conditions.  Infant 
and  child  feeding  is  studied.  The  relation  of  diet  to  disease,  dietetic 
treatment  in  the  more  common  disorders  of  nutrition,  and  laboratory 
practice  in  the  planning  of  dietaries  and  preparation  of  foods  for 
invalids,  form  a  large  part  of  this  course. 

Household  Management  230. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  considers  the  home  as  the  focus  of  many  arts  and 
sciences.  Business  methods  and  the  budget  are  discussed,  and  rep- 
resentative budgets  are  presented  for  discussion  by  the  various 
members  of  the  class.  Food  is  considered  as  to  cost,  influenced  by 
variation  in  source  and  means  of  production;  needful  and  wasteful 
expense;  buying  in  quantity,  storage,  comparison  of  best  and  poorer 
grades;  meats — cuts,  comparative  prices  and  values;  vegetables  and 
fruits — relative  cost  and  value  in  and  out  of  season.  The  following 
topics  are  also  included:  housing — ownership  versus  rental;  equip- 
ment in  relation  to  income;  household  expenditures — factors  deter- 
mining expenses;  keeping  accounts,  prevention  of  excessive  expendi- 
tures; systems  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  home;  household  organi- 
zation— system  in  the  household;  division  of  labor;  domestic  service; 
care  of  the  house,  including  the  various  cleaning  processes. 

Home  management  problem  in  the  Demonstration  Cottage.  Two 
weeks  or  more  as  manager  and  helper,  including  a  dietary  study 
covering  a  period  of  the  time. 

Laundering  220. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  110-120-130. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  laundering  is  to  give  the  student 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  involved,  with  sufficient  prac- 
tical work  to  produce  good  results.  The  following  general  topics 
are  studied:  home  laundry  room  and  equipment;  care  of  room  and 
equipment;  reasons  for  washing — sanitary  and  aesthetic;  study 
of  fibers  and  how  to  cleanse  each,  as  illustrated  in  practical  work 
with  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woolen  garments;  effect  of  hard  and 
soft  water,  and  how  to  treat;  different  cleansing  re-agents,  prepara- 
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tion  and  use  of  each;  study  of  and  experiments  with  common 
bluings;  various  stiffening  materials,  their  preparation  and  proper 
use.  Practice  work  includes  the  various  processes  of  laundering, 
such  as  thin  and  stiff  starching,  and  the  removal  of  stains.  The 
dry  cleaning  of  cottons,  silks,  woolens,  laces,  and  gloves  is  demon- 
strated, and  the  students  have  lessons  in  the  practical  work.  Water 
proofing  and  fire  proofing  are  also  taught  in  the  same  way.  Students 
who  so  desire  are  encouraged  and  given  opportunity  to  do  their  own 
laundering  outside  of  class  work.  Schedules  are  arranged  for  this 
purpose. 

Marketing  233. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit.    Prerequisite,  one  year  of  Cookery. 

This  course  deals  with  the  economical  purchasing  of  food  sup- 
plies, methods  of  buying  and  accounting,  tests  for  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Foods  are  considered  in  relation  to  supply,  season,  and  cost, 
with  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  buying,  basis  of  selection, 
and  methods  of  reducing  the  cost  of  food.  The  field  work  includes 
visits  to  available  sources  of  food  production,  as  well  as  to  retail 
markets. 

Education  332 — Special  Methods  in  Cookery. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Dietetics  310-320. 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of 
presenting  Household  Science  subjects,  the  logical  sequence  of  topics 
to  be  included  in  courses  of  study,  relation  and  sequence  of  other 
subjects,  laboratories,  including  arrangement  and  equipment,  busi- 
ness methods  and  management.  (Adv.) 

Nutrition  430 — Infant  Nutrition. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  410-420,  and  Nutri- 
tion 412-422. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  baby's  digestive  apparatus.  Care 
and  food  of  the  mother.  Breast  feeding  versus  artificial  feeding. 
The  relation  of  feeding  to  infant  mortality.  Recent  work  in  infant 
nutrition.  The  technique  of  infant  feeding  and  its  modifications. 
Proprietary  infant  foods.  (Adv.) 

Nutrition  420 — Seminar  Nutrition. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only.  Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and 
recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry,  410-420-430,  and  Nutrition  412-422;  reading  ability  of 
French  or  German. 
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Some  phases  of  the  recent  development  of  nutrition  are  con- 
sidered. (Adv.) 

Nutrition  412-422 — Nutrition  and  Advanced  Dietetics. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Parallel,  Chemistry,  410-420-430. 

This  course  extends  the  work  given  in  the  second  year  of  the 
College  course.  It  reviews  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  food  stuffs 
and  the  fuel  value  of  food.  It  treats  in  detail  of  the  quantitive 
basis  of  dietetics,  dietary  studies,  the  relation  of  diet  to  the  more 
common  disorders  of  nutrition,  and  the  comparative  economy  and 
nutritive  values  of  different  types  of  foods.  The  course  includes 
advanced  work  in  the  study  of  food  values  and  the  chemistry  of 
human  nutrition.  (Adv.) 

Education  415 — Administration  of  High  School  Home  Economics 
Education. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Senior  standing. 

This  course  considers  the  place  or  function  of  home  economics 
education  in  high  schools  and  makes  a  study  of  the  administrative 
phases  of  the  work  in  public  high  schools  with  special  reference 
to  the  problems  connected  with  the  securing  and  installing  of 
equipment  and  with  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  The  work 
meets  the  needs  of  students  who  contemplate  teaching,  directing, 
or  supervising  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.  (Adv.) 

Education  425 — Vocational  Home  Economics  Education. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Senior  standing. 

This  course  considers  the  problems  of  household  management  with 
reference  to  teaching  vocational  homemaking.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  most  scientific,  economical,  and  effective  methods  of  supervising 
and  directing  the  activities  of  the  home.  Homemaking  is  presented 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  and  most  important  of  the  vocations  of 
women.    Readings,  reports  and  class  discussions.  (Adv.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING. 

Adah  Henrietta  Hess,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment; Lillian  C.  Hoffman,  Julia  Tear,  Pearl  Salter,  Asso- 
cite  Professors;  Gertrude  Strickland,  Harriett  Waigli,  As- 
sistant Professors;  Edna  Ingels,  Anna  Evans,  Marguerite 
Musgrave,  Instructors. 

The  courses  in  textiles  and  clothing  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  four  classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  students  who  wish  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  textiles 
and  clothing  in  their  relation  to  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
fundamental  in  the  management  of  the  home; 

2.  Those  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  a  basis  of  application  in  the  study  of  the  general  arts 
and  sciences  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education; 

3.  Those  students  who  wish  to  teach  home  economics  in 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  vocational  schools,  extension 
work,  and  in  higher  institutions; 

4.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  vocations  other 
than  teaching  or  homemaking,  or  for  vocations  which  can  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  other  lines  of  work. 

The  students  taking  work  in  the  Department  of  Textiles  and 
Clothing  provide  all  material,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
instructor.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  emphasize  the  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  and  inexpensive  material  as  far  as  possible. 
Students  are  required  to  keep  an  account  of  the  time  and  money 
spent  on  the  various  problems. 

Textiles  110. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a> 
week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  the  development  of  textiles, 
the  study  of  fibers  and  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  identi- 
fication and  economic  use  of  fabrics. 

Textile  Chemistry  213-222. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a. 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisite,  Textiles  110. 

This  course  deals  with  the  chemical  properties  of  textiles.  An 
analysis  of  standard  materials  is  made  and  tested  for  natural  prop- 
erties and  adulterations,  and  proper  use  of  materials  in  relation  to 
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cleansing  and  laundering;  the  study  of  dyes  and  the  dyeing  of  differ- 
ent types  of  fibers. 

Textiles  410 — Experimental  Textiles. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, fours  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Textiles 
110,  and  Textile  Chemistry  212-222. 

A  purely  experimental  course  in  textiles.  The  content  of  this 
course  will  be  determined  after  conference  with  the  group  of  students 
who  form  the  class.  (Adv.) 

Home  Economics  330. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Textiles  221;  parallel,  Economics 
310. 

The  course  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  division  of  the 
family  income,  the  budget  as  a  measure  of  standards  of  living  and 
cost  of  clothing  and  house-furnishings,  the  social  aspect  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  clothing  and  textiles,  and  our  responsibility  to 
the  industrial  world. 

Clothing  115-125-135 — Principles  of  Sewing  and  Elementary  Dress- 
making. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter. 

This  course  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing; the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments ; 
the  drafting  of  patterns;  the  use  of  commercial  and  drafted  pat- 
terns; the  adaptation  of  drafted  and  commercial  patterns  to  meet 
individual  needs;  the  cutting,  making  and  finishing  of  garments; 
darning,  patching,  and  simple  embroidery.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  hygiene  of  clothing;  of  fabrics,  their  speeial  qualities  and  costs; 
and  of  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  textiles.  The  course  is  for 
students  of  the  Literary  Group. 

Clothing  130 — Principles  of  Sewing  and  Handwork. 

Spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisites  or  parallel,  Design  125,  Textiles  110. 

This  course  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  plain,  hand,  and  machine 
sewing,  and  the  operation  and  care  of  machines;  the  use  of  patterns; 
knitting,  crocheting,  darning,  and  patching. 

Clothing  210 — Drafting  and  Pattern  Making. 

Fall  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisite,  Clothing  130. 

This  course  teaches  the  making  of  patterns  by  drafting,  modeling, 
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and  designing.  All  foundation  patterns  are  drafted  to  measure  and 
fitted.  From  these,  other  patterns  are  designed  and  modeled  in 
paper,  cheese  cloth,  and  cambric.    Good  design  is  emphasized. 

Clothing  211 — Decorative  Needlework. 

Pall  quarter.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds 
of  a  unit.    Prerequisite  or  parallel,  Design  215. 

Forms  of  decorative  needlework  are  studied,  classified,  and 
adapted  to  the  appropriate  ornamentation  of  household  furnishings, 
lingerie,  and  dresses. 

Clothing  212 — Children's  Garments. 

Fall  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisite,  Clothing  130. 

This  course  gives  practice  in  the  designing  and  making  of  baby 
clothing  and  children's  garments. 

Clothing  220-230 — Elementary  Dressmaking. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite,  Clothing  210;  prerequisite 
or  parallel,  Design  215. 

This  course  establishes  the  fundamental  principles  of  garment 
making,  and  gives  practice  in  the  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of 
garments,  and  in  purchasing  appropriate  materials  and  trimmings. 

Clothing  231 — History  of  Costume. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  covers  briefly  the  development  of  clothing  from  the 
origin  of  dress  to  the  present  time.  It  deals  with  the  political  and 
economical  conditions  as  reflected  in  costumes;  the  evolution  of 
dress  and  its  development  in  beauty  and  convenience. 

Clothing  310 — Costume  Adaptation. 

Fall  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisites,  Clothing  230,  Clothing  231. 

This  course  considers  the  application  to  costume  of  line,  color 
harmony,  dark  and  light,  and  texture.  It  gives  practice  in  using 
and  adapting  for  different  individuals  and  purposes  designs  from  the 
current  fashion  magazines.  (Adv.) 

Clothing  320-330' — Intermediate  Dressmaking. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisite,  Clothing  310. 

This  course  includes  the  cutting  and  making  of  an  unlined  cloth 
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dress,  an  afternoon  dress  of  silk,  and  a  graduation  gown.  Each 
student  is  required  to  make  one  order  garment  and  to  renovate  or 
remodel  one  garment.  (Adv.) 

Clothing  315-325-385 — Sewing  and  Elementary  Dressmaking. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  110,  Sew- 
ing 130. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
specializing  in  Foods  and  Cookery.  It  includes  a  study  of  fabrics; 
their  special  qualities  and  cost;  the  taking  of  accurate  measure- 
ments; the  drafting  of  patterns;  the  adaptation  of  drafted  and  com- 
mercial patterns;  and  of  designs  to  meet  individual  needs;  the 
selection  of  appropriate  and  inexpensive  materials;  the  economical 
cutting  of  material;  the  fitting  and  finishing  of  garments. 

Clothing  410-420-430 — Advanced  Dressmaking. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisite,  Clothing  330. 

This  course  includes  further  application  to  costume  of  line,  color 
harmony,  dark  and  light,  and  texture,  and  aims  to  develop  the 
creative  power  in  designing  and  adapting  various  costumes.  At  all 
times  the  practical  as  well  as  artistic  viewpoint  is  kept  clearly  in 
mind. 

It  includes  work  in  tailoring  as  applied  to  women's  and  children's 
garments;  the  making  of  afternoon  and  evening  gowns  and  evening 
wraps.  (Adv.) 

Clothing  411 — Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  laboratory, 
six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Education  333. 

This  course  is  a  combination  of  practical  work  in  textiles  and 
clothing,  with  a  study  of  methods  and  laboratory  practice.  It 
includes  the  making  of  problems  and  illustrative  material  in  textiles 
and  clothing  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  textiles  and  clothing  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  higher  institutions.  (Adv.) 

Clothing  421 — Comparative  Drafting. 

Winter  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  drafting  systems  used  in  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country.  Each  system  is  studied  and  com- 
parative values  demonstrated.  The  course  aims  to  give  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  lines,  their  position  and  relative  values,  and  to 
establish  a  basis  for  independence  in  pattern-making  and  dress 
designing.  (Adv.) 
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Millinery  121-131 — Home  Millinery. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
.Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Parallel  or  prerequi- 
site, Design  115. 

A  course  in  millinery  designed  for  home  use.  Instruction  is  given 
in  designing,  drafting,  and  making  of  buckram  frames;  study  of 
form,  line,  color,  and  textiles;  making  plain  covered  hat  with  differ- 
ent finishes  for  brim;  covering  wire  frames  with  straw,  braids,  and 
various  materials;  making  bows,  flowers,  and  other  decoration;  mak- 
ing children's  hats;  designing,  renovation,  making  and  trimming 
all  styles  of  hats  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  this 
course  requires  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  correlated  sub- 
jects, it  is  given  only  two-thirds  of  a  unit  credit  for  each  quarter. 
Students  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  also  for  Millinery 
310-320. 

Millinery  310-320. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite,  Design  225;  prerequisite 
or  parallel,  Clothing  310  or  Clothing  315. 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  practical  and  artistic  prin- 
ciples of  millinery,  designing  and  modeling  hats  of  various  types 
in  paper  and  crinoline;  making  wire  and  buckram  frames;  the  use 
of  velvet,  silk  and  straw;  renovation  and  use  of  old  materials;  prep- 
aration of  various  materials  for  trimming;  practice  in  making  bows, 
rosettes,  flowers  and  other  forms  of  hat  decoration.  A  little  time  is 
spent  in  making  appropriate  accessories. 

Millinery  430 — Advanced  Millinery. 

Spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisites,  Millinery  310-320. 

A  further  study  of  good  design  in  millinery  is  made,  of  appro- 
priate hair  dressing  for  different  personalities  and  occasions.  The 
€Ourse  includes  the  designing  and  making  of  more  elaborate  hats 
and  trimmings  for  adults  and  children.  (Adv.) 

Education  333 — Domestic  Art  Methods. 

Spring  quarter.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Education  230r 
Clothing  320  or  Clothing  325. 

This  course  considers  the  relation  of  domestic  art  subjects  to  edu- 
cation; the  different  schools  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught;  their 
place  in  the  curriculum;  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  them. 
Lesson  plans,  courses  of  study,  and  problems  of  equipment  and  cost 
are  planned  and  discussed.  (Adv.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Lotty  May,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department ;  Mat- 
tie  Lee  Lacy,  Blanche  A.  Sloat,  Associate  Professors;  Mary 
Marshall,  Ida  V.  May,  Assistant  Professors ;  Grace  I.  Barrett, 
Mary  Best,  Instructors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  and  develop  the  ability  of  the  various  types  of  college 
students.  For  the  students  in  general  the  aim  is  the  development 
of  taste  and  aesthetic  judgment.    For  this  reason  there  are  offered 

(1)  required  courses  in  Design,  (2)  elective  courses  in  Art  Apprecia- 
tion, Art  History,  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Crafts. 

All  students  of  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Groups  take  the  same 
prescribed  work  during  the  first  two  years.  Beginning  with  the 
third  year  the  student  selects  one  of  six  groups  of  courses.  This 
plan  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  some  phase 
of  fine  and  applied  art,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  nurture  of  talent, 
and  the  development  of  technical  skill.  The  professional  or  com- 
mercial groups  of  courses  are  designated  as  follows:  (1)  Applied 
Design  Group,  (2)  Commercial  Design  Group,  (3)  Costume  Design 
and  Fashion  Illustration  Group,  (4)  Illustration  Group,  (5)  In- 
terior Decoration  Group,  (6)  Art  Education  Group.  The  courses 
prescribed  in  the  several  Groups  are  indicated  in  the  tabulation  on 
pages  46-47. 

Courses  in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Groups. 

Design  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  design. 
Study  of  (1)  elements  of  design — line,  dark  and  light,  and  color, 

(2)  principles  of  design — rhythm,  spacing,  etc. 

Study  of  best  examples  of  historic  design,  primitive  art,  Jap- 
anese art. 

Development  of  originality  by  individual  solutions  of  problems 
involving  design  for  useful  articles  of  dress  and  home  furnishings, 
and  for  woodwork  and  metal  craft. 

Study  of  lettering;  simple  gothic  and  Roman  types.  Application 
to  making  of  posters,  book  covers  and  titles. 

Media — pencil,  brush,  charcoal,  crayons,  tempera  color. 
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Design  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  deals  in  particular  with  study  of  (1)  pattern  design 
and  the  development  of  motifs,  (2)  composition,  making  of  har- 
monies of  line,  tone,  and  color. 

Use  of  nature  material,  historic  examples,  and  modern  decora- 
tion. 

Lettering  and  its  application  to  designs  for  posters,  post-cards, 
menu  cards,  etc. 

Applications  in  original  designs  for  textiles,  decoration,  illus- 
tration and  painting. 

Media — pencil,  brush,  charcoal,  crayons,  tempera  color. 

Design  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  attempts  a  thorough  treatment  of  advanced  design 
with  view  to  specialization  for  professional  or  commercial  work. 
The  student  selects  one  of  the  following  lines  of  work  (1)  commer- 
cial design,  lettering,  and  poster-making,  (2)  costume  design,  (3) 
interior  decoration,  (4)  design  for  crafts,  ceramics,  jewelry,  textiles, 
etc. 

Study  of  examples  of  professional  work. 

Application  of  principles  of  design  in  original  solution  of  a  great 
variety  of  individual  problems. 

Professional  technique  in  careful  treatment  of  detail. 

Media  and  methods  as  employed  in  professional  work.  (Adv.) 

Design  311-321-331. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Design  310-320-330.  These  courses  deal  with 
advanced  technical  problems  in  costume  design.  (Adv.) 

Design  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  development  of  an  individual  style 
for  professional  and  commercial  work.  Advanced  technical  prob- 
iems,  continuing  the  same  line  of  work  as  elected  in  junior  design, 
with  careful  attention  to  technical  rendering,  are  given. 

Media  and  methods  as  employed  in  professional  work.  (Adr.) 
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Design  411-421-431. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Design  410-420-430.  These  courses  deal  with 
advanced  technical  problems  in  costume  design.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  power  of  graphic  ex- 
pression.   Study  is  made  of  line,  relief,  light,  and  shade. 

Analysis  of  masters'  drawings. 

Freehand  drawing  of  still  life,  flowers,  casts,  landscapes. 
Media — pencil,  brush,  charcoal,  chalk. 

Drawing  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  aims  to  augment  the  student's  power  of  individual 
expression,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  technical  drawing 
and  the  refined  rendering  of  constructive  and  prospective  principles. 

Study  of  line,  shading,  graduation,  values,  color. 

Freehand  drawing  in  charcoal,  pencil,  chalks,  from  still  life, 
casts,  figures  and  landscapes. 

Drawing  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  professional  methods  in  technical  drawing.  The  choice  of 
subjects  depends  upon  the  elective  course  chosen  for  specialization. 

Study  of  professional  examples. 

Research  and  notebook  work. 

Rendering  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash  an  color.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  311-321-331. 

Fall,  winter  and   spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
For  description,  see  Drawing  310-320-330.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  develop  indi- 
vidual style  and  technique  in  drawing,  an  asset  upon  which  suc- 
cess in  commercial  or  professional  work  largely  depends. 
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Study  and  analysis  of  professional  examples  in  regard  to  ideas, 
style,  and  technical  qualities. 

Rendering  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  color.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  411-421-431. 

Fall,   winter  and  spring  quarters.     Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
For  description,  see  Drawing  410-420-430.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  312-322-332 — Life  Drawing. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  includes  drawing  and  painting  from  the  figure  and 
costumed  model. 

Study  of  anatomy,  proportion,  action,  expression  of  ideas  and 
moods. 

Quick  sketching  from  brief  action  poses,  fininshed  drawings, 
memory  drawings. 

Media — charcoal,  chalk,  pastel,  water  color,  oils.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  313-323-333 — Life  Drawing. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
For  description,  see  Drawing  312-322-332.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  412-422-432 — Life  Drawing. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  individual  style  and  tech- 
nique in  drawing  and  painting  from  the  figure  and  in  portraiture. 

Professional  methods  in  workmanship  and  media.  (Adv.) 

Drawing  413-423-433 — Life  Drawing. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Drawing  412-422-432.  (Adv.) 

Modeling  110-120. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  appreciation  of  line, 
form  and  mass. 

Problems  include  modeling  in  low  relief  and  in  the  round  casts 
of  ornament  and  animals;  original  designs  for  low  relief  decoration, 
as  tiles,  panels,  and  medallions;  and  in  the  round,  objects  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  as  inkstands,  bookends,  brackets,  trays,  etc.;  fig- 
ures and  compositions;  making  of  plaster  casts. 
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Modeling  220-280. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  second  year  course  in  modeling  aims  to  stimulate  in  the 
student  originality  and  power  of  expression  in  form.  Problems  in- 
clude modeling  in  low  relief  and  in  the  round,  designs  made  in  the 
design  class;  heads  and  figures  from  the  casts  and  from  life;  orig- 
inal compositions  combining  figures  and  animals. 

Study  of  masters'  work;  technique  and  processes  used  in  model- 
ing and  sculpture. 

Perspective  120-130. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters. 

Winter  quarter;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week;  credit,  one  unit. 
Spring  quarter;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week;  credit,  two-thids 
of  a  unit. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  give  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  freehand  drawing  of  objects  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye.  It  deals  in  particular  with  (1)  effects  of  distance, 
(2)  relation  of  objects  to  eye  level,  (3)  relation  of  objects  to  pic- 
ture plane,  (4)  perspective  of  cylindrical  and  straight  line  objects, 
(5)  perspective  of  details,  as  handles,  spouts,  tips,  (6)  arrangement 
of  objects  for  composition. 

Freehand  drawing  in  pencil,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  colored  chalk, 
groups  of  objects,  furniture,  interiors,  landscapes;  memory  draw- 
ings drawing  from  verbal  description. 

Art  Appreciation  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 
Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  planned  to  develop  appreciation  and  power  of 
aesthetic  judgment  by  study  and  criticism  of  examples  of  both  fine 
art  (architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting),  and  applied  art  (em- 
broideries, laces,  jewelry,  metal  work,  glass,  ceramics,  rugs,  tapes- 
tries, furniture,  etc.). 

Preliminary  orientation  in  art  theory  and  concepts  of  criticism; 
elements  of  design;  principles  of  composition;  nature  of  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  art  products;  differing  qualities  in  technique. 

A  clear,  thorough,  very  general  idea  of  the  important  art  epochs 
is  given. 

Lectures  illustrated  by  slides  and  photographs;  reference  read- 
ing and  reports. 

Painting  130. 

Spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  two- 
thirds  of  a  unit. 
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This  introductory  course  in  methods  of  painting  aims  to  aid  the 
student  in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  various  techniques. 

Painting  of  still  life  in  water  color  and  oil,  with  discussion  of  com- 
postion,  values,  color,  technique. 

Study  of  reproductions  illustrating  various  techniques. 

Painting  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  methods 
and  media  of  painting  and  to  stimulate  the  student  to  individual 
outlook  and  technical  expression. 

Study  of  color  theory  and  technique  in  classic  methods;  im- 
pressionism; post-impressionism. 

Painting  in  water  color  and  oil  from  still  life,  life  and  costumed 
model;  portrait  and  landscape  painting;  compositions  for  mural 
painting  and  illustration. 

Study  of  reproductons  illustrating  various  methods  of  painting. 

Painting  310-320-330 
410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Painting  210-220-230,  of  which  these  courses 
are  a  continuation.  (Adv.) 

Note. — Below  are  given  the  courses  offered  in  Craft.  These  are 
designed  to  give  thorough  training  to  those  desiring  to  pursue  some 
kind  of  Craft  work  as  a  vocation.  The  student's  major  subject  may 
be  chosen  from  the  following  Crafts:  Pottery,  China  Painting, 
Bookbinding.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  craft  courses  in  Leath- 
erwork,  Metal  Work,  Jewelry.  In  all  Craft  subjects  the  following 
purposes  are  accomplished:  (1)  application  of  design  principles  to 
constructive  design,  (2)  study  of  conditions,  materials,  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  craft,  (3)  form  in  constructive  design  and  structural 
details,  (4)  modifications  involved  in  application  of  design  to  va- 
rious materials.  Effects  of  process  and  materials,  types  of  suit- 
able decoration  and  motifs;  conventionalization,  (5)  study  of  his- 
toric and  characteristic  forms,  (6)  making  of  original  designs  to  be 
carried  out  in  material. 

Craft  310-320-330 

410-420-430 — Pottery. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  eight  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 

The  course  includes  the  preparation  of  clay,  and  designing  and 
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modeling  bowls  and  vases.  Application  of  original  design  by  in- 
cision of  modeling  in  low  relief,  setting  or  firing  the  kiln  and  glaz- 
ing, the  entire  process  of  manufacture  being  done  in  the  class- 
room. Experiments  are  made  with  Texas  clays.  Pottery  from  lead- 
ing potteries  is  studied  for  design  and  execution.  (Adv.) 

Craft  311-321-331 

41 1-  421-431 — Pottery. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
For  description,  see  Craft  310-320-330.  (Adv.) 

Craft  312-322-332 

412-  422-432- — China  Painting. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  eight  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 

Application  of  design  principles  to  kinds  of  design  suitable  as 
decoration  for  ceramics. 

Technique  of  china  painting;  processes  of  preparing  and  apply- 
ing enamels  and  paints.    Study  of  historic  ceramics. 

Decorations  for  titles,  vases,  sets  of  china.  (Adv.) 

Craft  313-323-333 

413-  423-433 — China  Painting. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.     Laboratory,  four  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
For  description,  see  Craft  312-322-332.  (Adv.) 

Craft  314-324-334 

414-  424-434 — Bookbinding. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  eight  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 

The  problems  given  in  this  course  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
booklet  making  and  binding;  and  construction  of  desk  pads,  note, 
scrap,  and  guest  books.  This  work  may  be  done  without  special 
equipment,  and  is  particularly  helpful  to  grade  teachers.  The  bind- 
ing of  books  and  magazine  articles  is  taught.  The  bindings  are  of 
buckram,  linen,  and  leather  decorated  with  gold  and  blind  tooling. 
(Adv.) 

Craft  315-325-335 

415-  425-435 — Bookbinding. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Craft  314-324-334.  (Adv.) 
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Lettering  and  Poster  310-320-330 
410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  eight  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 

A  course  which  aims  to  give  the  student  thorough  knowledge  of 
practical  methods  in  the  application  of  principles  of  design  and  color 
to  commercial  art. 

Careful  attention  to  lettering  and  letter  construction,  standard 
alphabets.  Hand  lettering  and  study  of  the  kinds  of  types  used  in 
printing  press;  their  selection  and  arrangement. 

Study  of  processes  of  reproducing  drawings,  etching,  and  en- 
graving. 

Psychology  in  advertisement;  methods  of  appeal;  varying  of  ef- 
fects due  to  arrangement  of  designs  and  color. 

Advertising  arrangement;  harmony  between  lettering  and  draw- 
ing; decorative  treatment;  arrangement  of  display. 

Individual  solution  of  problems  for  cards,  letterheads,  title-pages, 
labels,  monograms,  trade  marks,  showcards,  catalogues,  booklets, 
posters,  billboards. 

Critical  study  of  varied  examples  of  commercial  work. 

Technical  rendering  in  pen  and  ink,  wash  and  color;  and  stick 
and  brush  lettering.  (Adv.) 

Illustration  310-320-330 

410-  420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

A  professional  course  which  aims  to  give  the  student  thorough 
knowledge  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  principles  of 
design  and  color  to  costume  design  and  fashion  illustration. 

Thorough  study  of  the  figure;  figure  drawing;  quick  sketches  and 
finished  drawings.    Drawing  from  casts  and  costumed  model. 

Sketches  of  costumes  in  various  techniques  for  advertisement; 
newspaper,  catalogue,  magazine  work. 

Drawing  of  layouts,  and  details;  rendering  of  textures. 

Original  designs  for  gowns,  millinery  accessories,  stage  costumes, 
costume  posters,  covers,  and  advertisements. 

Illustrative  material — historic  costume;  French  and  American 
fashion  plates;  research  work.  (Adv.) 

Illustration  311-321-331 

411-  421-431. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  twelve  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  two  units  for  each  quarter. 

This  is  a  professional  course  aiming  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
personal  style  and  technique  for  book  and  magazine  illustration. 
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Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to  free  and  dec- 
orative types  of  illustrative  work. 

Methods  of  securing  dramatic  effect  and  arresting  attention.  Prin- 
ciples of  composition. 

Study  of  illustrators'  work,  technique  and  methods. 

Original  illustrations  in  a  variety  of  media — charcoal,  pen  and 
ink,  wash,  color.  (Adv.) 

Interior  Decoration  310-320-330 
410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

A  professional  course  aiming  to  give  the  student  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  principles  of  de- 
sign and  color  to  interior  decorations. 

Materials  used  in  interior  decoration;  their  quality,  cost,  place 
in  decorative  schemes. 

Study  and  analysis  of  historic  styles  in  decoration  and  furniture. 

Designs  for  decoration  of  rooms,  and  details  of  rooms — walls, 
windows,  panels. 

Designs  for  home  furnishings  and  fixtures;  rugs,  draperies,  fur- 
niture, etc.  (Adv.) 

Critical  study  of  illustrative  materials. 

Technical  rendering  of  problems  in  lines  and  color. 

Art  Education  319-329-339 
419-429-439. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 
Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions  designed  to  place  before  the  prospective 
teacher  the  best  methods  in  art  education  of  the  present  day,  relating 
to  elementary  and  high  school,  public  and  private  instruction;  also 
as  preparation  for  teaching  drawing  and  handcraft  in  the  grades, 
and  for  teaching  drawing  and  design  in  manual  training  depart- 
ments. 

Theories  of  art  teaching;  training  for  appreciation;  for  power  of 
expression;  for  development  of  good  taste  and  critical  judgment; 
training  for  knowledge  and  skill. 

Psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence;  functions  of  art  in  the 
various  phases  of  development. 

Planning  of  lessons  and  courses  in  design,  drawing,  painting  and 
crafts;  reading  and  reports.  (Adv.) 

Courses  for  Household  Arts  Groups 

Design  125. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 
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This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  design. 

For  description  see  Design  110-120-130,  of  which  this  course  is 
a  condensed  yet  clear  and  adequate  summary  of  the  more  important 
topics,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Household  Arts  students. 

Design  215 — Costume  Design. 

Fall  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  methods  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  design  to  the  practical  demands  of  costume. 

Analysis  of  individual  types  and  kinds  of  design  suited  to  each; 
appropriate  line,  spacing  and  color. 

Study  of  the  figure  and  methods  of  figure  drawing,  quick  sketch- 
ing. 

Variety  of  original  problems  ranging  from  simple  sewing  problems, 
as  tucking,  scalloping,  braiding,  etc.,  to  designs  for  costume  for  vari- 
ous types  of  personality. 

Design  225 — Costume  Design. 

Winter  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

A  course  offering  wide  scope  for  original  solution  of  a  great 
variety  of  problems  in  dress  design;  as  design  for  (1)  various  ele- 
ments of  dress,  (2)  for  differing  types  of  personality,  (3)  for  formal 
and  informal  occasions,  (4)  for  hats  and  accessories,  (5)  for  special 
problems  as,  costumes  for  plays  and  pageants. 

Development  of  color  schemes. 

Use  of  historic  material. 

Rendering  in  pen  and  ink,  tempera  and  water  color. 

Art  Appreciation  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  in  art  appreciation,  research,  and  criticism, 
dealing  with  both  fine  art  (architecture,  painting  and  sculpture) 
and  applied  art  (embroideries,  laces,  jewelry,  metal  work,  glass, 
ceramics,  rugs,  tapestries,  furniture,  etc.). 

Concepts  of  art  theory  and  criticism;  elements  of  design;  prin- 
ciples of  composition;  nature  of  ideas  expressed  in  art  products; 
differing  qualities  in  technique. 

Characteristic  phases  of  art  in  the  important  art  epochs. 

Lectures  illustrated  by  slides  and  photographs;  research  work 
and  reports. 

Diterior  Decoration  435. 

Spring  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  clear  and  practical  though  very 
general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phases  of  interior  decora- 
tion, as  required  by  the  needs  of  Household  Arts  students.  Sum- 
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mary  of  the  more  important  topics  of  Fine  Arts  Course  in  Interior 
Decoration. 

Courses  for  Manual  Arts  Groups 

Drawing  116. 

Fall  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

For  description,  see  Drawing  110-120-130,  oi  which  this  course 
is  a  condensed  summary  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Manual  Arts 
students. 

Design  116-126-136. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Design  110-120-130,  of  which  this  course  is 
a  continuation. 

Design  236. 

Spring  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 
Making  of  designs  for  wood  work  and  furniture,  to  be  carried  out 
in  materials  in  the  junior  year  of  the  Manual  Arts  Course. 

Design  227-237. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Making  of  designs  for  metal  work  and  craft  jewelry  to  be  carried 
out  in  materials  in  last  two  quarters  of  the  sophomore  year  and  in 
the  entire  junior  year  of  the  Manual  Arts  Course. 

Design  416-426-436 — Furniture  Design. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Design  for  furniture  with  emphasis  on  technical  rendering.  Pre- 
requisites, Design  236;  Woodworking  220.  (Adv.) 

Design  417-427-437 — Jewelry  Design. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Design  for  jewelry  with  emphasis  on  technical  rendering.  Pre- 
requisites, Design  237;  Craft  230  (Metal).  (Adv.) 

Craft  316.  Pottery. 

Fall  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
For  description,  see  Craft  310. 

Craft  326 — Bookbinding. 

Winter  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
For  description,  see  Craft  314. 
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Course  for  Kindergarten  Training  Group. 

Water  Color  116-126-136. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

A  course  in  methods  of  painting  in  water  color  aiming  to  aid  the 
student  in  acquiring  working  knowledge  of  various  techniques. 

Study  of  color  theory  and  composition. 

Painting  of  still  life,  flowers,  lgures,  and  landscape. 

Study  of  reproductions  illustrating  various  techniques. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

Anna  M.  Cron,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
Kate  Lacy,  Gladys  Roberts,  Assistant  Professors. 

In  addition  to  the  general  cultural  value  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Course,  the  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  three  different 
groups  of  students:  (1)  for  those  desiring  to  become  efficient  in 
home-building  and  home-furnishing  for  their  use  either  as  home- 
makers  or  as  teachers  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art;  (2) 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  craft  work;  and  (3)  for  those 
who  wish  training  as  teachers  of  Manual  Arts.  Two  groups  of 
courses  are  offered:  (1)  Woodworking  Group;  (2)  Metal-Craft 
Group. 

Craft  110-120 — Metal  Work. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.    Parallel,  Design  116,  Drawing  116. 

In  the  course  offered  in  metal  work,  instruction  and  practice  are 
given  in  hammering  brass  and  copper.  The  course  includes  etch- 
ing, straight  bending,  lapping,  riveting,  hard  and  soft  soldering, 
raising,  planishing,  and  saw  piercing  and  fluting.  Such  articles  as 
paper  knives,  book  ends,  plates,  bowls,  napkin  rings,  candle  sconces, 
and  lanterns  are  designed  in  the  design  classes  and  executed  in  the 
metal  room.  Courses  of  study  and  metal  equipment  for  home  and 
shop  are  discussed. 

Craft  130 — Metal  Work. 

Spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit. 

A  continuation  of  Craft  110-120. 

Craft  210-220-230 — Metal  Work. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Craft  110-120-130.. 
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This  course  includes  more  advanced  constructive  problems,  such 
as  bowls,  vases,  and  lamps.  Some  very  simple  crafts  jewelry  is  in- 
cluded. 

Craft  810-320 — Silvers/mithing. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Craft  230,  Design  237. 

The  work  in  silversmithing  includes  the  making  of  tools  and  a 
familiarity  with  their  use. 

Craft  311 — Basketry. 

Fall  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

In  this  course,  instruction  is  given  in  the  making  of  sewed  and 
woven  baskets  of  various  weaves  and  shapes,  the  materials  used 
being  reed,  raffia,  straw,  corn  shucks,  pine  needles  and  grasses. 
Chair  caning  is  required  in  addition. 

Craft  410-420-430 — Jewelry. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Craft  130,  De- 
sign 237. 

The  course  includes  the  making  of  fobs,  rings,  chains,  buckles; 
simple  stone  settings  and  other  objects  suitable  to  be  handled  in  a 
school  craft  shop. 

Wookworkiiig  110-120. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  of  general  educational  value,  involving  the  first 
principles  of  woodworking,  also  the  care  and  use  of  tools.  Each 
article  made  is  complete  and  useful  in  itself,  the  order  of  projects 
being  arranged  so  as  to  secure  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  more 
difficult  constructions,  and  at  the  same  time  present  practical  as  well 
as  aesthetic  elements.  The  work  in  this  course  is  suitable  for 
teachers  of  manual  art  work  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Woodworking  130. 

Spring  quarter.  Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one-third 
of  a  unit. 

The  work  of  this  quarter  is  given  entirely  to  wood  finishing  and 
a  general  study  of  woods.    Relnishing  is  given  attention. 

Woodworking  210-220. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Woodworking  110-120- 
130,  Design  116,  Drawing  116. 
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This  course  is  a  continuation  of  wodworking  in  connection  with 
elementary  furniture  building.  It  includes  all  the  problems  usually 
given  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  economic  side  of  woodworking,  such  as  con- 
servation of  stock,  and  the  use  and  finish  of  the  cheaper  woods. 
(Adv.) 

Woodworking  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Woodworking  210- 
220-230,  Design  226,  Mechanical  Drawing  12  6. 

This  course  consists  largely  of  furniture  construction  and  furni- 
ture finish.  Pieces  of  furniture  which  have  been  designed  in  the 
design  classes,  and  working  drawings  made  in  the  mechanical  draw- 
ing classes,  are  at  this  time  constructed  and  finished.  The  pieces  of 
furniture  will  involve  such  joinery  as  will  give  the  student  knowl- 
edge of  all  important  joints.  Appropriateness  and  simplicity  in 
furniture  are  stressed.  (Adv.) 

Woodworking  420-430. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Woodworking  310- 
320-330. 

This  course  consists  of  more  advanced  pieces  of  furniture,  together 
with  the  elements  and  use  of  wood  carving.  It  also  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  and  practice  in  the  mixing  and  applying  of  finishing 
materials  for  interior  woodwork  and  furniture.  A  collection  of 
wood  samples  is  secured  from  which  small  panels  are  planed,  scraped, 
stained,  filled  and  polished,  showing  the  method  and  different  kinds 
of  wood  finish.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  refinishing  of  old  furniture 
and  to  upholstering.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  class  demon- 
stration. 

Manual  Arts  210 — Economics  of  Woods  and  Wood  Finish. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  is  a  practical  course  correlated  with  Home  Economics  and 
including  a  study  of  wood  texture,  and  discussions  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  preparation  of  wood  for  finishing;  it  deals  also  with 
the  use  of  stains,  varnishes,  wax,  paint,  and  enamel,  and  the  removal 
of  old  finish,  and  refinishing.  A  study  of  woods  from  the  stand- 
point of  furniture  construction  and  interior  wood  finish  is  given. 
This  course  is  offered  not  only  for  prospective  homemakers,  but  is 
recommended  for  all  students  preparing  to  teach  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art. 
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Manual  Arts  211-221-231 — Manual  Arts  for  the  Rural  Home  and 
Rural  Schools. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  is  a  course  for  prospective  teachers  or  supervisors  in  schools 
of  the  country  or  small  town.  The  course  contains  such  problems 
as  the  following:  weaving  of  mats  and  baskets,  using  native  mate- 
rials; woodworking,  such  as  making  bird  houses,  butter  workers, 
butter  prints,  butter  paddles,  milk  stools,  gates,  chicken  feed  re- 
ceptacles, step  ladders,  etc. 

Manual  Arts  212-222-232 — Manual  Arts  for  the  Rural  Home  and 
Rural  Schools. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Manual  Arts  211-221-231,  and 
contains  such  problems  as  chair-caning,  simple  furniture,  bee  hives, 
and  Indian  basketry;  also  cement  form  making  and  the  finished 
cement  garden  furniture.  Upholstering  and  wood  finishing — both 
new  work  and  refinishing — are  considered. 

Education  335 — Manual  Arts  Methods. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Woodworking  320. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  Manual 
Arts.  Courses  of  instruction  are  planned  and  criticised.  Through- 
out the  quarter,  special  reading  is  required  on  all  subjects  con- 
mected  with  the  laboratory  work  of  the  individual  student.  (Adv.) 

Mechanical  Drawing  120-130. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  beginners'  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  consists  of  letter- 
ing, geometric  problems,  simple  projection,  penetration  and  develop- 
ment, and  working  drawings  of  shop  problems. 

Mechanical  Drawing  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing 120-130. 

This  course  includes  projection  of  parallel  lines,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, working  drawings,  tracing  and  blue-printing,  intersections  and 
developments,  shades  and  shadows,  and  elementary  architectural 
drawing.  An  original  cottage  plan  and  elevations  are  worked  out 
in  this  course. 
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Mechanical  Drawing  410. 

Fall  quarter.  Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical  drawing  310-320-330. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanical  Drawing  310-320-33#. 
(Adv.) 

House  Planning  410. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  is  a  non-technical  course  in  the  planning  of  a  house  to  be 
used  for  a  home.  Each  student  plans  a  house  either  for  herself  or  a 
friend.  A  prescribed  reading  course  is  given,  together  with  a  study 
of  plans,  specifications,  and  building  materials. 

Education  413 — Primary  Hand  Craft. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Sophomore 
standing.  (Adv.) 

Education  423 — Primary  Hand  Craft. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Sophomore 
standing.  (Adv.) 

Education  433 — Intermediate  Hand  Craft. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Sophomore 
standing.  (Adv.) 

The  work  given  in  these  courses  prepares  teachers  to  present  hand 
work  to  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  our 
public  schools.  Among  the  different  types  of  hand  work  considered 
are  found  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  weaving,  basketry,  thin 
wood  construction,  and  simple  bench  work. 

This  is  an  excellent  course  for  the  prospective  homemaker  or  the 
supervisor  of  hand  work  in  the  grades  of  our  public  schools. 

Mechanical  Perspective  310-320-330 
410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  and  one- 
third  units  for  each  quarter. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  students 
for  professional  interior  decoration.  Intersection  of  surfaces,  de- 
tails in  construction,  plans,  specifications,  shades  and  shadows,  eleva- 
tion and  perspective.  (Adv.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  ARTS. 

Erwin  M.  Tiffany,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Arts  offers  to  all  students  of  college 
rank  elective  courses  in  poultry,  horticulture,  floriculture,  dairy- 
ing, and  landscape  gardening.  There  are  no  prerequisites  to  the 
subjects  named,  all  being  open  to  college  students  any  year  during 
the  four  years  of  their  college  course.  The  subjects  taught  in  the 
Department  of  Rural  Arts  are  concise,  one-quarter  subjects,  planned 
to  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
college  with  the  essentials  of  productive  agriculture  which  are  of 
direct  interest  to  women.  Being  of  a  very  practical  nature,  they  are 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  plan  for  demonstration  work  and 
leadership  of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs. 


Poultry  110. 

Winter,  spring,  or  summer  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  includes  studies  in  judging  and  selection  of  poultry, 
incubating  and  brooding,  feeding,  housing,  poultry  sanitation,  and 
marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Horticulture  110. 

Fall,  winter,  spring  or  summer  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation, 
one  hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit 
growing.  Methods  of  propagation  of  the  various  plants  concerned, 
cultural  requirements  and  other  essentials  of  successful  management 
of  gardening  and  orchard  are  included. 

Floriculture  110. 

Spring  or  summer  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

The  propagation,  care  and  uses  of  flowers  are  taught  in  this 
course.  Greenhouse  construction  and  management  as  well  as  out- 
door production  of  flowers  are  made  familiar  to  students  through 
the  practical  laboratory  work. 

Dairying  110. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

Judging  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  manufacturing 
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are  taught  in  a  condensed  form,  emphasizing  the  most  important 
principles  and  practices. 

Landscape  Gardening  110. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  landscape  plans  and  materials.  The 
properties  and  uses  of  different  types  and  varieties  of  plants  for 
ornamental  purposes  and  the  exercise  of  good  taste  in  locating 
plantings  are  emphasized. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  BIOLOGY. 

Willie  Isabella  Birge,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment; Ophelia  Wesley,  Elida  Marion  Pearson,  Assistant 
Professors. 

Instruction  in  Biology  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  want  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Zoology;  (2)  those  who  are 
specializing  in  household  economics  and  who  need  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  microorganisms  and  of  their  relation  to  the  problems  of 
human  life;  (3)  those  who  desire  more  advanced  and  specialized 
study  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for 
teaching  or  other  professional  fields  for  which  this  work  is  prere- 
quisite and  foundational. 

Bacteriology  210 — General  Bacteriology. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week; 
laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

Elementary  Bacteriology  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  bacte- 
riology principles  and  general  laboratory  technique.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  such  subjects  as  bacteria  in  relation  to  milk  and 
other  dairy  products;  water  analysis;  disease-producing  bacteria; 
yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  in  their  relation  to  cooking,  canning,  and 
other  arts  and  industries. 

Bacteriology  220. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  unit.  Prerequisite, 
Bacteriology  210. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Bacteriology  210.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  sanitation  and  other  applied  phases  of  Bacteriology.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  general  topics  considered:  the  water 
supply,  its  source,  location,  contamination  and  purification;  waste 
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disposal;  and  problems  relating  to  personal  and  public  health  and 
hygiene. 

Bacteriology  310-320-330 — Advanced  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  110-120-130,  and  Botany 
110-120-130. 

This  is  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  microorganisms.  It  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  bacteria  of  water,  milk,  soil,  sewerage, 
and  pathogenic  bacteria,  especially  those  related  to  diseases  of  man; 
the  preparation  of  sera  and  antitoxins;  and  the  theories  of  immunity. 

The  laboratory  work  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
technique  essential  to  work  in  this  field;  the  preparation  of  culture 
media  most  necessary  to  conduct  quantitative  and  qualitative  bacte- 
riological analysis;  and  miscroscopic  and  cultural  study  of  the  most 
common  household  bacteria. 

Biology  113-123-133 — Nature  Study. 

Pall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Field  trips,  notebooks  and  lec- 
tures.   Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  consists  of  a  general  study  of  familiar  plants  and 
animal  groups  and  of  their  economic  and  environmental  relations. 
This  work  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  want  a  general 
knowledge  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  but  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  more  specialized  courses  in  Biology,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Nature  Study  and  Biology  in 
the  High  Schools  and  the  grades. 

Some  of  the  topics  included  are:  environmental  factors  influencing 
plants  and  animals;  plants  as  soil  formers;  mossel  ferns,  plant  and 
animal  associations;  flowering  plants;  trees;  the  relation  of  insects 
to  plant  pollination;  insects  and  birds  and  their  economic  rela- 
tions; principles  of  heredity  and  of  natural  selection;  etc. 

Botany  110-120-130 — General  Botany. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter. 

Study  is  made  of  the  root,  stem  and  leaf  of  the  higher  plants; 
of  the  structure  and  germination  of  seeds;  and  of  a  series  of  plants 
representing  the  chief  groups  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

Botany  220-230 — General  Forest  Botany. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  students  in  Manual  Arts. 
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and  for  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  Forestry.  The  chief 
subjects  covered  in  this  course  are:  the  structure,  nutrition,  growth 
and  production  of  the  plant;  the  identification  of  trees  by  use  of 
keys;  the  life  relations  of  the  tree  as  it  is  influenced  by  light,  soil, 
temperature,  wind,  animals,  and  by  the  struggle  for  existence;  a 
study  of  forest  distribution,  methods  of  forestry,  and  of  forest  con- 
servation in  the  United  States;  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  stem  of 
various  woods.  Use  is  made  of  the  extensive  collection  of  native 
woods  in  the  Manual  Arts  Department. 

Botany  211-221-231 — Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Botany  110-120-130. 

Plant  physiology  involves  an  experimental  study  of  the  principal 
life  functions  of  plants,  such  as  photosynthesis,  digestion,  nutrition, 
metabolism,  irritability,  protection,  and  plant  motility. 

In  plant  ecology,  the  life  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  animals 
and  to  plant  associations  are  emphasized.  The  students  will  make 
analytical  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  floral  zonations  of  this  locality, 
as  the  environs  of  Denton,  owing  to  widely  differing  geological 
formations,  are  characterized  by  varied  plant  associations. 

Laboratory  exercises,  field  and  greenhouse  work,  and  lectures  and 
readings  from  standard  authors  are  required.  (Adv.) 

Botany  410-420-430 — Histology  and  Cytology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Botany  210-220-230. 

Chiefly  a  laboratory  course,  in  which  the  student  makes  and  studies 
preparations  of  plant  tissues  representative  of  the  plant  groups.  The 
latter  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  plant  cell, 
including  mitosis,  sporogenesis,  etc.  (Adv.) 

Physiology  210 — Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

In  this  course  are  considered  function  and  structure,  with  em- 
phasis upon  digestion,  respiration,  circulation  and  metabolism;  the 
organs  of  special  senses;  and  personal  and  public  hygiene. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  makes  a  general  dissection  of 
mammal,  followed  by  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  the  variou 
systems.    The  student  will  have  access  to  some  of  the  most  recen 
of  American  and  European  models  of  the  human  body,  and  to  pr 
pared  slides  of  human  and  animal  tissues.  ■ 
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Zoology  110-120-130 — General  Zoology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  zoology;  an  outline  of  animal 
classification  and  structure;  and  the  life  histories,  habitat,  mimicry 
behavior,  and  the  economic  importance  of  the  common  animals. 

Laboratory  work  includes  observations  and  experiments  with  the 
simpler  Protozoans,  such  as  the  Amoeba  and  the  Paramoecium;  and 
and  dissection  of  the  higher  types  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates. 
Field  trips  are  made  a  part  of  the  regular  laboratory  work. 

Zoology  210-220-230 — Economic  Zoology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  different  groups  of  ani- 
mals from  the  economic  viewpoint;  that  of  the  importance  of  each 
group  in  the  economy  of  man.  Study  will  be  made  of  packing-house 
products  and  methods,  and  meat  inspection,  and  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat  insects. 

Zoology  320-330 — Entomology. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
tuarter.    Prerequisites,  Zoology  110-120-130. 

This  course  comprises  a  lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the  life- 
history  and  metamorphosis,  the  general  anatomy,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  most  important  groups  of  insects  and  their  methods  of 
control. 

Field  work  will  include  a  study  of  the  life  relations,  habits,  and 
laethods  of  control  of  insect  pests,  and  of  the  economic  importance 
ef  the  most  common  orchard,  garden,  and  field  insects.  (Adv.) 

Zoology  310-320-330 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisites,  Zoology  110-120-130. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  a  series  of  vertebrates  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  comparative  development  of  different  systems 
of  the  animal  body,  together  with  discussion  of  the  behavior,  habits, 
and  distribution  of  vertebrates.  (Adv.) 
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Zoology  410-420-430 — Advanced  Zoology. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisites,  Zoology  310-320-330. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  Zoology.  The  work  consists  of  con- 
ferences, laboratory,  and  reading.  (Adv.) 

Education  437 — Special  Methods  in  the  Teaching' of  Biology. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  two  or  more  years  in  biology. 

The  chief  problems  discussed  in  this  class  are:  (1)  the  study  of 
successful  courses  of  Biology  in  the  High  Schools  and  Universities; 
(2)  methods  of  teaching  and  of  laboratory  supervision;  (3)  equip- 
ment, its  use  and  cost  and  its  arrangement  and  care;  (4)  materials, 
eost  and  use;  (5)  technique  of  methods  of  preparation  of  materials. 
This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
teachers  of  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  and  general  science.  (Adv.) 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SECRETARIAL  STUDIES. 

Ella  Peiffer,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
Esther  Clements,  Instructor. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  prepare  young  women  for 
responsible  positions  in  the  business  world.  Those  who  wish  t« 
qualify  for  secretarial  duties,  or  to  act  as  general  assistant  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  scientific,  literary,  or  professional  pursuits,  find 
excellent  training  for  such  preparation  in  the  courses  outlined.  A 
limited  amount  of  practice  under  actual  business  conditions  is  ar- 
ranged for  students  majoring  in  these  courses  in  the  offices  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  College.  The  courses  are  also  open 
to  students  who  major  in  other  groups  of  courses,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  use  their  electives  in  preparation  for  the  many  remu- 
nerative vocations,  such  as  stenography,  typewriting,  and  the  various 
fields  of  civil  service  now  open  to  women. 

Economics  110-120-130 — Economic  Geography    and    Principles  of 
Economics. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  conditions  affecting  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development,  and  with  the  basic  princi- 
ples underlying  all  business.  In  the  lectures  and  discussions,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  economic  aspects  of  our  legal  and 
political  problems.  The  two  great  questions  are:  How  do  you 
explain  the  present  day  organization  and  operation  of  industry; 
and  how  far  does  the  present  situation  need  correction  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  in  production  and  fairness  in  distribution? 
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Shorthand  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation  and  dictation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Gregg  shorthand  is  taught.  This  course  is  a  drill  in  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  and  their  shorthand  representatives;  hooks,  circles 
and  various  devices  for  combining  sounds  are  followed  by  a  study 
of  word-building,  word-signs  and  other  contractions.  The  value  of 
phrasing  is  emphasized  constantly.  Thoroughness  in  fundamentals 
is  the  purpose  of  the  first  year's  work. 

Typewriting  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  six  hour  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

In  this  course,  accuracy  is  the  first  consideration.  The  exercises 
develop  a  proper  wrist  and  finger  movement  which  leads  to  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  touch  method.  There  is  prac- 
tice in  letter  writing,  the  use  of  carbon,  the  transcription  of  short- 
hand notes,  and  miscellaneous  copying.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
course,  special  effort  is  made  to  attain  speed.  Individual  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  typewriter. 

Shorthand  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation  and  dictation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
Shorthand  110-120-130. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  additional  study  in  phrasing  and  prac- 
tice in  writing  letters,  lectures,  legal  papers,  testimony,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  large  general  shorthand  vocabulary.  A 
speed  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words 
a  minute  should  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

English  215 — Business  English. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Creditt 
one  unit.    Prerequisite,  English  130. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  to  use  correct 
and  forceful  English  for  business  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice is  given  in  the  actual  work  of  composition  in  the  forms  of  bus- 
iness letters,  articles,  reports,  arguments,  and  other  pieces  of  ma- 
terial, that  attempt  to  influence  and  direct  action. 

English  225 — Advanced  Business  Correspondence. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  English  215. 

In  the  business  world,  some  letters  are  cold,  gruff,  or  indifferent; 
others,  weak  and  ineffective;  some  commercial  houses  specialize  in 
direct  yet  cordial  letters  that  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  he  had 
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gripped  a  friendly  hand.    The  profit  making  results  nf  th«  i„(  4 
of  letter  can  hardly  be  overestimated  6  tyPe 

kin?HiSnfCTSe  8iT6S  PraCt'Ce  ln  Writins  some  °f  ^  "ore  important 
kinds  of  bu  communication     Co„ectio  complain 

ments,  and  a*  handling  of  inquiries  receive  special  attentL 

English  aSS-Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking 

Spring  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours   a  week 

Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  English  225 

The  work  of  this  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking 

Z C!" l?e7h710t  effectiv* oral  ^£3 

aenvers  before  the  class  a  series  of  speeches,  some  prepared  and 
some  extemporaneous.  She  receives  individual  training  and  crU^ 
rnThn*      fArSUmentation.  *  »tnl7  is  made  of  analysis,  evidence 

Business  Law  215. 

Credit,  oTu'uit.   L6CtUr6  reCUatl0n>    three  a  -ek. 

.r.TMS  rUrSe  giV6S  SUCh  an  **»«lntaiice  with   the  law  as  one 

sists  o,  aaV6  'trthe  °rainary  C0DdUCt  °f  buSlness  a«a^  It  con! 
sists  of  an  outline  of  the  main  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts 
agency;  bailments;  the  obligations  of  common  carriers  and  te £ 
graph  companies;  bankruptcy  and  insolvency;  insurance;  negotia- 
ble^  instruments;  partnership,  j0lnt  stock  companies  and  corpora- 
property  SUi0U        traDSfer  °f  Pr°Perty-  and  sal-  of  ZZll 

Accounting  220-230-Accounting  PHncip,es  and  Procedure. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour 
qnlrTer!  ^  ^  *  *    ^  ™         for  eZ 

,JleS6  TYSeS  are  des'Sned  to  afford  the  foundation  for  a  work- 
IcLuX ■       01  fUnCti°nS'  termta0l°^.  and  methoTof 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  preliminary  work  to  develop  a  broad  perspec- 

tation  oafCrntinS  rlnC'PleS  aDQ  t6rmS'  aDd  t0  iDdUCe  the  inteX 
tation  of  business  transactions  in  the  light  of  their  effect  upon  the 

balance  sheet  and  income  account.    Practice  exercises  are  given  in 

clud  ng  the  d  '  r  aCC0UDtS  °£  S6Veral  tyPiCal  f0rms  <*  busines  ,  in- 
nal  ^etoP^t  and  adaptation  of  various  forms  of  pr  nci- 

accrua,s  def     T  t°°kS  °f  aCC°Unt;  a<»ustments  for  depreciation, 
accruals,  deferred  items,  etc.;  and  cost  accounting. 
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Commercial  Organization  210 — Commercial  Organization  and  Man- 
agement. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  management  of  bus- 
iness enterprises  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  management. 
Consideration  is  given  to  launching,  preliminary  finance,  location, 
and  layout,  and  to  the  organization  of  the  administrative  staff.  A 
detailed  study  is  made  of  the  various  systems  of  managing  and 
remunerating  labor. 

Money  and  Banking  220. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  development  in  modern  bus- 
iness conditions  from  the  principles  which  underly  the  institutions 
of  money  and  credit.  It  includes  the  most  important  features  of  the 
banking  and  monetary  systems  of  the  leading  countries  with  special 
reference  to  American  conditions. 

Secretarial  Duties  230. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labor- 
atory, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

In  this  course,  three  objects  are  kept  constantly  in  mind:  first, 
the  work  must  be  strictly  modern;  second,  it  must  give  sufficient 
practice  in  office  activities  to  develop  high  technical  skill  in  per- 
forming them;  third,  it  must  cultivate  broadly  the  "business  sense." 

Political  Science  310-320-330 — American  Government  and  the  Re- 
lation of  Government  to  Business. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  bring  out  the  actual  working  of 
American  government  as  it  affects  the  individual  citizen,  rather 
than  to  study  the  historical  developm-ent  of  its  institutions.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  direct  influence  on  business  of  certain 
departments  of  government,  central  and  local.  The  aim  is  to  show 
clearly  the  value  of  governmental  activity  touching  business  and  to 
discuss  principles  that  determine  the  scope  of  such  activity. 

Psychology  of  Business  320. 
Psychology  and  Efficiency  330. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

These  courses  consist  of  a  general  introductory  course,  including 
the  elements  of  descriptive,  physiological,  and  experimental  psy- 
chology; and  the  application  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
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psychology  to  the  everyday  affairs  of  present  society.  About  one- 
half  of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  the  general  principles  un- 
derlying all  successful  living,  and  the  other  half  of  her  time  to  a 
study  of  her  own  chosen  field.  Special  attention  is  given  to  social 
service,  secretarial  duties,  general  business,  salesmanship  and  ad- 
vertising. 

Salesmanship  310. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  deals  with  all  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  con- 
ducting an  aggressive  selling  campaign. 

The  scientific  method  has  been  employed  in  discovering  and  for- 
mulating the  principles,  but  salesmanship  is  looked  upon  as  a  friend- 
ly, human  transaction  where  personality  counts,  rather  than  as  a 
cold  scientific  process. 

Advertising  320. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

In  this  course  each  student  prepares  a  complete  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  following  subjects  are  discussed:  Advertising  as  a 
business  force;  the  advertising  field;  economic  aspects  of  advertis- 
ing; functions  of  the  advertising  agency;  the  advertising  manager; 
newspaper  advertising,  magazines  as  business  builders;  street  car 
advertising;  outdoor  advertising;  circulars,  booklets,  and  cata- 
logues; letters,  novelties,  follow-up  schemes,  tracing  results;  truth 
in  advertising. 

Design  and  Commercial  Illustration  330. 

Spring  quarter.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principiples  of  design  as  related  to  decorative  and  commercial  art. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  lettering  and  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  with  modifications  for  commercial  work.  Posters,  covers, 
and  illustrations  for  the  various  types  of  advertisements  are  de- 
signed. 

Shorthand  410-420. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Dictation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  offers  additional  practice  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing speed  and  accuracy.  The  dictation  is  planned  to  give  a  broad, 
general  vocabulary  and  some  knowledge  of  technical  terms.  (Adv.) 
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Secretarial  Duties  430. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labor- 
atory, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  carried  on  as  nearly  like  that  of  a 
business  office  as  is  possible  to  be  done  in  a  classroom.  It  includes 
practical  information  for  typists,  the  method  of  displaying  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  letter  and  its  different  parts  and  forms,  the  prep- 
aration of  outgoing  and  incoming  mail,  the  common  remittance 
forms,  the  meeting  of  office  callers,  office  reference  books,  etc.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  principles  of  secretarial  ethics  and  the 
ideals  of  secretarial  service.  (Adv.) 

Statistics  410. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sta- 
tistical principles  and  methods,  and  through  assigned  problems,  to 
give  her  practice  in  their  application.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are:  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data;  the  observation  ele- 
ment; the  statistical  unit;  homogeneity  of  series;  the  different  kinds 
of  averages  and  their  uses;  correlation;  probable  errors;  accuracy; 
the  use  of  statistics  in  economics,  sociology,  and  particularly  in 
business.  (Adv.) 

Philosophy  420-430. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.     Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

As  a  foundation,  this  course  makes  a  survey  of  the  principal  phil- 
osophical systems  in  their  development  and  relation  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  their  times.  From  this  an  application 
is  made  of  present-day  interrelated  factors  in  commercial  organi- 
zation work  and  practical  management. 

This  course  is  designed  to  afford  a  more  detailed  and  thorough 
examination  of  some  of  the  problems  of  business  organization  and 
administration  than  is  possible  in  Commercial  Organization  210. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  relation- 
ship of  management  to  the  labor  force,  including  the  selection, 
training,  and  remuneration  of  workers,  welfare  work,  etc.  In  the 
study  of  selection,  vocational  guidance  statistics  and  psychological 
data  are  used.  (Adv.) 

Library  Methods  420. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

In  this  course,  methods  of  research  and  the  use  of  reference 
books  are  explained.    The  work  includes  lectures  on  current  library 
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periodicals,  magazines  of  business,  trade  journals,  bulletins,  re- 
ports, catalogues,  reading  lists,  and  trade  bibliography.  (Adv.) 

English  435. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  carefully  composing  and  de- 
livering fifteen  minute  speeches.  Application  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples and  experimental  methods  is  made  to  the  problems  of  ap- 
peal and  response.  Various  audiences  are  presupposed.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  both  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  the  particular 
class  of  individuals  supposedly  addressed  and  the  development  of 
a  finished  oral  delivery.  (Adv.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Mary  Armstrong  Shouse,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment; Wm.  Stanton  Donoho,  C.  H.  "Watkins,  Lila  St. 
Clair  McMahon,  Associate  Professors;  Myrtle  Elizabeth 
Williams,  Assistant  Professor ;   Susan  F.  Cobb,  Instructor. 

The  courses  in  English  seek  to  accomplish  three  practical  needs 
of  the  students:  to  teach  them  self-expression  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing; to  d-evelop  in  them  an  appreciation  of  good  literature,  which 
will  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  artistic  and  wholesome  from  the 
cheap  and  trifling;  to  stimulate  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sense  of 
the  students  so  that  they  will  discern  that  which  is  ennobling  in  its 
interpretation  of  life,  and  that  which  is  degrading. 

English  110-120 — Exposition,  Narration,  and  Argumentation. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  consists  of  oral  composition  and  written  daily  and 
weekly  themes  in  exposition,  narration,  and  argumentation.  The 
expository  themes  are  often  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  other 
departments  or  take  the  form  of  club  papers,  book  reviews,  and 
speeches  for  special  occasions.  The  argumentative  subjects  are  on 
current  problems  and  are  designed  to  train  the  student  in  syste- 
matic thinking  on  topics  of  interest.  The  narrative  papers  are 
devoted  to  letters,  character  sketches,  and  original  stories. 

English  121 — Composition. 

Winter  quarter.  Recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one 
unit.    Required  of  all  students  who  fail  in  English  110. 

This  course  consists  of  a  general  review  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and 
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punctuation.  Short  daily  and  weekly  themes.  Students  who  re- 
ceive credit  for  English  121  are  eligible  to  English  120  or  may  re- 
peat English  110. 

English  130 — Short  Story. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  English  110  or  English  121. 

In  this  course  the  development,  the  technique  and  the  types  of 
the  short  story  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Bret  Harte,  Maupassant,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  O.  Henry.  Lectures 
are  given  and  critical  papers  are  written. 

English  210-220-230 — Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
English  110-120-130. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  great  moveemnts  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  connection  with  the  great  movements  of  history. 
An  effort  is  made  to  show  what  writers  belong  to  certain  groups 
and  why,  and  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  prose  and  poetry,  as 
each  reflects  its  age  and  the  personality  of  its  author.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  classic  and  romantic  movements.  Lectures  arc- 
given  and  critical  papers  are  written. 

English  211-221-231 — The  Drama. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
English  110-120-130. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  sources  of  the  English  drama 
in  the  folk  farces  and  mimes,  in  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Churchy 
and  in  the  classic  revivals  of  humanism,  and  its  later  growth.  The- 
early  folk  and  religious  plays;  a  few  translations  of  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence, Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Sophocles;  the  principal  English 
dramas  influenced  by  the  classic  writers,  and  in  the  pre-Shakes- 
pearean  playwrights,  are  read  before  Shakespeare.  The  Restoration 
and  Sentimental  comedies  are  looked  into  briefly,  and  a  part  of  the 
spring  quarter  is  devoted  entirely  to  modern  plays.  The  principles 
of  literary  criticism  are  studied  and  applied. 

English  310-320 — Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite,  English 
210-220-230  or  English  211-221-231. 

This  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  narration  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  novel  prior  to  Defoe,  and  the  reading 
of  the  chief  novelists  from  Defoe  through  Arnold  Bennett.  The 
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origin  and  the  different  types  of  novels  are  traced.  Lectures  are 
given  and  critical  papers  are  written.  (Adv.) 

English  330 — Advanced  American  Literature. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.  Prerequisites,  English  110-120-130,  and  either  English 
210-220-230  or  English  211-221-231. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  development  of  American 
prose  and  poetry — the  influence  from  outside,  and  the  expression  of 
national  and  sectional  ideals.  Lectures  are  given  and  critical  papers 
are  written.  (Adv.) 

English  410^420 — Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a 
week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite,  English 
210-220-230  or  English  211-221-231. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  prose  writers,  Arnold,  Rus- 
kin,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and  Newman;  and  the  poets  Arnold,  Clough, 
Morris,  Swinburne,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Christina  Rossetti,  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning,  Robert  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  (Adv.) 

English  430 — Advanced  Composition. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  English. 

This  course  consists  of  an  advanced  study  of  exposition  and  nar- 
ration. All  kinds  of  newspaper  articles  are  written  and  when  pos- 
sible published.  Club  papers  are  written  and  demonstration  lec- 
tures written  and  given  before  the  class.  Modern  prose  style  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  studied;  short  stories  are  read  and 
written.  (Adv.) 

Education  434 — Special  Methods  in  English  and  the  Teaching  of 


Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  English. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  English 
in  the  public  or  high  schools  in  the  State.  The  chief  points  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  literature  and  composition  are  emphasized. 
(Adv.) 
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Jessie  H.  Humphries,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment; H.  G.  Allen,  Felix  B.  Ross,  Mary  L.  Shine,  Professors; 
R.  E.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  collect,  arrange,  and  present 
such  material,  in  History  and  Social  Science,  as  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  student  in  her  contact  with  each  individual  unit  of 
society  and  with  society  as  a  whole;  to  insist  that  the  history  of 
man's  existence  presents  a  political,  a  religious,  a  social,  an  educa- 
tional, and  an  industrial  phase,  each  of  which  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided and  that  each  division  and  sub-division  is  a  necessary  and 
vital  part  of  the  cycle  through  which  every  individual  must  pass; 
that  the  changes  in  these  phases  of  social  activity  follow  the  law 
of  continuity  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  influence  every  part  of  every 
institution,  small  or  great.  It  is  the  further  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment to  trace  this  influence.  We  study  the  past  that  we  may 
better  understand  the  present,  and  we  strive  to  know  the  present 
that  we  may  be  able  to  look  into  the  future. 

HISTORY. 

History  210-220 — Industrial  History. 

Fall  and  Winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
people  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  from  primitive  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  deals  with 
the  industrial  history  of  modern  times  rather  than  with  that  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evolution 
of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  present  time. 
Time  is  devoted  not  only  to  the  mechanical  processes  and  inven- 
tions, but  also  to  the  human  element  in  th-e  world's  industry — the 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  laborers. 

History  280 — Women  in  Industry. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit  one  unit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  industrial  position  of  women  both  front 
the  analytic  and  historic  points  of  view.  The  evolution  of  the  part 
the  female  has  taken  in  the  wage  earning  world  together  with  the 
accompanying  attitude  of  society  towards  her  position  as  a  wage 
earner,  is  dealt  with.  A  survey  will  also  be  made  of  the  industries, 
trades,  and  professions  now  open  to  female  labor  together  with  th© 
evils  Incident  thereto. 
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History  211-221 — Modern  Europe. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  European  history  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about  1870. 

History  231 — Contemporary  History. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit  one  unit. 

This  course  covers  the  history  of  the  past  half  century  and  in- 
cludes a  careful  investigation  of  events  and  conditions  leading  up 
to  the  present  European  conflict,  together  with  discussions  of  pres- 
ent national  and  international  problems. 

History  311 — American  History,  National  Period. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Sophomore  standing. 

History  321 — History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week, 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Sophomore  standing. 

History  331 — Protest-ant  Reformation  in  Germany. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.     Prerequisite,  Sophomore  standing. 

(These  courses,  History  311-321-331,  offer  intensive  work  in 
studying  short  but  impressive  periods  of  history.) 

History  319 — Latin  America. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  history. 

This  course  deals  with  the  early  history,  the  development,  and 
the  present  status  of  the  political,  commercial,  social,  racial  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  Latin  American  States. 


Education  339 — Special  Methods  in  History  and  the  Teaching  of 
History. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  history. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  history  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  modern  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of 
history.  (Adv.) 
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ECONOMICS. 

Economics  310 — Principles  of  Economics. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  govern- 
ing the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  economic  theory  to  the  actual  concerns  of  everyday  life  is 
emphasized.  Close  lines  of  correlation  are  established  between  this 
work  and  that  given  in  Domestic  Economy  and  in  Industrial  His- 
tory. (Adv.) 

Economics  320 — Economics  of  Consumption. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Junior  standing  and  Economics 
310. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  wealth-using  activities  of  the  people, 
and  treats  of  such  topics  as  the  distribution  of  income,  standard  of 
living,  and  the  duties  of  women  in  directing  home  expenditure. 
(Adv.) 

Economics  330 — Social  Economics,  Labor  Problem. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Economics  310. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  factories  and  factory  inspection, 
child  labor,  women  as  wage  earners,  organization  of  labor,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  Consumers'  League,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations. (Adv.) 

Economics  411-421-431. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  310.    Desirable  antecedents,  Economics  320  and  330. 

The  content  of  this  course  will  be  determined  after  conference 
with  the  group  of  students  who  elect  it.  (Adv.) 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Sociology  320 — Principles  of  Sociology. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.  Sociology  320  is  prerequisite  to  all  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  Sociology  except  Sociology  3  30. 

The  work  of  this  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Sociology  and  forms  the  foundation  for  the  further  study 
of  the  subject.  (Adv.) 
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Sociology  330 — Sociology  of  the  Family. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 

After  a  few  introductory  lectures  have  been  given  presenting 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  general  Sociology,  the  class 
takes  up  a  study  of  the  following  and  other  such  topics:  the  family 
as  the  unit  of  the  social  structure;  the  importance  of  the  stability 
of  the  family;  the  relation  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family; 
eugenics  and  euthenics;  and  the  relative  values  of  the  current  theo- 
ries of  reform  of  the  family.  (Adv.) 

Sociology  410-420-430 — Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
Junior  standing  and  Sociology  320. 

Sociology  410  deals  with  the  more  formal  and  scientific  phases  of 
the  study  of  society,  while  Sociology  420  and  430  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  Social  Pathology  and  social  amelioration.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  causes  of  and  proposed  remedies  for  crime,  poverty,  and 
pauperism;  of  the  various  agencies  for  race  betterment;  and  of 
the  best  methods  of  taking  care  of  the  dependent,  defective,  and 
delinquent  classes.  (Adv.) 

Sociology  421 — Rural  Sociology. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Junior  standing  and  Sociology  320. 

The  course  deals  with  sociological  principles  as  applied  to  rural 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  promoting  rural  social  betterment.  (Adv.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

E.  V.  White,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
Merrie  Tully  Bostick,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  several  courses  offered  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  meet 
the  cultural  and  practical  demands  of  the  students  in  the  College. 
Most  of  the  courses  are  auxiliary  to  other  groups  of  courses,  the 
major  subjects  of  which  are  in  other  fields  of  woman's  activities. 
The  student's  interests  are  generally  indicated  by  the  group  of 
courses  in  which  specialization  is  made,  and  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting the  content  of  the  courses  this  interest  is  constantly  kept  in 
view.  Both  the  cultural  and  the  practical  aims  are  considered  in 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter,  and  in  each  case  a  suitable 
combination  of  these  aims  is  made. 

Mathematics  110 — Solid  Geometry. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 
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Lines  and  planes  in  space,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  surface 
and  volume  of  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  and  cones.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  theorems  are  extensions  of  the  theo- 
rems previously  studied  in  plane  figures. 

Mathematics  120-130 — Advanced  Algebra. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  deals  with  theory  of  exponents,  permutations  and 
combinations,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  summation  of  series, 
and  theory  of  equations. 

Mathematics  113 — Industrial  Mathematics. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  the  several  Manual  Arts  Groups.  Applications  are  made  of 
the  principles  learned  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  laboratory.  The  student  is  taught  the  use  of  such 
mechanical  devices  as  the  protractor,  T  square,  parallel  rulers,  and 
dividers,  in  the  various  forms  of  mechanical  construction. 

Mathematics  111 — Plane  Trigonometry. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  trigonometric  functions  of  angles,  and 
the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  Special  preparation  is  made  for  the 
study  of  analytic  geometry. 

Mathematics  112 — Vocational  Mathematics. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stud- 
ents in  the  Household  Arts  Groups,  as  well  as  to  give  valuable  train- 
ing in  the  mathematics  used  in  both  the  business  and  home  life  of 
women.  The  problems  under  the  following  headings  are  studied: 
the  distribution  of  food  and  food  values,  textiles  and  clothing,  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  a  house,  investments,  office  and  farm 
calculations. 

Mathematics  220-230 — Analytic  Geometry. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Mathe- 
matics 110,  120-130,  111. 

The  straight  line,  the  circle,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  hyper- 
bola, and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  containing  two 
unknown  quantities  are  treated  in  this  course.  (Adv.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Lina  Perlitz,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
Minnie  Lee  Barrett,  T.  P.  Cobb,  Associate  Professors. 

The  purpose  of  all  foreign  language  instruction  is  primarily  cul- 
tural, to  introduce  the  student  to  the  life  and  literature  of  other 
nations.  The  method  used  is  practical  and  the  student  is  led  to 
acquire  a  feeling  for  the  spirit  of  modern  languages  by  the  actual 
use  in  the  classroom,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  daily 
in  speaking  them.  The  practical  benefits  derived  from  the  study  of 
Latin  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
them. 

Pall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.    No  prerequisites. 

French  110-120-130. 

In  this  introductory  course  in  French  stress  is  laid  on  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  the  acquisition  of  the  most  commonly  used  irregular 
verbs  and  idiomatic  expressions.  A  simple  text  is  read  carefully. 
All  grammar  work  and  all  written  and  oral  exercises  are  based  on 
this  text,  so  that  the  student  will  have  a  thorough  foundation  on 
which  to  base  further  work. 

French  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
French  110-120-130. 

The  books  read  in  this  course  deal  with  life  in  France,  and  the 
national  traits  and  conditions  of  the  French  people.  A  systematic 
grammar  review  is  given  and  oral  and  written  reproductions  con- 
tinued. 

French  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
French  210-220-230. 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  more  advanced  texts,  and 
selected  novels  and  plavs  by  noted  authors.  Oral  and  written  re- 
sumes of  the  text  are  studied.  A  short  period  is  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  rapid  sight-reading.  (Adv.) 

French  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
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hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
French  310-320-330. 

This  course  is  a  simple  introduction  to  French  literature,  giving 
a  general  survey  of  French  literary  activity  from  1600  to  1850,  with 
suitable  texts  for  class  use.  Some  reading  of  French  authors  out- 
side of  class  work  is  required.  (Adv.) 

German  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.    No  prerequisites. 

In  Freshman  German,  essentials  of  grammar  are  acquired  through 
the  reading  of  easy,  idiomatic  prose  and  through  oral  and  written 
reproduction.  The  aim  is  to  develop  a  feeling  for  German  thought 
by  a  constant  use  of  the  language  in  the  classroom. 

German  210-220-230. 

Fall-,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
German  110-120-130. 

This  course  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  reading  of  easy  modern 
prose  and  incidentally  to  a  rapid  review  of  elementary  grammar. 
Written  and  oral  reproductions  are  continued. 

German  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
German  210-220-230. 

This  is  a  more  advanced  reading  course,  consisting  of  prose  writ- 
ing and  dramas  from  the  best  authors.  (Adv.) 

German  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation.  thre» 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
German  310-320-330. 

This  course  offers  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  German 
literature  from  the  scanty  remnants  of  the  earliest  times  through 
the  period  of  efflorescence  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
with  their  troubadours  and  national  epics,  to  that  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  last  period 
!  will  be  studied  attentively  through  the  reading  of  dramas  and 
lyrics.  (Adv.) 

Spanish  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.   Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  No  prerequisites. 
Stress  is  laid  on  mastery  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  as  evidenced 
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by  an  ability  to  use  easy  Spanish  correctly  in  writing  and  in  oral 
dialogue.    Much  drill  on  pronunciation  and  easy  reading  is  required. 

Spanish  210-220-230. 

Pall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Spanish  110-120-130. 

This  course  undertakes  a  hasty  review  of  grammar;  reading  of 
easy  idiomatic  Spanish  texts,  together  with  conversational  practice 
based  thereon. 

Spanish  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Spanish  210-220-230. 

This  course  includes  composition  involving  points  of  advanced 
grammar;  and  reading  from  selected  novels  and  dramas;  also  a 
freer  type  of  conversational  practice  based  on  selections  read.  (Adv.) 

Spanish  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Spanish  310-320-330. 

This  course  involves  some  history  of  Spanish  literature;  a  reading 
of  representative  classics;  written  composition  in  connection  with 
texts  studied.  (Adv.) 

Latin  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 
Prerequisite,  a  standard  four-year  high  school  course  in  Latin. 

Latin  211-221-231. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.  Credit,  one-third  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequi- 
site, Latin  110-120-130. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Latin  paragraph,  the  periodic 
style,  and  essential  grammatical  principles.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  teachers  of  Latin. 

Latin  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  110-120-130. 

Students  read  Livy,  and  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes. 
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Latin  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  210-220-230. 

For  the  advanced  reading  of  which  this  course  consists,  different 
authors  are  selected  from  year  to  year.  (Adv.) 

Latin  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  310-320-330. 

An  advanced  reading  course.  Some  of  the  more  difficult  Latin 
authors  are  studied.  The  texts  are  changed  from  time  to  time. 
(Adv.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Richard  J.  Turrentine,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment; Edward  P.  Gilchrist,  Associate  Professor;  Mabel 
M.  Osgood,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Training  School;  Mrs.  Katherine  Graves  King,  Assistant 
professor  and  Director  of  Public  School  Music;  Grace  Mon- 
tague, Instructor. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  a  two-fold  purpose  in  offering 
courses  in  the  various  groups  of  work  in  education.  Fundamentally, 
the  work  is  designed  to  give  special  training  to  those  who  expect  to 
make  teaching  a  profession.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the 
increasing  demands  which  are  being  made  upon  teachers  necessitate 
special  preparation  and  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  contem- 
plate entering  the  profession.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  specific 
purpose  of  training  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  many  of  the 
courses  are  highly  desirable  for  those  who  are  to  follow  other  lines 
of  activity.  The  work  in  the  Kindergarten  Training  School,  the 
courses  in  Public  School  Music,  in  Psychology,  in  Philosophy,  and 
in  History  of  Education,  aside  from  their  professional  value,  have 
a  general  cultural  value,  the  equal  of  other  academic  studies. 

Special  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  teacher-training  courses 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Courses  in  general  admin- 
istration and  in  special  methods  are  given  for  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  special  training  along  these  lines  of  school  work.  Students 
who  complete  satisfactorily  the  number  of  academic  and  professional 
courses  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Texas,  secure  State  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. State  first  grade  and  permanent  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  without  examination,  to  college 
students  who  meet  the  requirements.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning teachers'  certificates,  see  page  33. 
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Students  who  complete  the  courses  offered  in  the  Public  School 
Music  group  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  College. 
This  certificate  represents  two  years  of  college  work  and  testifies 
that  the  holder  is  qualified  to  teach  and  supervise  public  school  music. 
Students  who  complete  the  courses  listed  in  the  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  group  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  College 
and  a  State  Kindergarten  certificate  from  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  four  years  and 
authorizes  its  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  kindergarten  school  of 
Texas.  It  may  be  exchanged  without  cost  and  without  examination 
for  a  State  permanent  kindergarten  certificate  when  the  holder  shall 
have  taught  for  three  years  in  a  public  kindergarten  school  of  Texas. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Education  113-123-133 — Kindergarten  Methods  and  Technique. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  four  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  and  one-third  units  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  instrumentalities  of 
kindergarten  work,  which  are  the  gifts,  handwork,  stories  and  games. 
It  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the  work,  and  provides  the  means  for 
making  the  child's  interest  in  play,  and  his  instinct  to  create, 
mediums  of  educational  value. 

This  is  taken  care  of  through  materials  such  as  blocks,  sticks, 
wooden  tablets,  and  rings,  which  are  designated  the  "gifts";  through 
paper  folding  and  cutting,  construction  work,  sewing,  crayola,  paint- 
ing and  clay,  which  materials  comprise  the  "handwork." 

The  child's  imagination  and  his  desire  to  interpret  for  himself 
the  experiences  in  the  life  about  him  are  given  an  outlet  through 
means  of  stories,  conversation,  songs,  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  student  is  taught  the  proper  organization  of  these  materials 
and  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  use. 

Education  115-125  135 — Kindergarten  Observation. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for 
each  quarter. 

The  students  in  the  first  year  are  required  to  observe  during 
certain  definite  periods  of  the  morning  in  the  kindergarten.  Written 
observations  are  made  which  later  are  discussed  in  class.  These 
observations  aid  the  students  in  an  understanding  of  the  course  in 
Kindergarten  Theory,  Education  134. 

Education  134 — Kindergarten  Theory. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  theoretical  side  of 
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kindergarten  work.  The  student  must  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  teaching  of  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
Observations  are  made  of  children  at  play  in  the  home  and  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  there  are  discussions  of  reminiscences  of  the 
students'  own  childhood  to  aid  them  in  an  understanding  of  child 
nature.  The  reading  of  books  on  child  study  makes  the  discussion 
of  the  following  topics  profitable:  the  different  periods  in  a  child's 
development;  the  instincts  and  interests  apparent  in  his  play-life, 
such  as  the  investigative,  constructive,  aesthetic,  and  social  instincts; 
his  reasoning  powers,  moral  sense,  and  his  desire  to  imitate. 

Education  213 — Kindergarten  Principles. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  all  first  year  kindergarten  work. 

Students  are  requred  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  Proebel's 
Education  of  Man,  and  Froebel's  Mother  Plays — the  source  books 
of  all  kindergarten  work — in  order  to  understand  the  principles 
guiding  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten.  They  must  know 
the  history  of  the  kindergarten  movement,  its  evolution  in  this 
country,  and  its  correlation  with  the  primary  and  elementary  schools. 
Modern  movements  and  methods  in  education  are  compared  and 
discussed. 

Education  214 — Kindergarten  Curriculum. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  all  first  year  kindergarten  work. 

In  this  course  the  kindergarten  curriculum  is  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  details  in  order  to  make  the  proper  application  of 
it  in  the  kindergarten.  Comparisons  are  made  with  other  kinder- 
garten programs  in  use  in  the  various  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Education  215-225-235 — Kindergarten  Practice. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 
Prerequisites,  all  first  year  kindergarten  work. 

During  the  year  the  students  are  required  to  teach  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  to  take  charge  of  the  different  periods  in  the  morning. 
They  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  kinder- 
garten, who  discusses  with  them  the  general  management  of  the 
kindergarten,  use  of  materials  and  facilities,  and  the  proper  manipu- 
lation of  the  kindergarten  program. 

Education  223-233 — Advanced  Gift  and  Handwork. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  all  first 
year  kindergarten  work. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Education  113-123-133  and  deals  with 
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the  more  advanced  work  in  gifts,  handwork,  stories,  and  games.  In 
connection  with  this,  students  are  expected  to  put  their  theoretical 
knowledge  to  practical  use  in  the  kindergarten. 

Discussions  of  the  uses  made  of  the  different  instrumentalities 
follow. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Education  116-126-136 — Methods  in  Public  School  Music. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Purpose  of  public  school  music.  Problems  and  methods  in  pri- 
mary grades.  The  child  voice.  Monotones.  Rote  songs  and  how 
to  sing  them.  From  song  to  notation.  Sight  singing.  Solfeggio, 
Rhythm  and  its  development.  Song  interpretation.  Part  singing. 
Music  appreciation  in  the  grades.  Students  present  lessons  in  music 
recitations  of  the  various  grades.  Sight  reading  problems  and  rota 
songs  are  also  presented.  Criticism  in  teaching  is  made  by  the  class 
and  by  the  instructor. 

Education  216-226 — Methods  in  Public  School  Music. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Educa- 
tion 116-126-136. 

Problems  and  methods  in  grammar  grades.  How  to  organize  and 
conduct  high  school  orchestras,  choruses,  and  glee  clubs.  Harmony 
and  music  appreciation  in  the  high  school.  Community  music.  Music 
suitable  for  teachers'  meetings  and  for  all  occasions.  Operettas  for 
children  and  for  adults.  Relation  of  a  supervisor  of  music  to  the 
community. 

Note. — Before  receiving  her  certificate  in  Public  School  Music, 
the  student  must  be  able  to  play  acompaniments  of  songs  in  the 
courses  and  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  medium  difficulty. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  METHODS. 

Education  210 — Educational  Psychology. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

This  course  considers  the  important  phenomena  of  mental  life 
with  special  reference  to  education.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  imagination,  memory, 
apperception,  and  reason.  The  native  responses  of  the  child  and 
their  modification  by  education  and  the  various  types  of  learning 
receive  attention. 
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Education  220 — Educational  Psychology  and  Rural  Sociology. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  work  indicated  in  Education  210  is  continued  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  winter  quarter.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  those 
phases  of  mental  development  which  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  teaching  processes.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
quarter  a  study  is  made  of  rural  conditions,  including  the  country 
home,  the  one-teacher  country  school,  the  country  church,  and 
activities  of  country  people,  and  the  various  phases  of  rural  ex- 
tension work.  In  addition  to  the  textbooks  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work,  references  are  given  and  reports  of  observations  are  made. 

Education  280 — General  Methods. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

This  is  a  practical  course  in  modern  school  methods  and  in  class- 
room management.  A  study  is  made  of  the  gradation  and  classi- 
fication of  pupils,  courses  of  study,  records,  reports,  playground 
supervision,  lunches,  libraries,  decoration,  and  sanitation.  Assigned 
readings  and  class  discussions. 

Note. — Education  210-220-230  are  recommended  to  all  students 
who  secure  a  State  teacher's  certificate,  based  on  college  credits. 
These  three  courses  in  Education  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in 
Education  having  higher  numbers.  By  special  permission,  students 
of  Freshman  rank  are  allowed  to  take  these  courses.  Education  210 
is  repeated  in  the  winter  quarter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  unable  to  get  it  during  the  fall  quarter  and  for  those  who  may 
enter  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  quarter.  Students 
who  take  Education  210  the  winter  quarter  may  take  Education  220 
and  Education  230  during  the  spring  quarter. 

Education  414 — General  Psychology. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  from  the  scientific  and  cultural  point  of 
view  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  may  be  a  benefit  professionally. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  emotion,  volition,  reason  and  ideation.  Psycho- 
logical phenomena  are  considered  from  both  the  physiological  and 
the  sociological  veiwpoints.    Readings,  reports  and  theses.  (Adv.) 


Education  421 — Social  Psychology. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 
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This  course  considers  the  psychological  laws  that  condition  the 
origin  and  growth  of  social  customs,  ideals,  and  institutions.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  social  suggestion,  imitation,  the  crowd,  public 
opinion,  ceremony,  conventionality,  class  consciousness,  and  fashion. 
(Adv.) 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  310 — History  of  Education. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

The  important  educational  systems  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Renaissance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  edu- 
cational contribution  of  the  Greek.  A  study  is  made  of  the  early 
Christian  schools  of  monasticism,  scholasticism,  and  chivalry.  Refer- 
ences, outlines,  and  reports  are  made.  (Adv.) 

Education  320 — History  of  Education. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Modern  movements  in  education  are  considered.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  educational  contri- 
butions made  by  Comenius,  Herbart,  Basedow,  Horace  Mann,  Froe- 
bel,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Parker,  and  Montessori.  (Adv.) 

Education  330 — History  of  Education. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Education  210-220-230. 

The  important  educational  movements  in  America  are  considered 
in  this  course.  A  study  is  made  of  several  of  the  State  systems  of 
schools.  The  Texas  system  of  schools  is  studied  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  States.  (Adv.) 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  322 — Ethics. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

The  general  object  of  the  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  moral  values  and  obligations,  both  individual  and 
social.  Problems  of  the  present  day  relating  to  the  home,  the 
school,  the  community,  the  church,  and  the  state  are  freely  dis- 
cussed and  guiding  principles  worked  out.  Lectures,  readings,  reci- 
tations, and  conferences.  (Adv.) 
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Education  311 — Principles  of  Education. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

This  course  is  a  scientific  study  of  education  from  the  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological  viewpoints,  dealing  with  aims,  values, 
and  principles.    References,  reports,  and  theses.  (Adv.) 

Education  410 — Philosophy  of  Education. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credits- 
one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  theories  that  affect 
modern  educational  thought  and  practice.  Critical  consideration 
is  given  to  recent  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  education.  Ex- 
tensive reading,  a  thesis,  and  class  discussion.  (Adv.) 

Education  331 — Educational  Sociology. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  closely  correlated  to  Education  311. 
Its  aim  is  to  lead  students  to  see  that  educational  aims  are  deter- 
mined by  social  needs  and  that  educational  values  are  measured  in 
terms  of  social  values.  The  school  is  considered  as  an  organism, 
having  for  its  function  the  preparation  for  social  service.  (Adv.) 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

Education  41  £-422 — Playground  Supervision. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week.  Practice,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230,  Physiology  210. 

See  Department  of  Physical  Education,  page  .  .  (Adv.) 

Education  420 — Secondary  Education. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  period  in 
this  course  and  methods  of  organization  and  administration  of  high 
schools  receive  attention.  Readings,  recitations,  and  class  discus- 
sions. (Adv.) 

Education  431 — Elementary  Education. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

This  course  considers  the  principles  underlying  the  presentation 
of  the  common  school  subjects.  Attention  is  given  to  the  methods 
of  conducting  recitations,  to  the  course  of  study  for  elementary 
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grades,  and  to  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  grades  of  some  of  the  best 
graded  schools  of  Texas.  (Adv.) 

Education  432 — Vocational  Education. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  vocational  aspects  of  edu- 
cation. The  various  forms  of  schools  that  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  training  for  vocations,  are  given  attention.  Readings,  re- 
ports, and  theses.  (Adv.) 

Education  425 — Vocational  Home  Economics  Education. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  page  53.  (Adv.) 

Education  415 — Administration  of  Secondary  High  School  Home 
Economics  Education. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  page  53.  (Adv.) 

SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Education  430 — Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

All  quarters.  Prerequisite,  Junior  standing.  Three  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

Provision  is  made  for  students  to  do  teaching  in  the  department 
in  which  they  specialize.  Time  and  classes  are  arranged  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  conference  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Departments  concerned.  Lesson  plans  are  re- 
quired and  the  teaching  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty.  (Adv.) 

Education  340 — Primary  Methods. 

Summer  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 

This  course  considers  the  practical  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  music,  and  drawing  to  beginners  and  to  pupils  In 
the  first  and  second  grades.  Devices  are  used  but  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  principles.  Observation  of  actual  class  instruction  is  given 
in  this  work.  (Adv.) 

Education  413-423-433 — Primary  Hand  Craft. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
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hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Education  210-220-230. 
See  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  page  74.  (Adv.) 

Education  332 — Special  Methods  in  Foods  and  Cookery. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  page  52.  (Adv.) 

Education  333 — Special  Methods  in  Textiles  and  Clothing. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  page  58.  (Adv.) 

Education  335 — Special  Methods  in  Manual  Arts. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  page  73.  (Adv.) 

Education  336 — Special  Methods  in  Physical  Training. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week.  Prac- 
tice, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Physical  Education,  page  109.  (Adv.) 

Education  434 — Special  Methods  in  English  and  the  Teaching  of 
English. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  English,  page  88.  (Adv.) 

Education  339 — Special  Methods  in  History  and  the  Teaching  of 
History. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  rectiation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  History,  page  90.  (Adv.) 

Education  436 — Special  Method's  in  Physical  Science  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Physical  Science. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Physical  Science,  page  106.  (Adv.) 

Education  437 — Special  Methods  in  Biological  Science  and  in  the 
Teaching  of  Biological  Science. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Biological  Science,  page  80.  (Adv.) 
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Education  438 — Special  Methods  in  Reading  and  the  Teaching  of 
Reading. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

See  Department  of  Reading,  page  114.  (Adv.) 

Education  319-329-339 — Special  Methods  in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
419-429-439 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
See  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  page  67.  (Adv.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

C.  N.  Adkisson,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
A.  G.  Koenig  and  H.  G.  Whitmore,  Associate  Professors ;  Agnes 
A.  Sharp,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
following  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare to  live  more  efficiently  in  the  home;  (2)  those  who  expect  to 
teach  physical  science  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  specialized  work  involving  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  physics. 

Physics  810-320 — Household  Physics. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  heat  is  applied 
to  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  offered  by  the  institution;  and 
of  practical  problems  connected  with  cooking,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation in  the  home.  It  consists  largely  of  a  study  of  the  various 
appliances  used  in  daily  life,  such  as  practical  problems  pertaining 
to  the  installation  of  lights  and  other  electrical  utilities  in  the  home, 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  sound  to  music  and  musical 
instruments.  A  study  is  made  of  such  appliances  as  the  following: 
dynamos,  electric  heating  devices,  bells,  telephones,  transformers, 
motors  for  sewing  machines,  churning  and  vacuum  cleaners,  electric 
lights,  flat-irons,  cookers,  stoves,  ovens,  heating  pads,  and  sterilizers. 

Education  436 — The  Teaching  of  Physical   Science  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Phy- 
sics 310-320,  Chemistry  110-120-130. 
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This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  physical 
science  in  secondary  schools. 

Photography  331. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labor- 
atory, four  hours  a  week.  .Credit,  one  unit.  Open  to  all  students 
above  Freshman  standing. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  making 
photographs  in  the  home.  The  work  is  very  practical.  The  student 
learns  by  doing  the  work  herself.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations 
are  in  the  nature  of  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the  various  types  of  cameras;  the 
control  of  lights  and  shadows;  pictorial  composition;  the  use  of 
backgrounds  and  reflecting  screens;  mixing  developers;  toning  and 
fixing  baths;  developing  films  and  plates;  printing  and  mounting; 
and  the  making  of  transparencies  and  lantern  slides. 

Chemistry  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following:  preparation  and 
properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  correction  of  gas  volumes,  meta- 
thetical  equations,  and  reacting  weight,  and  weight  relations  be- 
tween reacting  substances.  It  considers  also  the  Ionac  theory  and 
its  applications,  acids,  bases,  and  salt,  also  Periodic  law,  oxidation 
and  reduction  equations,  and  compounds  of  carbon. 

Chemistry  121-131. 

Winter  and  Spring  quarters.  Winter  quarter,  lecture  and  reci- 
tation, two  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week:  spring 
quarter,  lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
high  school  chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry, and  is  similar  to  Chemistry  110-120-130,  but  is  more  ad- 
vanced. In  the  spring  quarter,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  law 
of  mass  action  and  its  application  to  qualitative  analysis. 

Chemistry  220 — Organic  Chemistry. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 110-120-130. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  .  designed  to  give  a  theoretical  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  foods.  A  brief  survey  of  the  aliphatic 
series  is  made  as  a  preparation  for  a  study  of  Food  Chemistry  230. 
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Chemistry  230 — Food  Chemistry. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 220. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  qualitative  analysis  as 
applied  to  foods;  and  the  composition  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
proteins  in  relation  to  metabolism. 

Chemistry  211 — Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 110-120-130. 

A  study  of  the  operations  and  methods  employed  to  ascertain 
what  chemical  elements,  or|  compounds  of  these  elements,  are 
present  in  a  more  complex  substance  or  mixture.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  detection  of  about  thirty  of  the  more  common  elements 
and  their  compounds. 

Chemistry  221 — Quantitative  Aanalysis. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 211. 

This  course  includes  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
The  theory  and  practice  are  presented  in  the  light  of  the  best  modern 
methods. 

Chemistry  331 — Food  Analysis. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 220-230,  Chemistry  221. 

This  course  includes  a  quantitative  analysis  of  ordinary  foods. 
(Adr.) 

Chemistry  410-420 — Physiological  and  Food  Chemistry. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter.    Prerequisites,  Chemistry  220-230  and  Physiology  210. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments  deal- 
ing with  the  steps  through  which  each  separate  foodstuff  passes 
in  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  This  deals  with  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic,  and 
intestinal  digestion  as  well  as  the  products  of  digestion  of  each. 
Food  chemistry  includes  a  study  of  the  composition,  manufacture, 
and  properties  of  grain  products,  milk  products,  sugars,  fats  and 
oils,  beverages,  and  spices  and  condiments.  (Adv.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Gertrud  Helmecke,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of 
Physical  Education;  Eliza  I.  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor. 

All  first  and  second  year  students  are  required  to  take,  without 
credit,  two  hours  of  physical  training  each  week.  No  student  will 
be  excused  from  this  requirement  except  by  permission  of  the  Col- 
lege physician.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  each  student 
is  given  a  careful  medical  and  physical  examination,  made  by  the 
College  physician  and  the  physical  director.  If  a  girl  is  found  to 
be  physically  unable  to  undertake  the  general  class  work,  she  is 
assigned  to  a  special  class  for  work  adapted  to  her  needs.  In  all 
classes,  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  correction  of  faulty  posture. 
Basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  athletics,  dancing,  and  cross  country 
walks  form  part  of  the  work  in  physical  training.  For  exemptions 
from  physical  training,  see  page  35. 

Physical  Training  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Practice,  two  hours  a  week. 
No  credit.  Required  of  all  students  during  their  first  year  at  the 
College. 

The  work  consists  of  calisthenics,  elementary  work  with  appa- 
ratus, folk  dancing,  athletics,  and  games. 

Physical  Training  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Practice,  two  hours  a  week. 
No  credit.  Required  of  all  students  during  their  second  year  at 
the  College. 

This  course  includes  Swedish  and  German  free  and  apparatus 
exercises,  dancing,  athletics,  and  games. 

Physical  Training  412-422 — Playground  Supervision. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  practice,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quar- 
ter.   Prerequisites,  Physiology  210  and  Education  210-220. 

This  course  includes  lectures  on  child  nature,  nature  of  play, 
equipment  and  practical  conduct  of  playgrounds,  and  practice  in 
playing  and  coaching  simple  and  advanced  games,  folk  dances,  and 
athletics.  (Adv.) 

Education  836 — Special  Methods  in  Physical  (Education. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  prac- 
tice, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach 
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gymnastics,  games,  and  simple  folk  dancing  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  public  schools. 

Aesthetic  Dancing  310-320-330. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Practice,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
iscal  Training  110-120-130  and  Physical  Training  210-220-230. 

The  course  includes  folk  dances,  group,  couple,  and  solo  aesthetic 
dances.  Attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  theory  of  dancing.  The 
object  is  to  develop  rhythm  and  grace. 

Folk  Dancing  41-42-43. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Practice,  one  hour  a  week. 
No  credit. 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  recreation  for  the  student  and 
to  instill  an  appreciation  of  rhythm  and  grace. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  HOME  NURSING. 

Mabel  S.  Schreiner,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Home  Nursing  230. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  course  in  home  nursing  fits  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
work  in  her  own  home  both  in  preventing  illness  and  in  caring  for 
members  of  the  household  who  are  ill.  If  the  trouble  is  serious 
and  a  trained  nurse  is  needed,  the  student  who  has  taken  the  course 
has  knowledge  enough  to  be  an  efficient,  trustworthy  helper  to  the 
nurse.  Practical  subjects  and  simple  remedies  are  given,  which 
when  applied  often  make  the  call  of  a  physician  unnecessary.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  lectures  are  given  on  the  following  subjects: 
obstetrics,  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child;  sex  hygiene,  when  and 
how  it  should  be  taught  in  the  home  and  school.  The  course  is  ex- 
tensive enough  to  give  the  student  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  of  a 
trained  nurse  and  it  directs  her  attention  in  a  practical  way  to  this 
useful  and  remunerative  occupation. 

LIBRARY  METHODS. 

Mary  Lena  Megee,  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Library  Methods. 

Library  Methods  220. 

Winter,  spring  or  summer  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Sophomore  standing. 
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This  course  is  planned  for  the  average  person  who  wishes  to  know 
lore  about  the  work  of  a  library,  and  for  the  teacher  who  has 
large  of  a  school  library.  Lectures  on  different  phases  of  library 
^ministration  are  followed  by  practical  application  in  the  College 
ibrary.  The  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  an  assistantship  in  the 
ollege  Library. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  READING. 

S.  Justina  Smith,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department; 
'ranges  L.  Hickok,  Olive  R.  Grover,  Assistant  Professors. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Reading  is  vocational  as  well  as 
lltural.  Through  the  development  of  the  student's  individual 
)wers,  ihe  is  fitted  for  the  classroom  and  platform,  and  for  the 
»cial  life  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  community.  The 
nurses  have  been  broadened  and  adapted  to  the  growing  demands 
I  the  day. 

leading  110-120-130 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
issons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
jr  each  quarter. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  student  with 
i  view  to  the  development  of  her  own  personality. 

hading  210-220-230 — Individual  Instruction. 
Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Two  thirty-minute  private 
ssons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.    Credit,  one 
it  for  each  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Reading  110-120-130. 
wading  310-320-330 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Two  thirty-minute  private 
lisons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.    Credit,  one  unit 
■  each  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Reading  210-220-230.  (Adv.) 

Jbading  410-420-430 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
I  sons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one 
iit  for  each  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Reading  310-320-330.  (Adv.) 

lading  1 11-121-— Class  Distruction. 
Pall  and  winter  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours 
week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 
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This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  "Evolution  of  Expression," 
and  arrangement  of  selections  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
of  this  department;  and  also  a  reading  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  aim 
is  not  for  elocutionary  effect,  but  for  simple,  intelligent  reading  of 
the  lines — a  development  of  the  student's  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  a  poem  or  any  other  form  of  literature. 
Imagination,  concentration,  and  continuity  of  thought  are  developed 
by  quickening  the  appreciation,  and  teaching  that  reading  in  itl 
highest  sense  is  interpretation. 

Reading  131 — Story-Telling. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  includes  the  principles,  purposes,  and  psychological 
reasons  for  selected  stories  for  different  periods  of  childhood  and 
for  different  audiences,  with  adaptations  for  the  home,  the  school, 
the  library,  and  the  platform.  A  study  is  made  of  stories  from  the 
classic  fairy  tales,  folklore,  and  Bible  studies,  through  myths  and 
legends,  to  the  best  modern  classics  and  present  day  writers. 

Reading  211-221-231 — Literary  Interpretation. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Reading  111-121. 

The  psychological  principles  which  underlie  the  development  of 
any  art  are  here  practically  applied  through  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  a  wide  range  of  literature. 

Advanced  Interpretation  320. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

A  study  of  two  masterpieces:  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and 
Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 

Reading  411-421-431 — Advanced  Interpretation. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

The  time  is  devoted  to  the  expressive  study  of  the  greatest  works 
of  such  masters  as  Browning,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Rossetti. 
(Adv.) 

Gesture  310 — Advanced  Gesture. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit. 

The  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  gesture  to  all  oral  inter- 
pretation. 
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Debate  330. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  cultivate  the  student's  reasoning 
)rocesses  and  help  her  to  acquire  ease  and  fluency  while  speaking 
'rom  the  platform.  This  course  is  open  to  students  from  all  depart- 
nents  of  the  College.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  assist  those  from 
)ther  departments  who  are  interested  in  becoming  successful  dem- 
mstrators,  public  speakers,  club  leaders,  teachers,  or  church,  set- 
lement,  or  extension  workers. 

>ebate  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
lours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Pre- 
requisite, Debate  330. 

All  who  desire  to  enter  the  debating  contests,  or  who  expect  to 
each  debate,  should  take  this  course.  Six  public  debates  are  pre- 
sented during  the  year,  and  the  strongest  students  are  chosen  for 
he  inter-collegiate  contests.  (Adv.) 

'latform  Art  410-420-430. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
lours  a  week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  desire  to  specialize 
n  public  work,  as  entertainers,  and  for  further  study  of  repertoire; 
ibridgment  of  novels  and  dramas  for  recital,  and  arrangement  of 
)rograms.  (Adv.) 

leading  211-221-231 — Dramtic  Art. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
lours  a  week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

A  study  of  plot,  character,  and  interpretation  of  "As  You  Like  It" 
md  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  quarter  one;  "Midsummer  Night's 
Oream"  and  "Othello,"  quarter  two;  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
'Macbeth,"  quarter  three. 

leading  311-321-331 — Dramatic  Art. 

l   Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 

'lours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

'  The  study  of  various  forms  of  the  drama,  and  the  interpretation 
nd  presentation  of  scenes  from  classic  and  modern  drama,  and 
ne  act  plays;  the  study  of  pageantry  and  the  school  festival;  make- 

jip,  costume. 

'hysical  Expression  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
ours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 
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This  course  includes  the  training  of  the  two  agents  of  expression: 
the  body  and  the  voice.  The  aim  of  the  bodily  exercises  is  normal 
physical  development,  freedom,  grace,  and  rhythm  of  movement. 
The  two  natural  means  of  bodily  expression  are  further  dealt  with 
through  the  study  of  gesture  and  pantomine.  The  aim  here  is  to 
educate  the  muscular  sense  so  that  true  form  becomes  spontaneous. 
The  exercises  for  the  voice  aim  to  free  this  agent  of  expression, 
so  that  it  may  respond  adequately  to  the  feelings  and  emotions. 
After  the  voice  is  freed  and  correctly  placed  further  attention  is 
centered  upon  the  culture  of  the  voice. 

Expressive  Voice  210-220-230. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Culture  of  voice  as  an  interpreter  of  mental  states;  development 
of  range,  color,  power,  sympathy  and  beauty. 

Education  438 — Special  Methods  in  Reading  and  the  Teaching  of 
Reading. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  contemplate 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  high  schools  are  carefully  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  approved  methods. 

Reading  All  1-121-131 — Individual  Instruction. 

Pall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week,  and  six  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one-third 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  Bl  12-122-132 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week,  and  nine  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  two-thirds 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  CI  12-122-132 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 
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Heading  A21 1-221-231 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week,  and  six  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  B2 12-222-232 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week,  and  nine  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  two-thirds 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  C212-222-232 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  A3 1 1-321-331 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week,  and  six  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of 
a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  B3 12-322-332 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week,  and  nine  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  two-thirds 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 

Reading  0312-322-332 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group.  (Adv.) 

Reading  A41 1-421-431 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week,  and  six  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of 
a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group. 
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Reading  B412-422-432 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week,  and  nine  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  two-thirds 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group.  (Adv.) 

Reading  C412-422-432 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  groups  other  than  the 
Reading  Group.  (Adv.) 

Recitals  and  Plays. 

Class  recitals  in  which  students  appear  are  given  semi-monthly. 
Public  recitals  are  given  each  month  by  students  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  the  work.  An  entire  program  is  given  by  each  candidate 
for  a  diploma  during  her  Junior  year.  An  entire  play  or  novel  is 
given  by  each  candidate  for  a  degree  during  the  Senior  year.  A 
play  is  also  staged  by  each  Senior,  who  will  be  given  the  entire 
responsibility  of  selecting  and  training  the  cast,  arranging  for  make- 
up, costume,  property  and  light  effects.  Plays,  and  scenes  from 
plays,  illustrating  the  various  forms  of  the  drama,  both  classic  and 
modern,  are  given  for  the  entertainment  of  the  students  by  the 
C.  I.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  an  organization  composed  of  members  of 
the  classes  in  Dramatic  Art.  The  Junior  class  play,  which  includes 
in  its  cast  members  from  every  department  of  the  school,  and  the 
Commencement  Pageant  are  special  features  of  the  year's  program. 
The  students  have  the  further  advantage  of  hearing  the  members  of 
the  faculty  in  recital,  and  also  of  attending  the  Artists  Course,  which 
offers  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

Debate 

The  Debating  Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
debating  classes,  gives  six  public  debates  during  the  year.  The 
strongest  students  are  selected  for  intercollegiate  debate. 

Tuition  Fees. 

All  class  lessons  in  Reading  are  available  without  cost,  as  electives, 
for  any  qualified  students  desiring  them. 

A  tuition  fee  of  from  fifteen  to  forty-two  dollars  a  quarter  is 
charged  for  individual  or  private  lessons  in  Reading,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  number  of  lessons  a  week  and  on  the  instructor 
chosen. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Nothera  Barton,  Professor  and  Director  of  Piano;  Lessie 
M.  Lindsey,  Helen  Norfleet,  Associate  Professors;  Hannah 
Asher,  Elizabeth  Leake,  Selma  Emelie  Tietze,  Ruby  Kate 
Lawrence,  Asistant  Profesors. 

Albert  G.  Pfaff,  Professor  and  Director  of  Voice;  Stella 
Lea  Owsley,*  Lennie  May  Hallman,  Elise  MacClanahan, 
Assistant  Professors. 

Alma  Ault,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Violin. 
B.  M.  Deavonport,  Instructor  of  Orchestral  Instruments. 

General  Announcement. 

The  College  offers  the  following  Music  courses:  A  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music;  a  three-year 
course  leading  to  a  diploma  in  Music  on  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  Junior  year;  and  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  certificate 
of  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music.    (See  page  98.) 

A  student  receiving  a  diploma  in  Music  may  also  receive  a  teach- 
er's certificate  in  Music,  provided  the  student  has  elected  Psychology 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Methods  in  Practice  Teaching 
throughout  the  Junior  year. 

Private  instruction  in  Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  may  be  taken  as 
electives  by  college  students  pursuing  any  of  the  regular  college 
courses.    (See  elective  courses,  page  124.) 

Individual  instruction  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  may  be 
taken  by  students  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  College  and 
;  such  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  regular  fees  required  of 
all  college  students. 

i     Pianos  for  practice  are  furnished  by  the  College,  the  rental  for 
the  same  being  paid  by  the  student  in  advance  when  her  tuition 
.fee  is  paid,  at  the  first  of  each  quarter.     (See  tuition  rates,  page 
1 135.) 

A  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  must  give  a  half-program 
in  joint  recital  during  her  Junior  year.  A  candidate  for  a  diploma 
in  Music  must  give  an  entire  recital  during  her  Junior  year.  A 
candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Music  must  give  an  entire 
program  during  her  Senior  year. 

All  regular  Music  students  majoring  in  Voice  are  required  to 
,  take  Music  112-122-132  in  their  Freshman  year,  Music  212-222- 
!  232  in  their  Sophomore  year,  Music  312-322-332  in  their  Junior 
year,  and  Music  412-422-432  in  their  Senior  year.    And  in  addition 
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to  the  electives  indicated  in  the  tabulated  course  on  page  43  all 
candidates  for  a  degree  majoring  in  voice  are  required  to  elect  a 
one-third  unit  in  piano  each  quarter  during  their  Sophomore,  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

Students  majoring  in  voice  pay  piano  rental  for  practice  purposes 
at  the  rates  indicated  in  page  135. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  music,  majoring 
in  piano  or  violin,  to  elect  at  least  one  year  of  chorus. 

In  addition  to  the  general  admision  requirements  to  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  College  (see  page  23),  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  a  regular  music  ccurse  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  a 
diploma  or  a  degree,  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
preparatory  work  in  their  chosen  major  subject  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  of  the  department.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student's  preparatory  work  in  Piano,  Voice  or 
Violin  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  these  courses  are  required  to  demonstrate  their  effi- 
ciency in  their  chosen  major  subject  to  the  Director  of  the  depart- 
ment on  September  15  to  17.  Applicants  who  are  unable  to  give 
a  favorable  demonstration  but  who  meet  all  the  other  admision 
requirements  are  admitted  on  condition  and  are  required  to  make 
up  the  condition  in  their  major  subject  by  taking  courses  numbered 
below  100. 

Special  students  under  21  years  of  age,  who  have  unusual  mu- 
sical talent,  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  admitted  on  individual 
approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  major, 
although  said  applicant  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  fully  the  admision 
requirements. 

Description  of  Courses. 

Music  110-120-130 — Ear  Training,  Elements  of  Theory,  and  Har- 
mony. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Pre- 
requisite, a  working  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and  of  the  notes 
on  the  staff. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  notation,  scales,  signatures,  intervals, 
triads,  and  their  inversions,  simple  cadence  endings,  and  harmoniza- 
tion of  given  basses  in  close  harmony.  The  ear  training  includes 
the  ability  to  distinguish  whole  steps  from  half  steps,  the  various 
notes  of  the  scale,  intervals,  major  from  the  minor  mode,  chords 
and  their  inversions,  divisions  of  time  and  rhythm,  and  to  express 
them  in  musical  notation. 
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Music  111-121-181 — Music  Appreciation. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  develop  a  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  music  as  an  element  of  general  culture.  Full  explanation 
is  given  of  the  great  classical  and  romantic  schools  of  music,  of  the 
polyphonic  and  monophonic  styles  of  composition,  and  of  the  forms 
employed  in  these  different  schools.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  musical  numbers  given  by  the  instructor  and  students  of  the 
class,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Victrola.  Advanced  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  programs  of  public  concerts  given  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  directly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  college  students 
who  wish  to  become  intelligent  listeners. 

Music  112-122-132 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.     Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Required  of  voice  students  unless  excused  by  the  Director  of  the 
Voice  department.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  un- 
less she  has  some  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  i.  e.,  can  work 
out  chorus  parts  at  the  piano.  Students'  voices  must  be  tested  and 
approved  by  the  director  of  the  class  before  classification  is  made. 
The  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  College  who  meet  the^ 
requirements  given  above. 

This  course  offers  elementary  training  in  sight-singing  and  is" 
designed  to  provide  a  festival  chorus  for  use  in  connection  with 
soloists  and  orchestra. 

Students  majoring  in  voice  are  not  required  to  practice  as  long 
as  piano  or  violin  students  (see  Music  134-234-334  and  434)  but 
instead  are  required  to  take  Chorus  each  year  and  one-third  unit 
in  piano  each  quarter  during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

Music  113-123-133 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  two  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  daily  outside  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
each  quarter.  Open  to  any  student  of  the  College  on  the  following 
conditions: 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless  she  can  play 
at  sight  music  of  moderate  difficulty  upon  some  orchestral  instru- 
ment, strings,  wood-wind,  brass  or  percussion  instrument.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  above  instruments  will  be  offered  to  students  who,  upon 
attaining  the  required  degree  of  efficiency,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
orchestra. 

The  course  offers  elementary  training  in  class  playing,  tonal 
effects  and  orchestra  conducting,  and  is  designed  to  provide  an 
orchestra  to  be  used  by  the  College  upon  occasions  of  convocation* 
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Music  114-124-134 — Voice. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  practice  with  piano  daily.  Credit, 
one-third  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  consists  of  a  thorough  training  in  Methods  and  Voice 
placing,  with  practical  application  of  Method,  with  Italian  Melo- 
dies of  Vaccai.  Students  majoring  in  voice  must  take  Music  112- 
122-132  with  this  course  to  make  the  two-thirds  unit  -each  quarter 
shown  in  the  tabulated  course  on  page  43. 

Music  115-125-135 — Violin. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  two  hours  practice  daily.  Credit,  one  unit  for 
each  quarter.    Prerequisites,  Freshman  rank  in  music. 

This  course  includes  Kreutzer  Etudes;  scale  studies  continued; 
Schubert  Sonatines;  Accolay  Concerto;  Mittel  Classics,  Vols.  2-3; 
solos  of  medium  difficulty  by  old  and  modern  composers. 

Music  116-126-136 — Piano. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  piivate 
lessons  a  week  and  two  hours  daily  piano  practice.  Credit,  two- 
thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite,  Freshman  rank  in 
music.    (See  page  118.) 

The  work  consists  of  Selected  Studies  from  Czerny  and  Cramer; 
Bach  Two  and  Three-part  Inventions;  Sonatas  from  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Scarlatti;  Composition  from  classic  and  modern  composers. 

Music  210-220-230 — Harmony. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Pre- 
requisites, Music  110-120-130  or  the  equivalent. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  scale  tones  and  their  tendencies.  It 
includes  harmonization  of  melodies,  given  and  original,  by  means 
of  the  principal  triads,  subordinate  triads,  chords  of  the  sixth  and 
of  the  six-four,  and  also  a  study  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord, 
its  resolutions  and  inversions,  secondary  seventh  chords,  and  ca- 
dencing  and  non-cadencing  resolutions. 

Music  211-221-231 — History  of  Music. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  No 
prerequisites. 

The  development  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music  is  traced  from 

the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day,  special  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  the  period  from  Bach  (1685)  to  the  death  of  Wagner  (1883). 
Musical  illustrations  of  the  works  of  the  periods  are  given,  and 
outside  reading  is  required. 
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Music  212-222-232 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Music  112-122-123,  page  119. 

Music  21 3-223-233 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  one  hour  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

For  description,  see  Music  113-123-133,  page  119. 

Music  214-224-234 — Voice. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Vocalises,  progressive  exercises,  and  songs  are  required.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  voice  must  take  Music  212-222-232  and  Piano 
All  1-1 2 1-1 31  with  this  course  to  complete  the  one  unit  each  quar- 
ter listed  in  the  tabulation  of  the  course  on  page  43. 

Music  215-225-235 — Violin. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

This  course  includes  Kreutzer  Etudes  (continued) ;  Fiorillo 
Etudes;  de  Beriot  Concerto  No.  9;  Rode  Concertos  Nos.  4  and  7; 
Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Wieniawski  Mazurkas  and  Legende;  Handel 
Sonatas. 

Music  216-226-236 — Piano. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  piano  practice.  Credit,  one 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Czerny  op.  740;  selected  studies  from  Clementi  "Gradus";  Bach 
French  Suites  or  Partitas;  Sonatas  from  Beethoven;  Concertos  by 
Mozart,  Hummel,  Beethoven,  or  Mendelssohn;  Piano  solos. 
Music  310-320-330 — Advanced  Harmony  with  Form  and  Analysis. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Pre- 
requisites, Music  210-220-230  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  is  a  study  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  chords,  chords 
of  the  augmented  sixth,  and  original  bases,  and  melodies  in  close 
and  open  harmony.  Also,  a  study  of  the  harmonic  material  and 
formal  elements  in  representative  composition  of  the  principal 
musical  forms. 
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Music  311-321 — .Ensemble,  Sight-Reading  and  Accompanying. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  To  enter  this 
class  a  technical  proficiency  equivalent  to  Sophomore  standing  is 

required. 

Practice  in  playing  at  sight  is  given  in  classes,  progressing  from 
elementary  pieces  and  studies  to  more  difficult  compositions.  Prac- 
tice in  the  accompaniment  of  voices  and  of  the  violin  is  given,  also 
in  four  and  eight-hand  playing.  Violin  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  ensemble  playing  in  the  College  orchestra  in  addition 
to  sight  reading  classes.  Students  of  voice  are  trained  in  duet, 
trio,  and  quartet  singing  in  addition  to  sight  singing  and  chorus. 

Music  312-322-332 — Chorus. 

Fail,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page 

Music  313-323-333 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  one  hour  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  113-123-133.    See  page  119. 

Music  314-321-334 — Voice. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  piano.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Vocalises,  Abt,  Marchesi,  Songs  of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Franz, 
Brahms,  and  other  masters  are  studied. 

This  course  must  be  taken  parallel  with  Music  312-322-332  and 
Piano  A2 11-2 2 1-2 31  in  order  to  make  the  one  unit  each  quarter 
as  shown  in  tabulated  course  on  page  43. 

Music  315-325-335 — Violin. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

This  course  includes  Caprices,  Rode;  Concertos,  Kreutzer,  Viotti, 
Bach,  Mozart;  Sonatas,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven;  Solos,  Wien- 
iawski,  Kreisler,  Sarasate,  Mozart. 

Music  316-326-336 — Piano. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

The  work  consists  of  Czerny  op.  740  reviewed  for  rapidity;  Bach 
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Preludes  and  Fugues;  Sonatas;  Concerto;  Etudes  from  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Moscheles;   and  other  classic  and  modern  compositions. 

Music  317-327-337 — Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  in  Music. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisite, 
Junior  standing. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  required  in  practice  teaching,  full  notes 
being  made  of  these  hours.  One  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  class  and 
in  observation  of  the  classes  of  different  instructors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  foundation  principles 
in  teaching.  Teaching  material  must  be  examined  and  reports 
made  at  class  hour.  Parallel  reading  on  the  subject  of  music  teach- 
ing is  required. 

Music  410-420-430 — Composition  and  Counterpoint. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
Music  310-320-330  or  the  equivalent. 

Practice  is  given  in  monophonic  forms,  in  original  composition; 
also  an  application  of  the  principles  of  harmony  is  made  in  com- 
bining two  or  three  distinct  melodies  in  strict  and  free  polyphony. 

Music  411-421 — Special  Studies  in  History  of  Music. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites, 
Music  211-221-231. 

Special  periods  or  phases  in  the  development  of  the  History  of 
Music  are  taken  up,  according  to  the  chosen  major  subject  of  the 
student,  whether  it  be  piano,  voice  or  violin.  These  subjects  are 
discussed  in  classes  and  themes  required.    Seminar  method. 

Music  412-422-432 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page  119. 

Music  413-423-433 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  one  hour  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  113-123-133,  page  119. 

Music  414-424-434 — Voice. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  piano.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.    Music  412-422-432  and  Piano 
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A3 11-3  2 1-3 31  must  be  taken  parallel  with  this  course  to  make  the 
one  unit  for  each  quarter  shown  in  tabulated  course  on  page  43. 

This  course  consists  of  Vocalises,  Repertoire,  Master  Songs,  Ora- 
torio and  Opera  selections. 

Music  415-425-435 — Violin. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

This  course  includes  Etudes,  Gavinies;  Concertos,  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  Godard;  Sonatas,  Greig,  Beethoven,  Brahms;  Solos, 
Beehoven,  Saint-Saens,  Tschaikowsky,  Bach,  Viextemps. 

Music  416-426-436 — Piano. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  three  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

The  work  consists  of  Chopin  Etudes;  Special  Bravura  Studies; 
Chamber  Music;  Concertos;  Repertoire. 

Music  411-421-431 — Comparative  Aesthetics. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Prerequisites,  Junior  standing 
in  Music,  Reading,  or  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Groups. 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  determine  the 
qualities  which  combine  for  the  production  of  excellence  in  the 
higher  arts,  and  to  show  that  the  combination  of  spirit  and  matters, 
as  expressed  in  the  Arts  of  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture, are  controlled  by  similar  laws  of  grouping  and  organic  form. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  essential  elements  of  unity  and  comparisoo, 
variety  and  contrast,  complexity  and  complement  in  classification 
and  composition,  as  applied  in  the  different  arts,  together  with  the 
essential  laws  and  methods  governing  Art  Composition. 

Elective  Courses 

A  candidate  for  a  music  diploma  or  a  degree  in  music  is  not 
allowed  to  offer  an  elective  course  in  her  major  subject  from  the 
following  list  of  courses.  Otherwise,  any  of  the  following  courses 
are  open  as  electives  to  any  student  of  the  College,  subject  to  the 
prerequisite  courses  indicated  under  the  description  of  the  several 
courses. 

Piano  Alll-121-131. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 
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Piano  Bl  12-122-132. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  dally  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Piano  CI  12-122-132. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Piano  B112-122-132  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Piano  A21 1-221-231. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of 
a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Piano  B212-222-232. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Piano  C212-222-232. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quar- 
ter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Piano  B2 12-2 2 2-2 3 2  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Piano  A311-321-331. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Piano  B312-322-332. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters,  two  tftirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quater. 

Piano  C312-322-332. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Piano  B312-322-332  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Piano  A41 1-421-431. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 
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Piano  B412-422-432. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  -each  quarter. 

Piano  C412-422-432. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Piano  B412-422-432  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Voice  Alll-121-131. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Voice  Bl 12-122-132. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Choral  must  be  taken  with  this  course  without  additional  credit. 
Without  choral  this  cours-e  would  only  count  one-third  unit  eacn 
quarter. 

Voice  A211-221-231. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Voice  B212-222-232. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Choral  must  be  taken  with  this  course  without  additional  credit. 
Without  choral  this  course  would  only  count  one-third  unit  each 
quarter. 

Voice  A311-321-331. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Voice  B312-322-332. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Choral  must  be  taken  with  this  course  without  additional  credit. 
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Without  choral  this  course  would  only  count  one-third  unit  each 
quarter. 

Voice  A41 1-421-431. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Voice  B412-422-432. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  a  piano.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Choral  must  be  taken  with  this  course  without  additional  credit. 
Without  choral  this  course  would  only  count  one-third  unit  each 
quarter. 

Violin  Alll-121-131. 

Fall    winter  and  spring  quarters.  One 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice, 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  Bl 12-122-132. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hour  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  C112-122-132. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Violin  Bl  12-1 22-13 2  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Violin  A211-221-231. 

Fall,   winter  and  spring  quarters.    One  thirty-minute  private 

lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  B212-222-232. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  C212-222-232. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Violin  B2 12-2 22-2 32  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 
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Violin  A31 1-321-331. 

Fall,   winter  and   spring  quarters.    One  thirty-minute  private 

lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a 
unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  B3 12-322-332. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  C312-322-332. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Violin  B3 12-32 2-3 3 2  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Violin  A41 1-421-431. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private 
lesson  a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of 
a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  B412-422-432. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Violin  C412-422-432. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Credit,  one  unit  for  each 
quarter. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Violin  B4 12-4 2 2-4 3 2  except  that  two 
hours  daily  practice  is  required. 

Music  110-120-130 — Ear  Training,  Elements  of  Theory,  and  Har- 
mony. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  Pre- 
requisite, a  working  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and  of  the  notes  on 
the  staff. 

See  description  under  Music  110-120-130,  page  118. 

Music  111-121-131 — Music  Appreciation. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
See  description  under  Music  111-121-131,  page  119. 
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Music  1 12-122-132 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page  119. 

Music  113-123-133 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  two  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  daily  outside  practice.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  and  conditions  under  Music  113-123-133,  page  119, 

Music  118-128-138a — Cornet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Weldon  Studies;  Goldman's  Foundation. 
Music  118-128-1381) — Clarinet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Albert  and  Boehm  System;  Lazarres  Methods,  Parts  I,  II,  III. 
Pernecke's  Foundations. 

Music  118-128-138C — Flute. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unte  for  each  quarter. 

Boehm  System;  Paul  de  Ville  Studies. 

Music  118-128-138d — Baritone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Langly  and  Rollinson's  Methods. 

i 

Music  118-128-138c — Trombone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minutes  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Langly  and  Rollinson's  Methods;  Blodgetts'  Foundation. 

Music  118-128-138f — French  Horn. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Langly  and  Rollinson's  Methods;  Goldman's  Foundation. 
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Music  118-128-138g — Saxaphone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Universal  Methods,  Paul  de  Ville. 

Music  118-128-13811 — Bass. 

Pall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

Langly  and  Rollinson's  Methods. 

Music  211-221-231 — History  of  Music. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter.  No 

prerequisites. 

See  description  under  Music  211-221-231,  page  120. 

Music  212-222-232 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 
See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page  119. 

Music  213-223-233 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  two  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  113-123-133,  page  119. 

Music  218-228-238a — Cornet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-12 8-138a. 

Music  218-228-238b — Clarinet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-128-138b. 

Music  218-228-238c — Flute. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  11 8-12  8-13  8c. 
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M osio  218-228-2i?8d — Baritone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-128-138d. 

Music  218-228-238e — Trombone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-128-138e. 

Music  218-228-238f — French  Horn. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  1 18-1 2 8-13 8f. 

Music  218-228-238g — Saxaphone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-128-138g. 

Music  218-228-238h — Bass. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  118-128-138h. 

Music  312-322-332 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page  119. 

Music  313-323-338 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  two  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  113-123-133,  page  119. 

Music  318-328-338a — Cornet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238a. 
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Music  318-328-3381) — Clarinet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238b. 

Music  318-328-838c — Flute. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238c. 

Music  318-328-338d — Baritone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238d. 

Music  318-328-338e — Trombone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238e. 

Music  318-328-338f — French  Horn. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238f. 

Music  318-328-338g — Saxaphone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  218-228-238g. 

Music  318-328-338h — Bass. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  2 18-2 2 8-2 3 8h. 

Music  412-422-432 — Chorus. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  112-122-132,  page  119. 
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sic  413-423-433 — Orchestra. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Recitation,  two  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third  of  a  unit 
for  each  quarter. 

See  description  under  Music  113-123-133,  page  119. 

Music  418-428-438a — Cornet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  3 18-3 2 8-3 3 8a. 

Music  418-428-438b — Clarinet. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  3 18-3 2 8-3 3 8b. 

Music  4 18-428- 438c — Flute. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  318-328-338c. 

Music  418-428-438d — Baritone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  3 18-3 2 8-3 3 8d. 

Music  418-428-438e — Trombone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  318-328-338e. 

Music  418-428-4S8f — French  Horn. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  3 1 8-3 2 8-3 3 8f. 

Music  418-428-438g — Saxaphone. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one-third 
of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  3 18-3 2  8-3 3  8g. 
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Music  418-428-438h — Bass. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  outside  practice  daily.  Credit,  one- 
third  of  a  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  318-328-338h. 

Public  School  Music. 

See  pages  45  and  97. 

Chorus. 

The  College  chorus  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body 
interested  in  studying  and  presenting  oratorios  and  standard  choral 
works. 

At  least  two  performances  (one  at  Christmas  and  one  in  the 
spring)  are  given  each  year.  The  spring  number  (May  Festival)  is 
one  of  the  regular  numbers  on  the  Artists  Course  and  is  given  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the  country  which 
is  employed  by  the  College  for  the  annual  occasion. 

Rehearsals  are  held  twice  a  week  in  the  College  auditorium  and 
are  catalogued  as  Music  112-122-132,  etc.  Fractional  units  of 
Chorus  credit  do  not  apply  towards  graduation.  See  Music  112-122- 
132,  page  119. 

Orchestra. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Orchestra  is  to  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  study  and  experience  in  orchestra  playing  and  to  provide 
an  orchestra  to  be  used  for  the  College  assembly,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  College  Chorus,  in  performance  of  representative  choral 
works. 

Rehearsals  are  held  twice  a  week  and  the  course  is  catalogued 
under  Music  113-123-133,  etc.  Fractional  units  of  Orchestra  credit 
do  not  apply  towards  graduation. 

Concerts  and  Recitals. 

Class  recitals  are  given  each  month,  in  which  the  students  play 
or  sing  for  each  other,  and  opportunity  for  public  performance  is 
given  when  a  student  is  sufficiently  advanced.  Recitals  by  members 
of  the  faculty,  in  which  students  gain  much  of  educational  value, 
are  also  given  from  time  to  time.  In  addition  to  the  student  and 
faculty  recitals,  there  is  an  Artists'  Course  offered  during  the  year 
on  which  leading  concert  artists  appear.    See  page  176. 

Music  Tuition 

Students  at  the  College  receiving  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  or- 
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chestral  instruments,  and  the  theoretical  and  historical  courses,  must 
pay  tuition  and  piano  rental  at  the  College  office  in  advance  for  each, 
quarter  as  follows: 

Piano 

Two  lessons  One  lesson 
a  week.       a  week. 

Miss  Barton,  per  quarter  $42.00  $21.00 

Miss  Norfieet,  per  quarter   36.00  18.00 

Miss  Lindsey,  per  quarter   36.00  18.00 

Miss  Leake,  per  quarter   30.00  15.00 

Miss  Asher,  per  quarter   30.00  15.00 

Miss  Tietze,  per  quarter   24.00  12.00 

Miss  Lawrence,  per  quarter   24.00  12.00 

Voice 

Mr.  Pfaff,  per  quarter  $36.00  $18.00 

Miss  Owsley,  per  quarter.,                                   30.00  15.00 

Miss  Watkins,  per  quarter                                   30.00  15.00 

Violin 

Miss  Ault,  per  quarter  $30.00  $15.00., 

Orchestral  Instruments 

Mr.  Deavenport  (other  orchestral  instruments), 
per  quarter  $15.00 

Piano  Rental 

One  hour  per  day,  per  quarter  $  3.00 

Each  extra  hour  per  day,  per  quarter,  additional   3.00 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses 

♦Harmony,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses,  per  quarter..  $  2.00 

Harmony,  Junior,  per  quarter   4.06 

Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  Senior,  per  quarter   6.00 

History  of  Music,  Sophomore,  per  quarter   2.00 

Other  Theoretical  courses,  Junior  and  Senior,  each  per  qr. .  .  2.00 
"■Candidates  for  diploma  in  the  Public  School  Music  Group  are 
not  required  to  pay  tuition  for  Harmony. 
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CHAIR  OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Helen  S.  Stafford,  Director. 

That  the  Bible  has  an  important  contribution  as  a  part  of 
the  college  curriculum  is  being  increasingly  recognized  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no 
longer  a  question  as  to  the  importance  of  this  study  in  the  training 
a  student  receives  during  her  years  in  college.  The  great  variety 
of  material  found  in  the  Bible  makes  it  of  great  educational  value, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  in  correlation  with  other  subjects  in  a  stud- 
ent's course.  In  it  are  found  some  of  the  richest  literary  treasures 
in  the  English  language,  some  of  the  most  important  history,  and 
some  of  the  most  inspirational  biographies.  In  it  we  can  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  some  of  the  greatest  social,  moral,  and  ethical 
principles  of  our  own  day.  It  reveals  the  development  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  its  beginnings  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
people  to  its  position  as  a  world-wide  religion.  It  is  the  textbook 
of  Christianity — of  our  moral  and  religious  life.  At  a  time  when 
a  student  is  forming  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct  which  are  to 
be  powerful  throughout  life,  the  Bible  should  receive  the  attention 
of  which  it  is  worthy.  Moreover,  it  is  an  inestimable  help  to  thos« 
students  who  expect  to  be  of  service  to  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  in  the  communities  where  they  will  later  make  their  homes. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  the  study  of  the  Bible  makes 
to  the  student's  training,  the  College  gives  full  credit  toward  a 
degree  for  work  done  in  this  department.  This  work  conforms  in 
all  respects  to  the  standards  maintained  in  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  The  Bible  Chair  is  maintained  by  the  Methodist 
women  of  Texas,  but  the  instruction  given  is  entirely  without  re- 
gard to  the  particular  beliefs  of  any  denomination,  and  aims  to 
secure  for  the  student  the  benefit  to  be  gained  for  a  broader  cul- 
ture and  a  deeper  spiritual  life. 

All  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  Helen  S.  Stafford, 
who  holds  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  from  the  State  University 
of  Kansas,  and  who  has  had  Bible  training  in  the  Oberlin  Thelogi- 
cal  Seminary  and  several  years'  experience  in  Bible  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Courses  in  Bible. 

These  courses  may  be  taken  as  electives  in  any  year,  and  are 
open  to  all  students  offering  the  prerequisites. 
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Bible  110 — Life  of  Christ. 

Fall,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  sources  of  material  in  the  Gospels, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Bible  120 — Origin  and  Early  Development  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  by  his  followers  as  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
church.    This  is  a  continuation  of  Bible  110. 


Bible  130 — Life  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Bible  120. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and  personalities.  It  includes 
also  a  study  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 


Bible  210-220-230 — Life  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  unit  for  each  quarter. 

This  course  covers  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  a  study  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  origin  and  development  of  their  pe- 
culiar institutions,  and  their  great  contributions  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  world. 

Bible  211 — Social  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one  unit.    Prerequisite,  Bible  110. 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  and  teachings  of  the  greatest 
moral  and  ethical  leaders  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with  a  brief  his- 
torical introduction. 
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HOMEMAKERS  COURSES 
Purposes 

The  Homemakers  courses  are  for  young  women  of  maturity  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  who  can  devote  only  one  year  in  College  to 
study.  The  courses  provide  for  the  intensive  study  of  the  practical 
and  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  home,  and  are  equally  suitable  for 
young  women  of  high  school  education  and  of  college  education. 
They  are  also  designed  for  properly  qualified  young  women  who,  for 
good  reasons,  have  not  fully  completed  a  high  school  course  of 
study.  As  a  rule,  young  women  should  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  before  undertaking  the  work  of  these  courses,  and  should  fully 
realize  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  making  definite  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  home-life.  The  wise 
administration  of  the  home  contributes  to  the  happiness  and  the 
healthfulness  of  the  members  of  the  household,  and  conserves  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  the  home  as  a  social  and  a  business 
enterprise.  To  train  young  women  for  such  administration  of  the 
home  is  the  object  of  the  Homemakers  courses. 

Admission 

Although  admission  to  the  Homemakers  Group  is  granted  without 
formal  examination  to  properly  qualified  young  women,  who  can 
devote  but  one  year  to  study  and  who  wish  during  that  time  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  amount  of  training  possible  in  the  subjects  directly 
related  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  home,  it  is  advisable  that  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  said  Group  send  in  their  records  of  high 
school  credits  to  the  Registrar  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
session,  using  Blank  B,  on  page  246,  of  this  catalogue.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  these  courses  to  prepare  students  for  teaching,  and 
students  completing  them  are  not  recommended  for  teachers. 


Homemakers  Group 

Pall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 

Cookery  31   3 

Clothing  31    3 

Textiles  31   2 

Design  31   2 

House  Plans  31 .  .  .  1 
Laundering  31  ...  2 
Home  Management 
31   3 

Cookery  32   3 

Clothing  32   3 

Household  Furnish- 
ings 32    2 

Dietetics  32    2 

Millinery  32   2 

Home  Nursing  32.  3 
Sanitation  32  ....  2 
Physical  Training 
120  

Cookery  33   3 

Clothing  33   3 

Sociology  33   3 

Dietetics  33   2 

Millinery  33   2 

Child  Study  33.  .  .  3 
Physical  Training 
130  

Physical  Training 
110  

It 
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Description  of  Homemakers  Courses 

Cookery  31-32-33. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 

This  course  has  been  planned  so  as  to  relate  closely  to  the  home. 
The  work  is  based  on  the  preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  the 
different  meals,  and  on  the  serving  of  meals.  The  course  also  in- 
cludes a  study  of  foods,  with  their  cost,  and  of  food  values  and  their 
combinations  to  form  balanced  meals,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  pre- 
servation and  care  of  foods  in  the  home.  The  work  of  tc«*  €rst 
quarter  is  devoted  to  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, the  preparation  of  foods  for  breakfast,  and  the  serving  of 
two  breakfasts.  In  the  second  quarter  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  foods  for  luncheon,  the  putting  up  of  school  lunches, 
and  the  serving  of  a  luncheon.  Foods  are  prepared  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  dinner  service,  with  the  serving  of  a  dinner,  a  San- 
day  night  supper,  and  an  afternoon  tea. 

Laundering  31. 

Fall  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labora- 
tory, two  hours  a  week. 

For  description,  see  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  page  51. 

Dietetics  32-33 — Practical  Dietetics. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 

In  this  course  the  following  topics  are  studied:  a  review  of  the 
food  principles  and  their  functions  in  the  body;  the  alimentary 
tract — its  divisions,  mechanism,  etc.;  the  digestion  and  absorption 
of  food;  the  distribution  of  food  by  means  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem; metabolism  and  the  elimination  of  waste — the  respiratory  and 
the  excretory  systems;  the  measurement  of  fuel  value  of  foods,  and 
fuel  value  in  relation  to  cost;  infant  feeding — modification  of  milk, 
study  of  infant  foods  on  the  market,  the  feeding  of  children  at  dif- 
ferent ages;  conditions  affecting  the  food  requirement;  the  prep- 
aration of  well-balanced  menus  for  the  normal  individual  under 
different  conditions,  with  special  regard  for  comparative  costs;  the 
food  requirements  of  the  family  as  a  whole;  the  preparation  of 
menus  and  dietaries  for  typical  families;  diets  for  the  sick  and 
convalescent;  dietaries  for  typical  diseases  of  malnutrition  and  for 
common  infectious  diseases. 

Sanitation  32 — Household  Sanitation. 

Winter  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a  week. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  subjects:  the  house 
as  to  location  and  structure;  water  supply,  disposal  of  waste,  heat- 
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ing  and  ventilation,  lighting,  healthful  furnishings;  the  home 
kitchen,  its  arrangements,  fixtures,  furnishings,  and  equipment;  care 
and  cleaning  of  the  house;  household  pests. 

Home  Management  31. 

Fall  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
For  description,  see  Home  Management  230,  page  51. 

Clothing  31-32-33 — Home  Sewing  and  Dressing. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 

This  course  considers  the  fundamentals  of  hand  and  machine 
sewing;  the  operation  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  at- 
tachments; darning,  patching,  simple  embroidery;  the  use  of  com- 
mercial patterns;  the  drafting  of  patterns;  the  adaptation  of  com- 
mercial and  drafted  patterns  and  of  designs  to  meet  individual 
needs;  the  selection  of  appropriate  and  inexpensive  materials;  the 
cutting,  fitting  and  finishing  of  garments. 

Textiles  31. 

Fall  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  textile  fibres  and  fabrics  of  inter- 
est to  the  household;  their  character,  cost,  durability,  and  suita- 
bility, with  a  view  to  helping  the  household  buyer  in  the  selection 
of  materials  for  various  purposes. 

Household  Furnishings  32. 

Winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week.  Lab- 
oratory, two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problem  of  artistic  and  economic  furn- 
ishings of  the  home.  It  considers  the  cost  and  kinds  of  materials 
used  and  their  economic  and  artistic  values  for  specific  problems. 

Millinery  32-33. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  designing,  making  and  covering  buckram 
and  willow  frames  with  different  brim  finishes;  making  bows  and 
trimming  hats  with  different  materials  of  the  season. 

Design  31. 

Fall  quarter.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  design,  and  the 
theory  and  use  of  color  and  color  harmony.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  conventionalization  and  the  decorative  use  of  nature  forms. 

House  Plans  31. 

Fall  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week. 

A  prescribed  reading  course  is  given,  together  with  lectures  on 
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house  plans  and  building  materials.  Economy  and  durability  in 
building  are  stressed. 

Home  Nursing  32. 

Winter  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  a  condensation  of  Home  Nursing  230,  given  to  reg- 
ular Household  Arts  students.    For  description,  see  page  110. 

Sociology  33 — Sociology  of  the  Family. 

Spring  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  and  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious social  problems  directly  connected  with  the  home. 

Child  Study  33. 

Spring  quarter.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  a  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  so  as  to  discover  the 
main  characteristics  and  the  appropriate  treatment  of  each  period 
of  growth. 

Physical  Training  110-120-130. 

For  description,  see  page  109. 

Homemakers  Certificate. 

A  student  who  completes  the  Homemakers  Group  is  awarded  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  which  certifies  that  the  holder  thereof  has 
completed  a  one-year  group  of  courses.  All  the  courses  of  this 
group  must  be  completed  at  the  College. 
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VOCATIONAL  COURSES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Mature  young  women  who  wish  to  attend  college  only  a  short 
time  and  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  efficiency  along  definite, 
special  lines  are  admitted,  without  formal  admission  requirements, 
to  any  of  the  vocational  courses  described  below.  Although  formal 
admission  requirements  are  not  exacted  for  admission  to  thest 
courses,  a  student  desiring  to  take  any  of  this  work  should  apply 
in  writing  in  advance  of  entrance,  and  should  also  send  to  the  Reg- 
istrar a  record  of  her  high  school  work,  using  blank  B,  page  246. 

A  member  of  the  Classification  Committee  is  designated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  to  advise  with  students  desiring  the  voca- 
tional courses  as  their  major  work.  This  member  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Committee  outlines  a  course  of  study  for  the  entire  year; 
and  upon  completion  of  the  one-year  courses  outlined,  the  student 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  group  of 
vocational  subjects  completed. 

Description  of  Vocational  Courses. 

Textiles  51-52-53 — Vocational  Textiles. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two, 
hours  a  week. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  textile  trade.; 
A  study  is  made  of  fibers  and  processes  of  manufacture,  the  iden- 
tification of  fabrics  and  sample  tests  for  content  of  materials.  The; 
social  and  economic  side  of  textile  materials  is  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  vocational  field. 

Millinery  51-52-53 — Vocational  Millinery. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  six  hours  a  week 
fall  and  winter  quarters;  laboratory,  twelve  hours  a  week  spring' 
quarter. 

A  course  in  millinery  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who' 
expect  to  enter  the  millinery  trade.  It  includes  the  making  and 
covering  of  frames,  and  the  fitting  and  trimming  of  hats,  with  a  study 
of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  trade.  It  provides  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  and  artistic  principles  of  millinery,  and  the 
relationship  they  hold  to  the  rest  of  costume. 

Clothing  51-52-53 — Vocational  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  twelve  hours  a 

week. 

This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  In  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  its  attachments;  use  of  commercial  patterns; 
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hand  and  machine  sewing  as  applied  to  undergarments,  shirt  waists 
and  blouses;  the  drafting  of  patterns;  the  designing,  cutting,  fit- 
ting and  making  of  silk  waists,,  simple  one-piece  dresses,  street 
dresses,  afternoon  and  evening  gowns.  Whenever  possible  the  stu- 
dent will  do  order  work  for  students  and  others. 

Design  51-52-53 — Vocational  Design. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory,  four  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  design,  and  the 
theory  and  the  use  of  color  and  color  harmony.  The  principles  of 
design — line-spacing,  symmetry  and  rhythm — are  applied  to  dress. 
Gowns  and  accessories  for  special  types  and  occasions  are  studied 
and  designed.    Attention  is  given  to  color  in  relation  to  dress. 

Shorthand  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week. 

For  description,  see  page  149. 

Typewriting  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  and  practice,  eight 
hours  a  week. 

For  description,  see  page  149. 

Bookkeeping  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  on© 
hour  a  week;  laboratory  and  practice,  six  hours  a  week. 

For  description,  see  page  149. 

Photography  331. 

Spring  quarter.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  labor- 
atory, four  hours  a  week. 

For  description,  see  page  107. 

Note:  There  are  many  other  practical  courses  offered  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  which  correlate  with  the  voca- 
tional courses  and  which  may  be  elected  by  the  students  taking  any 
of  the  vocational  groups.  Among  these  courses  are  those  in  cook- 
ery, dietetics,  basketry,  wood  working,  and  the  various  crafts. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

There  are  many  high  schools  in  Texas  situated  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  and  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  which 
are  able  to  offer  only  two  or  three  years  of  approved  high  school 
work.  These  schools  rarely  ever  offer  courses  in  home  economics, 
or  in  other  vocational  or  industrial  subjects  for  girls.  To  serve 
the  needs  of  worthy  girls  who  reside  in  communities  of  limited  high 
school  opportunities  and  to  provide  for  them  a  means  of  more  ad- 
vanced study  which  will  better  prepare  them  for  their  life  work  or 
for  admission  to  courses  of  college  grade,  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts  offers,  in  addition  to  its  bona  fide  college  courses,  two  years 
of  sub-freshman  work,  corresponding,  in  advancement,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  years'  work  of  a  standard  four-year  high  school. 

Requirements  For  Admission. 
General. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  must  be  of  good  moral 
character.  She  should  make  application  to  the  Registrar  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter,  September  17, 
1918.    (See  blanks  A  and  B,  page  246.) 

Scholarship. 

The  standard  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School  is  seven  (7) 
units  of  high  school  work  (see  definition  of  admission  unit,  page 
22.)  Two  of  these  units  must  be  in  the  subject  of  English;  all 
others  may  be  selected  from  Group  A  and  Group  B.  (See  pages 
23  and  24.) 

The  scholarship  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory 
School  of  the  College  may  be  met  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  certified 
work  from  approved  high  schools;  (2)  by  State  teachers'  certifi- 
cates; (3)  by  examination. 

(1)     By  Certified  Work  From  Approved  High  Schools. 

An  applicant  who  has  completed  a  second  or  third  year  of  work 
in  a  high  school  of  the  second  class,  as  designated  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  is  given  seven  admission  units  for  two 
years'  work,  or  eleven  admission  units  for  three  years'  work,  and 
conditional  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  exami- 
nation. 

An  applicant  who  has  finished  the  Freshman  year  of  a  State  nor- 
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mal  school  or  standard  junior  college  is  given  eleven  admission  units, 
and  conditional  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  exam- 
ination. 

An  applicant  who  has  completed  a  second  year  of  work  in  a  high 
school  of  the  third  class,  as  designated  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  is  given  seven  admission  units  and  conditional  admis- 
sion to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  examination. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  upon  credits  from  a  high  school 
must  have  blank  B,  page  246,  filled  out  by  the  proper  high  school 
authority  and  file  it  with  the  Registrar  in  advance  of  entrance. 
Early  attention  to  this  matter  will  save  the  applicant  much  delay 
and  embarrassment  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

An  applicant  who  has  completed  a  second  or  third  year  of  work 
in  any  of  the  classes  of  high  schools  mentioned  above  or  who  has 
done  the  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  a  high  school  other  than 
those  mentioned,  should  send  a  record  of  her  high  school  work, 
made  out  on  Blank  B,  page  246  of  this  catalogue,  and  certified  to 
by  the  Superintendent  or  Principal,  to  the  Registrar.  Such  records 
are  passed  on  promptly  and  the  students  are  advised  accordingly. 

(2)     By  State  Teachers'  Certificates. 

An  applicant  holding  a  State  second-grade  teacher's  certificate, 
obtained  by  examination,  is  given  credit  for  seven  admission  units 
and  is  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  examination. 

An  applicant  holding  a  State  first-grade  teacher's  certificate,  ob- 
tained by  examination,  is  given  credit  for  eleven  admission  units, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  examination. 

An  applicant  holding  a  State  teacher's  permanent  primary  cer- 
tificate, obtained  by  examination,  is  given  eleven  admission  units, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  School,  without  examination. 

(3)     By  Examination. 

Admission  to  the  Preparatory  School  may  be  obtained  by  exami- 
nation in  seven  admission  units:  one  in  English  Grammar,  one  in 
English  Composition,  and  five  other  units  selected  from  the  list  in 
Groups  A  and  B,  page  24.  The  student  will  be  given  credit  for 
additional  admission  units  removed  by  examination.  (For  details 
and  time  of  examination,  see  Appendix,  page  188.) 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

Any  student  of  the  Preparatory  School  who  may  at  a  subsequent 
time  desire  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  a  group  of  courses  lead- 
ing towards  graduation  will  be  given  admission  without  examina- 
tion, whenever  she  has  completed  fifteen  admission  units,  subject 
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to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  outlined  under  Admission  Require- 
ments, page  22.  A  student  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  not  given 
classification  as  a  Freshman  until  all  these  conditions  are  met; 
therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  student  choose  such  work  in  the 
Preparatory  School  as  will  enable  her  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  College  work.  A  course  begun  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  cannot  be  counted  towards  admission  until  it  is  com- 
pleted; that  is,  if  a  course  is  discontinued  and  not  finished,  the 
course  cannot  be  offered  towards  admission. 

Description  of  Courses  in  Preparatory  School. 

Cookery  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit. 

A  study  of  the  manufacture,  selection,  preparation,  and  serving 
of  food.  Elementary  food  principles  are  considered,  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  food  is  studied,  and  cooking  processes  emphasized. 

Clothing  11-12-13 — Handwork,  Simple  Garment  Making  and  Ele- 
mentary Millinery. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit. 

This  course  considers  the  fundamentals  of  hand  and  machine 
sewing;  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attach- 
ments; knitting;  crocheting,  darning  and  patching;  simple  embroid- 
ery; the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  their  adaptation  to  suit 
individual  needs.  It  includes  practice  in  renovating  hats  and  hat 
trimmings;  making  bows  and  flowers;  the  designng,  making  and 
trimmings;  making  bows  and  flowers;  the  designing,  making  and 

Latin  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission  unit.  Prerequisites,  two 
years  of  high  school  Latin. 

Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline  and  the  Manilian  Law  are  read. 
Thorough  attention  is  given  to  prose  composition. 

Latin  21-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission  unit.  Prerequisite,  Latin  11- 
12-13. 

Several  books  of  Vergil  are  studied,  and  the  prose  composition 
work  is  continued. 
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English  11-12-13 — Composition  and  American  Literature. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  admission  unit. 

This  course  consists  of  a  review  of  grammar,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  construction  and  analysis,  exercises  in  sentence  and  para- 
graph structure,  short  critical  papers,  and  assignments  in  texts  of 
composition  and  American  literature.  American  classics  and  two 
Shakespearean  plays  are  chosen  from  the  College  entrance  require- 
ments. 

English  21-22-23 — Composition  and  English  Literature. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission  unit.  Prerequisites,  English 
11-12-13. 

This  course  consists  of  weekly  themes  in  narration  and  descrip- 
tion, critical  papers,  a  careful  study  of  selected  English  classics, 
together  with  lessons  in  a  textbook  in  composition  and  rhetoric  and 
in  English  Literature. 

French  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  and  one-half  admission  units. 
For  description,  see  page  94. 

German  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  and  one-half  admission  units. 
For  description,  see  page  95. 

Spanish  110-120-130. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  and  one-half  admission  units. 
For  description,  see  page  95. 

Mathematics  11-12-13 — Plane  Geometry. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission  unit.  Prerequisites,  high 
school  algebra. 

This  course  is  preparatory  to  College  admission  and  represents  the 
work  ordinarily  given  in  the  tenth  grade  of  a  standard  high  school. 
All  the  books  of  Plane  Geometry  are  studied,  including  a  selection 
of  original  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  student. 

Mathematics  21-22 — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Fall  quarter  and  first  half  of  winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  reci- 
tation, three  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-half  admission  unit. 

The  work  includes  a  review  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic.  The 
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relation  of  this  subject  to  algebraic  and  geometrical  solutions  is 
studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to  such  practical  problems  as  will  give 
special  aid  to  the  students  in  the  laboratory  work  of  College  courses. 

Agriculture  11-12. 

Fall  quarter  and  first  half  of  winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  reci- 
tation, two  hours  a  week,  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit, 
one-half  admission  unit. 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  essentials  of  agriculture. 
It  includes  elementary  work  in  soils,  crops,  and  livestock,  with  suit- 
able laboratory  exercises. 

History  11-12-13 — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  admission  unit. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  Europe 
during  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  Opportunity  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  work  to  study  some  of  the  political  and 
economical  problems  of  the  preesnt  day. 

History  21-22-23 — American  History. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  admission  unit. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  present  conditions  and 
current  events. 

Civics  22-23 — American  Government. 

The  latter  half  of  the  winter  quarter  and  the  entire  spring  quar- 
ter. Lecture  and  recitation,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one-half 
admission  unit. 

This  is  a  short  course  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Texas.    Attention  is  given  to  contemporary  political  conditions. 

Physics  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  two 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  for  those  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  Physical  Science.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  future  applications  are  made.  The  lessons  are 
illustrated  by  lecture-room  demonstrations  and  by  individual  labor- 
atory work. 

Physiology  11-12. 

Fall  quarter  and  first  half  of  winter  quarter.    Lecture  and  recita- 
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tlon,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one- 
half  admission  unit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  physiology,  including  personal  and  public 
hygiene.  Function  and  structure  are  considered  so  as  to  prepare 
the  student  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  College. 


General  Science  12-13. 

The  latter  half  of  the  winter  quarter  and  the  entire  spring  quar- 
ter. Lecture  and  recitation,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  four 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-half  admission  unit. 

This  course  is  fundamental  to  the  entire  field  of  science.  The 
object  is  to  establish  the  elementary  conceptions  that  underlie  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Shorthand  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  admission  unit. 

In  this  course,  the  theory  manual  of  Gregg  shorthand  is  studied 
and  reviewed  constantly.  The  work  includes  reading  and  copying 
of  shorthand  plates;  drill  on  the  frequent  combinations,  the  word- 
signs,  and  the  common  phrases;  writing  thoroughly  practiced  mat- 
ter from  dictation;  writing  new  material  from  dictation;  shorthand 
penmanship,  longhand  penmanship,  and  speed  practice. 


Typewriting  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory,  eight  hours  a 
week.    Credit,  one  admission  unit. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  touch  typewriting 
-covering  mastery  of  the  alphabet,  numerals,  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  business  correspondence  and  legal  forms,  tabulating,  and 
speed  practice.  The  typewriter  as  a  machine  is  explained.  Every 
student  learns  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  how  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition. 


Bookkeeping  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  founda- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping.  The  theory  of 
debit  and  credit,  modern  books  of  original  entry,  closing  a  set  of 
books  and  the  preparation  of  statements  are  given  special  attention. 
The  subjects  of  partnership,  shipments,  and  consignments  are  also 
introduced. 
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Woodworking  11-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lecture  and  recitation,  one 
hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit. 

This  course  is  of  general  educational  value,  involving  the  first 
principles  of  woodworking,  also  the  care  and  use  of  tools.  Each 
article  made  is  complete  and  useful  in  itself.  A  practical  demon- 
tration  of  the  elements  of  wood  finish  is  begun  at  this  time. 

Drawing  12-13. 

The  latter  half  of  the  winter  and  the  entire  spring  quarter.  Lec-i 
ture  and  recitation,  one  hour  a  week;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one-half  admission  unit. 

The  work  of  this  course  includes  the  simpler  elements  of  perspec- 
tive, the  students  drawing  from  familiar  objects  and  from  fruit 
and  flower  forms  in  pencil  and  water  colors. 

Reading  Al  1-12-13 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week,  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit, 
one-third  of  an  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Reading  B21-22-23 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week,  and  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  a  week  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  of  an  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Reading  C21 -22-23 — Individual  Instruction. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week,  and  a  minimum   of  twelve  hours  a  week  practice. 
Credit,  one  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Reading  11-12 — Class  Instruction. 

Fall  quarter  and  first  half  of  winter  quarter.  Lecture  and  reci- 
tation, four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one-half  admission  unit. 

This  course  includes  the  principles  of  clear  and  intelligent  reading; 
phrasing,  emphasis,  inflection,  word  pictures,  and  word  value;  dis- 
tance enunciation  and  clear  articulation. 

Piano  All-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one-third  admis- 
sion unit  for  a  full  year. 

Preparatory  hand  position;  notation;  studies  from  Schmidt;  Gur- 
litt;  Loeshorn;  Heller;  small  classics;  sonatinas;  "Little  Preludes" 
of  Bach. 

Second  division:    Selected  studies  from  Czerny  op.  821,  Czerny 
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op.  299,  Bks.  1  and  2;  Mendelssohn  "Songs  Without  Words";  Bach 
"Two  Part  Inventions";  easy  Sonatas  by  Clementi,  Haydn  and 
Mozart. 

Piano  B21-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-third  of  an  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Piano  All-12-13. 

Piano  C21-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week  and  two  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  admission 
unit  for  a  full  year. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Piano  B21-22-23  except  that  two  hours 
daily  practice  are  required. 
Voice  All-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  piano.  Credit,  one- 
third  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Voice  B2 1-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private  les- 
sons a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice  with  piano.  Chorus  must 
be  taken  parallel  with  this  course,  without  additional  credit.  Credit, 
two-third  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Violin  All-12-13. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  One  thirty-minute  private  les- 
son a  week  and  one  hour  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  third  admis- 
sion unit  for  a  full  year. 

Violin  B21-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  practice.  Credit, 
two-thirds  admission  unit  for  a  full  year. 

Violin  C21-22-23. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week  and  two  hours  daily  practice.  Credit,  one  admis- 
sion unit  for  a  full  year. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Violin  B2 1-22-2 3  except  that  two  hours 
daily  practice  are  required. 
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STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES 
Scale  of  Grading  College  Work 

Letters  are  used  in  grading  the  work  of  students,  the  ap- 
proximate per  cent  value  of  each  letter  being :  A,  92  to  100  per 
cent;  B,  83  to  91  per  cent;  C,  74  to  82  per  cent;  D,  65  to  73 
per  cent;  F,  below  65  per  cent.  A  minimum  grade  of  D  is 
required  to  obtain  credit  for  a  course.  A  grade  of  F  means  that 
the  student  has  failed,  and  is  required  to  take  the  work  again. 
It  is  required,  however,  that  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  or  a 
degree  make  a  minimum  average  grade  of  C  during  her  last 
two  college  years,  and  the  responsibility  of  keeping  check  upon 
her  average  grades  devolves  upon  the  student. 

The  records  of  students,  including  the  quarterly  reports  sent 
to  parents,  show  the  grades  made  by  students  in  all  subjects 
studied  for  as  much  as  half  the  quarter.  A  student  who  dis- 
continues a  subject  during  the  latter  half  of  the  quarter,  receives 
a  grade  of  F  in  the  subject  discontinued. 

Reports  of  Students'  Work 

Reports  to  parents  are  made  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
of  the  regular  session.  Parents  are  requested  to  study  these 
reports  carefully  and  to  make  inquiry  concerning  any  part  of 
them  that  is  not  understood.  It  is  important  that  parents  un- 
derstand fully  the  character  of  work  their  daughters  are  taking 
at  the  College,  and  the  College  authorities  are  glad  to  advise 
them  freely  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  work  or  other 
interests  of  their  daughters.  Co-operation  of  the  parents  is  of 
great  importance,  and  a  communication  intended  for  the  College 
authorities  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  and  not  through 
members  of  the  student  body.  If  these  reports  are  not  received 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  several  quarters  in  December,  March, 
June,  and  August,  parents  should,  therefore,  communicate  with 
the  College. 
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Absences  and  Making  Up  Work 

Students  shall  present  written  excuses  (on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  College)  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College  for  absences 
from  classes.  Excuses  on  account  of  absences  from  the  city 
must  be  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Women;  excuses  on  account  of 
Sickness  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Physician.  Excuses  for 
absence  must  be  filed  within  two  days  after  the  student's  return 
to  her  work. 

When  a  student  has  missed  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  recitations  in  a  quarter  in  a  given  subject,  she  is  required  to 
present  to  the  instructor  a  notice  of  reinstatement  to  the  class 
from  the  Registrar  before  she  is  allowed  to  re-enter  the  class- 
room or  to  continue  the  course.  On  application  for  reinstate- 
ment to  class,  the  student  is  required  to  leave  a  written  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  aforesaid  absence  with  the  Registrar;  and 
if  said  reasons  are  unsatisfactory,  or  if  they  deserve  special 
consideration,  he  may  refer  the  student  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

A  student  who  misses  one-third  or  more  of  the  total  number 
of  recitations  in  a  quarter  in  any  subject  is  unable  to  earn 
credit  for  the  course.  Absences  are  counted  from  the  day  the 
course  begins  and  students  are  held  accountable  for  every  reci- 
tation. Absences  during  the  days  preceding  or  following  a 
holiday  are  counted  double.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  change 
their  sections  for  either  class  work  or  examinations. 

Excessive  absence  from  a  class  in  a  given  subject  will  result 
in  the  student's  grade  being  lowered  in  that  subject.  After  the 
grade  of  a  student  in  a  given  subject  has  been  received  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter  from  the  instructor,  the  Registrar  will 
make  the  following  deductions  for  excessive  absence:  For  one 
or  two  absences  in  excess  of  three,  the  grade  will  be  lowered  one 
letter;  for  three  or  four  absences  in  excess  of  three,  the  grade 
will  be  lowered  two  letters;  for  five  or  six  absences  in  excess 
of  three,  three  letters,  etc. 

Deductions  will  be  made  from  the  grades  of  a  student  for 
unexcused  absence  from  chapel,  whenever  the  number  exceeds 
three  during  a  given  quarter,  as  follows:  For  one  or  two  ab- 
sences in  excess  of  three,  the  highest  grade  appearing  on  the 
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report  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  will  be  lowered  one  letter; 
for  three  or  four  absences  in  excess  of  three,  the  next  highest 
grade  appearing  on  the  report  will  be  reduced  one  letter;  for 
five  or  six  absences  in  excess  of  three,  the  next  highest  grade 
will  be  reduced  one  letter,  etc. 

In  case  that  a  student  is  absent  on  account  of  illness,  or 
other  good  cause,  the  Registrar  may  authorize  work  missed  on 
account  of  excessive  absence  to  be  made  up.  When  this  is  done 
and  is  properly  certified  to  by  the  instructor,  reductions  in  the 
grades  of  students  will  not  be  made.  Students  will  not  be  given 
permission  to  make  up  work  for  absences  on  account  of  visiting 
out  of  town. 

The  amount  of  work  a  student  is  permitted  to  take,  if  she 
enters  after  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  shall  be  proportion- 
ately less  than  the  amount  permitted  if  she  had  enrolled  for 
the  entire  quarter. 

Students  who  fail  to  register  during  the  days  regularly  set 
apart  for  registration,  will  be  charged  an  extra  fee  of  two  and 
one-half  dollars ;  except  that  students  who  have  never  attended 
the  College  before  will  not  be  required  to  pay  an  extra  fee  on 
account  of  late  matriculation. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any  change  made  in 
a  student's  schedule  after  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  stu- 
dent's registration  in  the  first  quarter,  and  after  one  week  from 
the  date  of  registration  in  the  second  quarter  or  the  third. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  each  special  examina- 
tion given  to  a  student  who  is  unable  for  any  reason  to  take  the 
regular  examination  of  the  class.  This  statement  applies  only 
to  an  examination  given  to  the  entire  class  either  as  a  quiz 
during  the  quarter  or  as  a  final  quarterly  examination. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR 

Rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  last 
few  years  have  created  an  increased  and  still  growing  demand 
for  women  in  all  kinds  of  work.  The  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
with  its  unusual  equipment,  has  undoubtedly  an  obligation  to 
assist  in  providing  the  training  needed  to  fit  women  for  the 
numerous  vocations  now  open  to  them. 
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Desiring:  to  fulfill  this  obligation  and  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  State,  the  College  has  made,  during  the  past  year,  a 
survey  of  positions  open  to  women  in  Texas.  A  committee, 
which  includes  a  representative  of  each  department  of  the 
College,  has  been  conducting  the  investigation,  and  it  has  gath- 
ered a  very  considerable  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  kinds  of  work  open  to  women,  the  number  of  positions  avail- 
able, and  the  training  required  for  these  positions,  as  well  as 
the  salaries  and  chances  for  advancement  they  offer. 

This  information  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  new 
officer  of  the  faculty:  the  Vocational  Counselor,  who,  thus 
equipped,  will  undertake  to  perform  several  different  kinds  of 
service.  The  duties  of  the  Vocational  Counselor  are:  (1) 
To  advise  with  the  students  who  seek  her  counsel  as  to  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted — taking  into  account  person- 
ality, physical  strength,  disposition,  bent  of  mind,  and  training 
already  secured;  (2)  to  place  before  the  student  the  opportuni- 
ties, in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  she 
is  fitted,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  and  the  chances  of  advance- 
ment it  offers;  (3)  to  advise  the  young  woman  who  has  made 
her  selection  of  a  vocation  as  to  the  course  of  study  which  will 
fit  her  for  her  work;  (4)  to  place  in  appropriate  positions,  as 
far  as  possible,  those  who  have  prepared  themselves;  (5)  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the 
State,  and  to  keep  informed  of  any  changes  that  may  take 
place,  so  that  the  College  may  be  constantly  adjusting  itself 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own  students  and  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  this  phase  of  the  work  will  have  to  be 
gradual.  The  College  has  heretofore  filled  positions  at  the  re- 
quest of  employers,  by  recommending  its  graduates,  but  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  encourage  these  requests.  Now  equipped  with 
a  special  department  for  this  work,  the  College  is  confident  that 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  able  to  place  practically  all  of  its 
graduates  who  desire  positions. 
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COST  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Expenses 

The  expense  of  attending  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  disposition  of  the  student.  Including 
traveling  expenses,  College  fees,  board,  clothing  and  incidentals, 
the  cost  varies  from  $285.00  to  $335.00  for  the  year  (three 
quarters,  or  about  nine  months).   A  fair  average  is  $310.00. 

Students  are  expected  to  pay  fees  before  entering  classes.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged,  except  for  individual  lessons  in  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  and  in  reading.  A  receipt,  signed  by  the 
Auditor,  showing  that  the  entrance  and  first  quarter's  fees  have 
been  paid,  must  be  presented  before  the  name  of  the  student  is 
entered  on  class  lists.  All  students  in  all  departments  must  pay 
the  fees  and  the  book  deposit. 

No  reduction  is  made  in  college  fees,  except  to  those  special 
students  who  take  only  one  subject. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  for  all  time,  but  must 
be  paid  by  all  students,  whether  appointive  or  not,  and  whether 
regular  or  unclassified.  Unclassified  students  are  required  to 
pay  the  same  fees  as  regular  students.  Pees  will  not  be  re- 
funded to  students  who  leave  school  during  the  year.  Students 
taking  painting  and  design  must  furnish  their  own  brushes,  pens, 
paints,  and  other  materials.  Also  those  who  take  china  paint- 
ing must  pay  for  the  ware  on  which  they  paint.  All  students 
are  entitled  to  the  use  of  library  facilities  and  apparatus  in  the 
different  departments  in  which  they  work.  They  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  damage  to  equipment  resulting  from  their  own 
carelessness. 

All  textbooks  used  by  the  students  are  furnished  by  the 
College,  the  students  being  charged  a  reasonable  rental  for  the 
books  used. 
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Estimate  of  Expenses 

Matriculation  Fee  (Payable  but  once  for  all  time  by  each 

student  on  first  entrance)  $  5.00 

Hospital  Fee  (Payable  yearly  by  each  student  on  en- 
trance)   2.50 

Incidental  Fee  (Payable  by  each  non-appointive  student, 

$5.00  at  first  of  each  quarter)  for  the  session   15.00 

Material  and  Supplies  Fee  (Payable  by  each  student, 

$2.50  at  first  of  each  quarter)  for  the  session   7.50 

Library  Fee  and  Book  Deposit,  $10.00,  of  which  $5.00  is 

refunded  at  the  end  of  the  session   5.00 

Room  and  Board  in  Dormitories  (9  months,  $18.00  at 
first  of  each  month)   162.00 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  student  pays  the  matriculation 
fee  but  once  for  her  entire  College  education ;  that  a  scholarship 
appointment  is  worth  $20.00 ;  and  that  one-half  of  the  library 
and  book  fee  and  book  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

The  above  estimates  do  not  include  a  fee  of  $4.00  for  the  en- 
tire session,  required  as  a  laboratory  fee  to  be  paid  by  each  stu- 
dent taking  chemistry,  one-half  of  this  fee  being  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  tuition  for  individual  lessons  in  reading 
and  music. 

Room  and  board  in  private  homes  average  from  $3.50  to  $5.50 
per  month  more  than  room  and  board  in  the  State  dormi- 
tories. In  private  homes,  two  students  to  a  room,  each  student 
pays  $6.00  per  month  for  room  and  from  $15.50  to  $16.50  for 
board,  making  a  total  of  from  $21.50  to  $22.50  for  room  and 
board  in  private  homes. 

Student  Employment 

Realizing  that  many  deserving  and  ambitious  young  women  in 
Texas  are  unable  to  attend  college,  unless  they  can  earn  at  least 
a  part  of  their  expenses,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  College  authorities 
to  find  employment  for  as  many  as  possible.  A  student's  time 
is  usually  quite  fully  occupied  with  college  work,  and  only  those 
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of  great  determination,  who  have  good  health  and  a  strong 
physique,  should  undertake  the  extra  burden  of  outside  employ- 
ment. However,  the  College  offers  unusual  advantages  to  the 
young  women  with  pluck  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered. 

Among  the  places  open  are  the  student  assistantships,  of 
which  there  are  about  fifty.  "While  it  is  the  desire  of  the  College 
that  these  places  be  given  to  young  women  who  must  earn  a 
part  of  their  expenses,  still  determining  factors  in  their  selection 
are  their  scholarship  and  fitness  for  the  work.  The  office  assist- 
ants at  the  several  dormitories  are  chosen  from  the  mature, 
reliable,  and  deserving  students  who  must  add  to  their  resources 
to  enable  them  to  stay  in  the  College.  There  are  other  forms 
of  service  that  girls  may  render,  such  as  stenographic  work, 
assisting  in  the  book  room,  addressing  College  bulletins  and 
letters,  work  in  the  College  laundry,  serving  in  the  dining 
rooms,  etc.  The  College  community  furnishes  a  limited  number 
of  opportunities,  such  as  assisting  in  the  care  of  children, 
assisting  in  general  housework,  and  serving  in  boarding  houses. 

The  rate  of  compensation  (15c  to  25c  per  hour)  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  service  rendered,  the  qualifications, 
experience  and  previous  service  of  the  applicant.  Promotions 
are  based  on  efficient  service.  The  student  is  able  to  earn  from 
$30.00  to  $45.00  per  quarter,  or  even  more  in  some  cases  where 
she  is  enterprising  and  resourceful.  It  is  possible  for  a  very 
limited  number  to  earn  both  board  and  room  rent  in  private 
homes. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  most  capable  young  women  that  have 
gone  out  from  the  College  have  been  those  who  have  earned  a 
part  of  their  expenses  in  this  way. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Employment  is  designed  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  to  those  seeking  employment.  All  com- 
munications in  regard  to  this  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' '  Com- 
mittee on  Employment,"  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton, 
Texas. 

Economy  Encouraged 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  extravagance  and 
unecessary  expense  on  the  part  of  the  student.    The  test  of  a 
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student's  standing  in  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  or  among 
her  associates,  is  not  the  amount  of  money  she  has,  or  the  amount 
she  spends.  The  spirit  of  the  student  body  is  for  simplicity  and 
economy. 

Students  are  encouraged  and  given  practical  assistance  in 
economizing  their  funds  and  in  earning  a  part  of  their  expenses, 
when  that  is  desired.  For  example,  the  College  maintains,  inde- 
pendent of  its  regular  laundry  and  laundry  instructional  depart- 
ments, well-equipped  laundry  rooms,  where  students  are  per- 
mitted to  do  all  their  own  laundering.  A  sewing  room  is  also 
equipped  and  kept  in  order  in  the  dormitory,  where  all  students 
of  the  College  may  sew  for  themselves. 

A  number  of  positions  are  offered  in  which  students  may  earn 
a  part  of  their  expenses — such  positions  as  dining-room  service, 
clerical  work,  and  student  assistantships. 

One  thing  that  has  greatly  increased  the  expenditures  of  stu- 
dents while  in  College  has  been  the  indulgence  of  parents  in  per- 
mitting their  daughters  to  make  frequent  visits  home.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  College  authorities  to  discourage  in  every  way 
possible  the  frequent  visits  of  students  to  their  homes  or  to  rela- 
tives who  live  outside  of  Denton,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
parents  will  co-operate  with  the  College  in  avoiding  this  item 
of  expense. 

Students  are  requested  not  to  make  up  or  have  made  up  a 
number  of  elaborate  dresses  preparatory  to  coming  to  the  Col- 
lege. The  College  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  send  home 
needless  wearing  apparel  or  dresses  that  are  too  elaborate  or  are 
inappropriate  for  the  use  of  the  college  girl.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  faculty  not  only  to  discourage  needless  expenditures,  but  to 
forbid  conspicuous  evidence  of  extravagance. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  contract  bills  at  local  stores  without 
first  placing  on  file  with  the  President  written  permission  from 
their  parents  to  this  effect.  Violation  of  this  rule  subjects  the 
student  to  suspension.  Merchants  of  Denton  are  depended  upon 
to  co-operate  with  the  College  in  the  enforcement  of  this  rule, 
which  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  merchants,  students,  and  the 
College. 
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College  Bank 

The  College  has  an  accurate,  modern  system  of  accounting 
with  a  cashier,  a  bookkeeper  and  an  auditor  in  charge  of  it.  Ie 
connection  with  this  system  of  accounting,  the  College  conducts 
a  regular  banking  department  for  the  convenience  and  the; 
accommodation  of  its  students  and  patrons.  In  the  College  bant 
students  make  deposits  and  draw  on  their  deposits,  using  the 
regular  college  check  book,  the  system  and  plan  being  the  samt 
as  that  used  in  any  modern  banking  establishment.  Parents  and 
guardians  desiring  to  remit  money  for  the  expenses  of  theii 
daughters  and  wards  should  send  the  money  directly  to  the 
Auditor,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas,  and  it  wfl 
be  credited  to  the  proper  account  and  a  receipt  and  deposii 
check  furnished  both  to  the  parent  and  the  student.  Parenti 
making  written  requests  can  obtain  the  status  of  their  daugh 
ters'  accounts  at  any  time;  and  where  requested,  the  College  wil; 
exercise  a  reasonable  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  anj 
student.  The  use  of  the  College  bank  is  not  only  the  most  con 
venient  for  students,  but  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  them  th( 
approved  methods  of  transacting  banking  business. 

BOARDING  FACILITIES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Residences 

The  students  of  the  College  live  in  Stoddard  Hall,  Bracken 
ridge  Hall,  Lowry  Hall,  Capps  Hall,  Oakland  Hall,  the  Meth 
odist  Dormitory,  and  in  approved  private  homes  situated  with 
in  the  college  community.  The  State  dormitories — Stoddarc 
Hall,  Brackenridge  Hall,  Lowry  Hall,  Capps  Hall,  and  Oaklanc 
Hall — are  under  the  management  of  a  director  and  two  trainee 
dietitians,  all  of  whom  reside  in  the  dormitories  and  are  mem 
bers  of  the  college  faculty.  They  are  assisted  by  lady  teachen 
who  also  reside  in  the  dormitories.  The  State  dormitories  fur 
nish  accommodations  for  more  than  six  hundred  students  foi 
rooms  and  about  one  thousand  students  for  meals. 

The  Methodist  Dormitory,  situated  across  the  street  fron 
the  State  dormitories,  is  owned  and  superintended  by  the  Texas 
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AVomen's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  is 
under  the  management  of  a  director  and  a  resident  lady  teach- 
er. The  Methodist  Dormitory,  though  not  owned  by  the  col- 
lege, is  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  regulations  and 
standards  of  conduct  of  the  college,  as  formulated  by  the  fac- 
ulty, and  its  government  and  discipline  are  the  same  as  in  the 
State  dormitories.  About  seventy-five  students  live  in  the 
Methodist  Dormitory. 

All  private  homes  where  college  students  room,  or  room 
and  board,  are  carefully  inspected  and  approved  by  a  committee 
of  the  faculty.  No  homes  are  thus  approved  unless  they  have 
proper  equipment  and  care,  and  safe  and  wholesome  surround- 
ings. Every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  students 
in  private  homes.  Each  home  group  has  its  special  faculty 
adviser,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  students 
of  the  group  and  to  assist  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  home  in  se- 
curing observance  of  study  hours,  in  regulating  the  use  of  the 
telephone,  and  in  observing  the  condition  of  the  rooms  of  stu- 
dents. Frequent  visits  are  also  made  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  the  Dean  of  "Wlomen,  and  the  College  Physician. 

Students  residing  in  private  homes  are  expected  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  same  articles  for  their  own  use  as  are  re- 
quired of  students  in  the  State  dormitories.  Students  are  not 
permitted  to  live  in  private  homes  except  by  definite  assign- 
ments made  by  the  College,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  change 
either  rooming  or  boarding  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  or  the  President  of  the  College. 

Each  student  applying  for  room  and  board  in  any  one  of 
the  dormitories,  or  for  a  room,  or  room  and  board,  in  a  private 
home,  will  pay  an  assurance  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  College.  If  the  student  after  having  a  room, 
or  a  room  and  board  reserved,  fails  to  matriculate  in  the  Col- 
lege, or  fails  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  regular  college 
session,  she  thereby  forfeits  her  assurance  fee.  Otherwise  the 
fee  is  refunded  to  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  regular  college 
session. 

Each  student  who  expects  to  reside  in  a  State  dormitory,  or 
in  a  private  home,  should  bring  with  her  or  purchase  upon 
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her  arrival  in  Denton,  the  following  articles  for  her  own  use : 
Six  table  napkins. 
Four  bath  towels. 
Four  hand  towels. 
One  dresser  scarf  19x41  inches. 
One  table  runner  26x60  inches. 

(For  list  of  articles  to  be  furnished  in  Methodist  Dormitory, 
see  page  .) 

Plan  for  the  Assignment  of  Rooms  in  the  State  Dormitories 
and  in  Private  Homes. 

A  student  who  has  been  assigned  a  room  in  one  dormitory- 
is  not  transferred  to  another  dormitory. 

Students  residing  in  Brackenridge  Hall,  Capps  Hall,  Lowry 
Hall,  Oakland  Hall,  or  Stoddard  Hall,  and  desiring  to  reserve 
a  room,  may  deposit  their  assurance  fee  at  the  Business  Offices 
of  the  College  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  April  and 
be  assigned  rooms  for  the  following  session. 

All  other  students  who  are  attending  the  College  and  who 
wish  to  reserve  rooms  in  Brackenridge  Hall,  Capps  Hall,  Lowry 
Hall,  Oakland  Hall,  or  Stoddard  Hall,  for  the  following  session, 
may  deposit  their  assurance  fees  at  the  Business  Offices  of  the 
College  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  April  and  be  assigned 
rooms  for  the  following  session. 

Prospective  students  and  others  who  fail  to  make  applica- 
tion and  pay  assurance  fees  on  the  dates  mentioned  above, 
will,  upon  payment  of  assurances  fees,  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rooms  in  the  State  dormitories  as  long  as  rooms 
are  available,  in  the  order  in  which  their  applications  are  re- 
ceived. Whenever  it  is  practicable,  students  will  be  given  their 
choice  of  room-mates.  However,  it  is  impracticable  to  make 
these  assignments  before  the  first  of  July. 

After  all  rooms  in  the  State  dormitories  are  reserved,  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  rooms  in  convenient  and  satisfactory  pri- 
vate homes  in  the  order  of  their  applications  and  payment  of 
assurance  fees.  These  students  may  express  their  preference 
for  the  private  homes  to  which  they  wish  to  be  assigned;  how- 
ever, it  is  impracticable  for  the  College  to  make  such  assign- 
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ments  definite  before  September  1.  The  names  of  students 
who  are  assigned  to  rooms  in  private  homes  are  filed  in  the 
order  of  their  applications  and  payment  of  fees,  and  vacancies 
in  t he  State  dormitory  rooms,  as  they  may  occur,  are  filled  from 
the  said  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  filed. 

Students  for  whom  rooms  are  reserved  are  expected  to  re- 
port on  the  first  day  of  the  College  session.  If  a  student  has 
paid  her  assurance  fee  for  a  room  in  a  dormitory  or  in  a  pri- 
vate home  and  fails  to  report  on  the  first  day  of  the  College 
session,  she  thereby  forfeits  her  room  and  assurance  fee  unless 
she  has  previously  notified  the  College  as  to  the  time  she  ex- 
pects to  arrive.  By  notifying  the  College  the  room  will  be  re- 
served provided  room  rent  is  paid  at  the  Business  Office  of 
the  College  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  week  from  the  opening  day 
of  the  session.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  any 
necessary  readjustments  at  any  time  in  the  rooming  or  hoard- 
ing arrangements  of  students.  The  assurance  fee  mentioned 
above  is  held  not  only  as  an  assurance  for  the  student's  en- 
trance, but  also  for  the  proper  care  of  dormitory  property.  If 
the  student  should  cause  damage  or  loss  to  dormitory  property 
beyond  reasonable  wear,  the  amount  of  such  damage  will  be 
deducted  from  this  deposit.  Otherwise  the  whole  amount  of 
the  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  her  at  the  close  of  the  College 
session,  unless  the  student  withdraws  from  College  before  the 
end  of  the  regular  College  session,  in  which  case  she  forfeits 
the  assurance  fee. 

Special  Provisions  for  the  State  Dormitories 

1.  The  rates  for  room  and  board,  not  including  laundry, 
•are  from  $18  to  $19  per  student  per  calendar  month ;  for  board 
without  room,  the  rate  is  $15.50  per  student  per  calendar  month. 

These  amounts  are  payable  in  advance,  at  the  first  of  each 
calendar  month.  No  rebate  or  credit  is  allowed  for  time  missed 
by  students  or  in  case  they  leave  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  A  student  who 
fails  to  pay  board  within  five  days  after  it  becomes  due  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  delinquency  fee  of  $1.00  a  week  until  pay- 
ment is  made. 
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On  taking  possession  of  her  room  each  student  will  deposit 
with  the  Auditor  of  the  College  25  cents  in  exchange  for  her 
door  key,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  when  the  key  is  re- 
turned. 

2.  All  students  of  the  College  have  the  privilege  of  using 
the  sewing  room  in  the  dormitory.  Students  are  not  permitted 
to  have  sewing  machines  or  pianos  in  their  rooms.  See  state- 
ment on  page  117  relative  to  piano  practice  for  instrumental 
music. 

3.  Students  desiring  to  have  extra  luncheons  and  refresh- 
ments arrange  with  the  Director  for  the  use  of  the  Students' 
kitchen.  Students  may  not  use  or  keep  chafing  dishes  or  other 
cooking  equipment  in  their  rooms. 

4.  Students  boarding  in  Stoddard  Hall,  Brackenridge  Hall, 
Lowry  Hall,  Capps  Hall,  and  Oakland  Hall,  are  expected  to 
attend  church  services  on  Sunday.  They  are  advised  to  attend 
the  church  and  Sunday  school  to  which  they  or  their  parents 
belong,  if  their  denomination  is  represented  in  the  city.  Faith- 
fulness to  all  moral  and  religious  duties  and  opportunities  is 
considered  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Special  Provisions  for  Methodist  Dormitory 

1.  Each  student  desiring  room  and  board  in  Methodist  Dor- 
mitory shall  file  her  application  for  same,  together  with  an  as- 
surance fee  of  $5.00,  with  the  Auditor  of  the  College.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  assigned  to  a  place  in  Methodist  Dormitory  only 
on  the  recommendation  and  approval  of  the  Director,  with 
whom  she  may  correspond  concerning  the  matter.  The  assur- 
ance fee  in  this  case  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  for- 
feiture, deductions,  and  credit  as  is  the  fee  deposited  for  as- 
signment in  the  State  dormitories. 

2.  Each  student  who  expects  to  board  in  Methodist  Dormi- 
tory will  bring  with  her  or  purchase  on  her  arrival  in  Denton 
the  following  articles  for  her  own  use : 

Two  sheets  2%  yards  wide  and  3  yards  long. 

Three  pillow  cases  21x34  inches. 

One  pair  of  wool  blankets. 

One  large  white  spread  without  fringe. 
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One  dresser  scarf,  plain  white  Indian-head  preferred.  Dress- 
er tops  are  19x42  inches. 
Towels. 

Six  linen  table  napkins. 

Soap  and  other  necessary  toilet  articles;  a  teaspoon  and  a 
glass  for  use  in  room. 

The  students  in  each  room  must  supply  themselves  with 
broom,  dustpan,  and  neat  inexpensive  waste-basket. 

The  students  may  bring  with  them  sofa  cushions,  pictures 
for  walls,  and  decorative  articles  for  their  rooms. 

Students  are  allowed  to  use  full  length  or  sash  curtains  over 
the  window  shades,  if  they  are  made  of  material  which  harmon- 
izes with  the  wall  tints. 

For  list  of  articles  to  be  furnished  in  State  dormitories  and 
private  homes,  see  page 

3.  A  brief  daily  vesper  service  is  held,  which  all  students 
are  required  to  attend.  Every  girl  is  required  to  be  loyal  to 
the  church  of  which  she  is  a  member  and  to  attend  ser  vices  and 
Sunday  school.  The  girls  in  the  Dormitory  receive  kind  per- 
sonal supervision,  so  as  to  supplement  parental  watchfulness, 
care,  and  authority.  Domestic  order  is  insisted  upon,  and  ef- 
forts are  made  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. All  this  is  truly  educational,  and  is  quite  possible  with 
the  number  of  students  living  in  the  Dormitory.  Everything 
is  done  to  aid  the  students  in  their  College  work,  and  to  en- 
courage Christian  life  and  character. 

Directions  Applicable  to  all  Dormitories 

1.  Each  student  shall  pay  her  board  in  advance  at  the  first 
of  each  calendar  month,  at  the  fixed  rate  for  the  room  to  which 
she  has  been  assigned. 

2.  Students  who  wish  to  board  in  the  dormitories  before 
the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter  in  September,  or  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  or  after  Commencement,  are  charged  at 
the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for  extra  time.  This  applies  before 
Monday  noon  of  opening  week  and  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  to  the  forenoon  of  the  last 
4ay  of  the  vacation,  and  from  the  afternoon  of  the  day  school 
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closes.  However,  students  must  make  requests  in  writing  in 
advance  of  such  extra  board.  Those  in  charge  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  the  application  if  in  their  judgment  it  seems  best. 

3.  Meals  sent  to  rooms  must  be  arranged  for  by  room-mate 
before  each  meal,  by  writing  order  on  pad  at  serving  room 
door  and  calling  for  tray  at  conclusion  of  the  meal.  A  tray- 
fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  regu- 
larly prepared  meals  sent  to  the  dormitory  boarders  who  are 
confined  to  Hygeia  Hall  by  order  of  the  College  physician. 

4.  Visitors  who  desire  meals  or  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
will  be  accommodated,  if  room  permits,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  day,  or  25  cents  per  meal.  This  applies  to  parents  as  well 
as  to  other  visiting  friends  of  students.  Students  desiring  to 
have  guests  or  callers  must  first  secure  necessary  permission 
from  the  Director.  Students  may  not  have  visitors  on  Sunday 
except  their  parents. 

5.  All  students  living  in  the  dormitories  are  expected  to 
have  their  laundering,  including  bed  linen,  blankets,  towels,, 
and  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  done  in  the  College  laundry. 
The  rates  charged  are  about  25  per  cent  less  than  commercial 
laundry  prices.  Students  are  required  to  have  blankets  laun- 
dered once  a  year,  at  least,  and  more  frequently  if  the  Director 
should  so  advise.  » 

6.  Students'  trunks  should  be  plainly  marked  before  they 
leave  home,  with  name,  and  if  possible,  the  dormitory  room 
number.  A  shipping  tag  tied  to  the  handle  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. Students  are  advised  to  hold  their  baggage  checks  until 
they  arrive  at  the  College  office. 

7.  Such  additional  regulations  will  be  adopted  as  seem  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  the  households.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  rooms  clean  and  in  order,  and  to  abide  by 
such  schedules  as  may  be  formulated  from  time  to  time.  Rooms 
must  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Direc- 
tor, or  lady  faculty  advisers,  at  any  time. 

Standards  of  Conduct 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  have  as  few  fixed  rules  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  students  as  is  consistent  with  their  best 
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nterests.  It  is  assumed  that  when  a  young  woman  enters  the 
College,  she  comes  with  the  definite  purpose  of  deriving  the 
most  possible  good  from  her  college  life. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  place  only  such  restrictions 
and  guidance  in  the  life  of  the  student  as  will  develop  in  her 
the  power  of  self-control  and  self-direction,  and  to  make  her 
able  to  recognize,  and  to  regulate  her  life  according  to  the  high- 
est ethical  standards.  This  does  not  mean,  in  any  sense,  that 
the  student's  conduct  is  not  closely  observed  and  directed,  for 
conformity  to  certain  definite  standards  is  expected  and  required 
of  all  alike.  The  entire  student  body  is  divided  into  small 
groups,  and  each  one  of  these  groups  is  placed  directly  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  looks  after  every  phase 
of  the  student's  welfare.  Effort  is  made  to  stimulate  in  the 
student  the  desire  and  the  power  to  act  from  principle  and  to 
do  right  because  it  is  right.  Only  those  students  are  desired 
who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  College  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  standards  of  conduct.  Matriculation  in  the  Col- 
lege includes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  abido 
by  its  standards  and  regulations  in  every  detail, 

To  indicate  the  standard  of  conduct  to  which  all  students  are 
expected  to  conform,  the  following  regulations  have  been 
adopted : 

1.  Students  are  expected  at  all  times  to  conduct  themselves 
as  cultured  young  ladies.  The  standard  of  conduct  is  that  of 
a  refined  home,  and  conduct  which  would  not  be  approved  in 
such  homes  is  not  permitted. 

2.  Students  are  expected  to  keep  their  rooms  and  clothing 
neat  and  clean.  Rooms  must  be  open  at  any  time  to  inspection 
by  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  faculty  advisers,  and  other  College 
authorities. 

3.  Students  must  be  in  their  rooms  during  study,  hours 
Study  hours  are  from  7  o  'clock  until  10 :30  each  evening,  except 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Studying,  visiting,  and  social  gath- 
erings are  absolutely  forbidden  after  10:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

4.  Students  must  not  be  out  after  dark  except  when  properly 
chaperoned  and  then  only  with  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

5.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  money,  or  to  contract 
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bills  at  local  stores  or  other  places  of  business,  without  first 
placing  on  file  with  the  President  written  permission  from  their 
parents  or  guardians.  Merchants  of  Denton  are  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  College  in  the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  which 
is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  merchants,  students,  and  the  College. 

6.  Exercises  are  conducted  in  the  College  chapel  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend  these  exercises. 

7.  Excursions  and  other  social  gatherings  of  students  are 
not  allowed  on  Sundays.  It  is  expected  that  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings all  students  will  attend  the  church  to  which  they  belong 
or  which  their  parents  or  guardians  prefer  them  to  attend. 

8.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  receive  gentlemen  callers  ex- 
cept by  written  permission  of  their  parents  or  guardians  and  by 
direct  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Such  callers  may  be 
received  on  Saturday  evenings.  Sunday  visits  are  not  permitted 
except  by  special  permission.  Company  must  be  entertained 
at  such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

9.  Students  may  not  leave  town  to  go  home  or  elsewhere 
without  direct  permission  from  the  Dean  of  Women.  This  per- 
mission will  not  be  granted  to  a  student  unless  she  has  written 
permission  from  one  of  her  parents  or  from  her  guardian. 
Students  may  visit  friends  or  relatives  in  Denton  only  by  the 
special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women  or  of  the  Director  of 
the  Dormitories. 

10.  Students  going  home  or  leaving  town  without  the  per- 
mission and  approval  of  the  College  authorities  are  dishonorably 
dismissed  and  permanent  record  thereof  is  made  and  filed. 

11.  Students  are  not  expected  to  go  to  town  more  than  once 
a  week.  Permission  to  go  a  second  time  in  the  same  week  must 
be  obtained  from  the  faculty  advisers  or  the  Dean  of  Women 
and  such  permission  will  be  granted  only  for  urgent  reasons. 

12.  In  case  of  sickness  the  College  Physician,  whose  services 
are  free  to  students,  must  promptly  be  notified;  however,  stu- 
dents may,  by  special  permission,  call  in  another  physician  if 
they  prefer  to  do  so,  in  which  case  the  College  does  not  pay  the 
physician. 

13.  Students  are  expected  to  present  written  excuses  (on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  College)  for  absence  from  and  tardiness 
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to  classes  and  chapel  exercises.  Excuses  on  account  of  absence 
from  the  city  must  be  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Women.  Ex- 
cuses on  account  of  sickness  must  be  signed  by  the  College 
Physician.    See  further  explanations  regarding  absences,  page 

14.  All  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  Denton  are  required 
to  have  their  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts.  The  correspondence  of  students  must  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  amount. 

15.  Students  are  not  allowed  access  to  the  telephone,  and 
its  use  by  the  student  must  be  by  special  permission  and  only 
then  for  purposes  approved  by  the  College. 

16.  Proper  student  organizations  are  encouraged,  but  no 
such  organization  may  be  formed  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  College. 

17.  Students  are  amenable  to  the  standards  and  authority 
of  the  College  at  all  times  after  their  arrival  in  Denton  and  in 
coming  from  and  going  to  their  homes. 

18.  All  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  Denton  must  file  at 
the  College  formal  application  for  room  and  board.  Students 
are  allowed  to  board  only  at  such  homes  as  have  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  College,  and  no  student  may  arrange 
for  or  accept  a  boarding  place  without  first  obtaining  the  Pres- 
ident's consent.  Students  may  not  change  their  boarding  places 
without  good  reason  and  the  direct  permission  of  the  President 
or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

19.  Students  living  in  a  private  home  must  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  home,  who  is  held  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  standards  and  regulations  of  the 
College.  It  is  expected  that  all  violations  of  regulations  be 
reported  to  the  students'  faculty  advisers.  Serious  or  urgent 
matters  must  be  reported  directly  to  the  President,  or  to  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

20.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  private  homes 
that  encourage  or  permit  disloyalty  or  disobedience  to  the  Col- 
lege. Students  are  never  left  alone  at  night,  but  are  at  all 
times  in  the  care  of  some  responsible  woman  whose  duty  it  is  to 
safeguard  their  interests. 

21.  Exceptions  may  be  made  to  these  rules  for  weighty  rea- 
sons, provided  proper  application  therefor  be  made  and  ap- 
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proved  in  advance.  Students  should  consult  their  faculty  ad- 
visers in  matters  not  covered  by  these  regulations. 

UNIFORM  DRESS  REGULATIONS 

Experience  has  proved  that  uniform  dress  for  the  girls  of 
the  College  tends  to  promote  economy,  to  encourage  a  democratic 
spirit,  and  to  conserve  the  time  of  students.  For  these  reasons 
all  students  of  the  College  during  the  regular  session  are  re- 
quired to  wear  the  uniform  dress  herein  set  forth  at  all  times, 
the  only  exceptions  being  students  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  providing  the  uniform 
dress  for  a  girl  who  is  attending  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
should  not  be  included  in  the  expense  of  sending  her  to  the 
College,  because  the  average  girl  will  spend  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  as  much  for  clothing  while  at  home  for  a 
year,  or  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  for  clothing  at  any 
other  college  of  the  country,  as  she  is  required  to  spend  for  the 
same  length  of  time  at  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  of  the  articles  included  in  the  uniform  dress 
are  used  for  more  than  one  year.  Any  girl  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  providing  her  uniform  dress  in  advance  of  en- 
tering the  College,  may  enter  the  College  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  Dean  of  Women  provide  her  uniform  dress  later. 

1.    The  regulation  uniform  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

(A)  A  navy  blue  serge  suit,  consisting  of  a  coat  and  skirt. 
All  students  should  provide  themselves  with  an  extra  uniform 
skirt,  which  may  be  purchased  separately.  This  suit  must  be 
purchased  of  Denton  merchants. 

(B)  White  waists  to  be  worn  with  the  uniform  skirt  must 
be  made  of  regulation  cambric  No.  60,  using  Pictorial  Review 
pattern  No.  6898.  Make  the  waist  with  pocket  and  attached 
collar  as  indicated  in  pattern.  Close  waist  in  front  with  two 
inch  plait  finish,  in  which  four  button-holes  are  to  be  made. 
Make  sleeves  as  shown  in  pattern  with  a  plain  straight  cuff  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  width.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  the 
waist  are  to  be  made  double.  A  navy  blue  or  black  tie  is  to 
be  worn  with  white  waists.  Each  student  should  have  at  least 
six  of  these  waists.    It  is  wise  to  shrink  the  goods  before  making 
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waists.  Each  girl  should  make  some  or  all  of  these  waists  before 
coming  to  Denton. 

(C)  For  dress  occasions  there  shall  bo  a  plain  white  flaxon 
one-piece  dress,  made  according  to  Pictorial  Pattern  No.  6897. 
Finish  skirt  with  a  four-inch  hem  and  not  more  than  a  nine- 
inch  clearance  from  the  floor.  This  dress  may  have  either  a 
square  or  a  round  neck  and  either  three-quarter  or  half  length 
gleeves.  The  front  and  back  of  the  neck  opening  should  not 
exceed  three  inches  from  the  base  of  the  neck.  Inch-wide 
dainty,  durable  lace  and  insertion  should  be  used  for  neck 
and  sleeve  trimmings;  and  the  same  insertion  should  be  used 
for  the  belt  of  the  dress.  Each  student  should  have  at  least 
two  of  these  dresses.  When  practicable,  each  student  should 
purchase  the  material  and  make  the  dresses  before  leaving  home 
for  the  College. 

(D)  Wash  dresses  to  be  worn  only  within  the  College  prem- 
ises and  on  such  occasions  as  picnics,  etc.,  must  be  made  of  Park- 
hill  Imperial  Chambray  No.  7588.  Make  dresses  as  indicated 
in  Pictorial  Review  Pattern  No.  6896.  White  collar  and  cuffs  to 
be  made  of  No.  60  cambric.  In  making  the  skirt  of  this  dress  it 
is  wise  to  allow  several  inches  fullness  at  the  center  back  of  the 
skirt.  This  skirt  should  not  have  a  yoke.  It  should  be  finished 
with  a  four-inch  hem  and  not  more  than  a  nine-inch  floor  clear- 
ance. It  should  have  three-quarter  length  sleeves  finished  with 
white  turn  back  flare  cuffs.  The  waist  should  have  five  eyelets 
marked  each  side  of  the  center  front.  Both  collar  and  cuffs 
should  be  made  double.  No  piping  is  to  appear  anywhere  on 
this  dress.  Material  should  be  shrunk  before  dress  is  made. 
Each  student  should  have  at  least  two  of  these  dresses.  The 
material  should  be  purchased  and  the  dresses  made  before  com- 
ing to  Denton. 

(E)  A  white  dress  skirt  to  be  worn  with  white  uniform  waist 
must  be  made  of  galatea  according  to  Pictorial  Review  Pattern 
No.  6899.  Finish  skirt  with  a  four-inch  hem  and  a  nine-inch 
floor  clearance.  The  maximum  width  of  the  supporting  inside 
belt  for  the  galatea  skirt  is  three  inches.  The  material  should 
be  purchased  and  the  skirt  made  before  coming  to  Denton. 

(F)  A  Bradley  No.  9982  navy  blue  uniform  sweater  is  to 
be  worn  on  the  Campus  for  everyday  wear  during  the  cold 
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season.  This  sweater  should  be  purchased  in  Denton,  and  no  ]j 
other  make  or  color  of  sweater  will  be  permitted  to  be  worn. 

(G)  The  regulation  college  cap  is  to  be  worn  by  all  students 
when  off  the  Campus,  except  on  their  daily  walks  to  and  from 
the  College  and  when  taking  out-of-door  exercise.    The  cap  \ 
should  be  purchased  of  Denton  merchants. 

(H)  For  Campus  use  a  white  outing  hat,  uniform  size,  is 
to  be  worn  in  warm  weather,  and  a  Bradley  No.  1820  navy  blue 
wool  toboggan  cap  in  cold  weather. 

(I)  Plain  black  stockings  of  sensible  weight  and  shoes  of 
standard  style,  common  sense  heel,  in  black  leather,  shall  be 
worn.   No  fancy  colors  or  novelty  styles  will  be  permitted. 

(J)  A  medium  shade  of  conventional  one  or  two-button 
black  kid  gloves  shall  be  worn  with  the  serge  suit.  For  every- 
day wear  in  extremely  cold  weather,  blue  woolen  gloves  may 
be  worn. 

(K)    Black  or  dark  blue  hair  ribbons  may  be  worn. 

(L)  All  students  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with 
storm  coats  and  hats  in  midnight  blue  or  black  and  with  high 
rubbers. 

(M)  If  a  heavy  top  coat  is  needed,  it  should  be  a  cloth  coat 
of  conservative  lines  and  either  black  or  midnight  blue  in  color. 
None  other  than  midnight  blue  or  black  coats  may  be  worn. 

2.  Senior  or  degree  students  have  in  addition  to  the  regular 
college  uniform  a  senior  uniform.  This  consists  of  a  white  rep 
Peter  Thompson  dress  to  be  worn  with  white  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. 

3.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
should  supply  themselves  with  a  gymnasium  suit  consisting  of 
shoes,  bloomers  and  middy.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity, 
these  garments  should  be  bought  after  coming  to  Denton. 

4.  Students  in  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  following  articles:  (1)  three  long 
white  aprons,  which  should  be  made  at  home  of  soft  finished 
cambric,  according  to  Pictorial  Review  pattern  No.  6870.  (The 
goods  should  be  shrunk,  and  the  apron  be  made  to  come  one 
inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  dress  skirt) ;  (2)  four  towels, 
three-fourths  of  a  yard  in  length,  made  of  blue  and  white 
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checked  glass  toweling;  (3)  and  two  white  holders,  suspended 
by  tape,  which  may  be  attached  to  the  band  of  the  apron.  Thin 
asbestos  holders  may  be  purchased,  if  desirable,  and  washable 
white  cases,  suspended  by  tape,  made  to  hold  them.  These  may 
be  purchased  after  reaching  Denton  at  45  cents  each,  including 
a  holder. 

5.  Long  aprons  are  needed  for  the  work  in  manual  training, 
chemistry,  etc.  These  should  be  made  after  school  opens,  ac- 
cording to  directions  that  will  be  given  by  the  directors  of  the 
various  departments. 

6.  Students  must  purchase  the  suit,  cap,  gymnasium  suit, 
outing  hat,  wool  cap,  and  sweater  in  Denton  after  conferring 
with  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing. 
The  clothing  described  in  paragraphs  B,  C,  D  and  E  should  be 
made  before  coming  to  Denton,  but  the  material  or  sample  of 
materials  should  be  procured  from  Denton  merchants  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity.  It  is  advisable  to  purchase  top  coat,  rain 
coat,  hat  and  rubbers  before  coming  to  Denton. 

7.  Estimate  of  cost  of  College  uniform : 


Blue  serge  tailor-made  suit  $25.00 

Extra  serge  skirt   9.50 

Two  white  flaxon  dresses,  @  $4.00   8.00 

Two  blue  chambray  dresses,  @  $2.00   4.00 

One  white  dress  skirt   1.50 

Six  white  waists,  @  75  cents   4.50 

Gloves  and  hair  ribbons   3.00 

College  cap   2.50 

Two  ties,  @  50  cents   1.00 

Sweater   7.50 

Wool  toboggan  cap   1.00 

Warm  weather  campus  hat  .'  50 

Domestic  science  students : 

Three  aprons,  @  75  cents  $  2.25 

Four  towels,  @  25  cents.   1.00 

One  holder  45 

Physical  training  students : 

Gymnasium  shoes  $  2.00 

Bloomers   3.00 

Middy    1.50 
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8.    Denton  dressmakers,  approved  by  the  College,  will 
make  the  following  uniform  garments  for  the  prices 


indicated : 

Chambray  dress  $  2.00 

Flaxon  dress   2.00 

Shirtwaist  75 

Galatea  skirt   1.00 

Extra  serge  skirt   2.50 

Apron   35 

Hemming  towels  05 


An  extra  charge  of  25  cents  per  garment  will  be  made  where 
the  dressmaker  shrinks  the  material  before  making  garment. 
The  expense  of  making  these  clothes  may  be  avoided  if  parents 
will  get  the  proper  material  and  make  or  have  made  the  articles 
before  the  girls  leave  home  for  college. 

9.  For  street,  students  will  be  expected  to  wear  the  full 
uniform,  which  consists  of  either  the  skirt  and  white  waist,  or 
the  blue  serge  suit.  The  cap  must  be  worn  with  the  uniform 
dress. 

10.  For  church  and  for  all  social  and  public  affairs  the  white 
uniform  dress  or  the  white  skirt  and  waist  may  be  worn  when 
the  season  permits  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Textiles  and  Clothing  Department. 

11.  The  blue  chambray  dress  must  be  worn  in  the  cooking 
laboratories;  it  may  also  be  worn  to  all  classes  and  about  the 
College  Campus,  but  must  not  be  worn  to  the  evening  meal  or 
on  Sundays. 

12.  Gymnasium  suits  and  shoes  must  not  be  worn  outside  of 
the  gymnasium. 

13.  The  uniform  must  be  worn  as  directed  above  on  and 
after  September  20  by  old  students,  and  October  4  by  new 
students. 

14.  All  students  whose  homes  are  in  Denton  must  wear  the 
uniform  to  and  from  College  and  on  the  College  Campus;  and 
are  subject  to  all  of  the  College  regulations  when  they  wear 
the  College  uniform  elsewhere. 

15.  All  students  are  required  to  wear  the  uniform  when 
traveling  to  and  from  the  College  on  visits  home  or  trips  else- 
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where,  after  the  regulations  have  gone  into  effect. 

16.  Students  must  not  dispose  of  College  uniforms  to  any 
one  living  in  Denton. 

17.  Any  variation  from  these  rules  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITIES 
College  Surroundings  and  Activities 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  student  body 
of  the  College  is  the  atmosphere  of  wholesome  congeniality  and 
democratic  living  that  pervades  it.  The  unity  and  loyalty  of  the 
student  body  is  exceptional.  It  is  contributed  to  by  several  con- 
ditions. The  close  association  and  sense  of  comradeship  existing 
among  the  students,  and  between  the  faculty  and  students,  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  favorable  comment.  The  teachers  give 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  energy,  outside  of  classroom  and 
formal  instruction,  to  the  social  life,  the  moral  elevation,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  individual  student.  No  student 
comes  to  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  and  is  lost  in  the  mass. 
Every  student  is  assigned  a  definite  place  in  a  small  group  tha/ 
is  directly  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  looks 
after  the  student's  needs  and  comforts  in  every  possible  way. 
This  applies  to  students  living  in  private  homes  as  well  as  to 
those  living  in  the  dormatories,  and  students  living  in  private 
homes  are  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and  requirements  as 
dormitory  students. 

The  democracy  and  the  congeniality  of  the  student  life  is  fur- 
ther promoted  by  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  college  uniform 
dress.  The  uniform  consists  of  several  different  kinds  of  cos- 
tumes, described  in  detail  on  pages  170-174.  They  are  neat  and 
stylish  and  as  inexpensive  as  is  consistent  with  their  attractive- 
ness and  substantiality.  Extravagance  is  discouraged  in  every 
way  possible,  and  the  students  come  to  feel  that  what  a  person 
is  counts  for  more  than  what  she  spends. 

Though  the  College  is  not  under  the  supervision  of  any  relig- 
ious organization,  the  moral,  spiritual  and  Christian  influences 
in  the  College  life  are  irreproachable.    Students  are  urged  to 
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attend  Sunday  school  and  church  services  on  Sunday,  as  regu- 
larly as  they  do  in  their  home  towns.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  holds  a  religious  service  every  Thursday 
evening,  and  also  furnishes  to  the  students  many  very  pelasant 
social  occasions. 

Recreation 

Wholesome,  recreative  pastimes,  and  various  ways  of  secur- 
ing healthful  enjoyment  and  entertainment  are  generously  pro- 
vided within  the  College  community.  Excursions  and  picnic 
trips  to  some  of  the  woodland  resorts  are  supplemented  by 
smaller  group  luncheons  and  spreads  in  the  park  or  woods  of  the 
College  campus.  College  and  dormitory  tea  parties  and  recep- 
tions, both  formal  and  informal,  give  the  students  the  advantage 
of  both  the  pleasures  of  social  life  and  the  training  in  its  proprie- 
ties. 

Outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basketball,  hockey,  tether-tennis,  track 
work,  field  day  exercises,  all  add  vigor  and  zest  to  the  college  life 
and  stimulate  strong  but  friendly  rivalry,  further  strengthening 
the  oneness  of  the  study  body  while  developing  a  true  sense  of 
self-control,  self-direction,  and  fair  dealing. 

It  is  believed  that  the  "  problems  and  perils  of  leisure  are 
greater  than  are  those  of  labor, ' '  and  that  members  of  the  faculty 
should  play  with  the  students  as  well  as  work  with  them.  At 
the  College  both  are  done  with  earnestness  and  joyousness.  The 
final  test  of  any  plan  or  method  is,  "Does  it  work?"  The  Col- 
lege counts  its  happy-hearted,  self-controlled,  serious-working 
student  body  a  sufficient  answer. 

Lectures,  Entertainments,  Concerts  and  Recitals 

Every  year  the  students  of  the  College  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  men  of  national  and  international  prominence  and 
to  enjoy  the  best  quality  of  entertainments  given  by  authors, 
readers,  players,  and  musicians.  Various  subjects — informa- 
tional, ethical,  cultural,  practical — are  presented  in  these  lectures 
and  entertainments,  adding  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the 
college  life.  The  Artists  Course  and  various  college  organizations 
have  brought  to  the  students  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Martinelli,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Oscar  Seagle,  Mme.  Legins- 
ka,  the  Flonzalley  String  Quartet,  the  Zoellner  String  Quartet, 
the  Devereux  Players,  Alfred  Noyes,  and  many  other  artists  of 
high  rank. 

During  the  college  year  1917-1918,  the  students  have  heard 
Zimbalist,  May  Peterson,  John  Masefield,  the  Devereux  Players, 
and  a  series  of  lectures  by  Frank  Parsons.  Free  public  con- 
certs, for  students  and  townspeople,  are  given  throughout  the 
school  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  College  has  its  own  moving-picture  machine  and  shows 
from  time  to  time  films  of  entertaining  character  and  of  edu- 
cational value.  This  spring  a  May  Festival,  in  which  more 
than  two  hundred  students  participated,  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Music,  including  the  oratorio 
of  Elijah,  sung  by  the  College  Choral  Club  and  the  Denton 
Choral  Club,  assisted  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Student  Organizations 

Students'  clubs  and  other  college  organizations  are  well  rep- 
resented in  the  College.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  The 
Students'  Association  and  Students'  Council,  contributing  much 
to  the  social  solidarity  of  the  student  body  and  rendering  valua- 
ble service  in  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  high  ethical 
ideals;  the  Athletic  Association,  having  charge,  with  faculty 
advice  and  supervision,  of  the  various  athletic  activities ;  three 
literary  societies,  known  as  the  M.  Eleanor  Brackenridge  Club, 
the  Chaparral  Club,  and  Athenaeum  club,  each  having  full 
membership  in  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  promoting  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  students ;  the  Press  Club,  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Intercollegiate  Press  Association ;  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  clubs  representing  the  town 
or  county  in  which  the  members  live. 

In  order  that  proper  encouragement  may  be  given  to  the 
spirit  of  economy,  a  faculty  committee  is  appointed  each  year  to 
supervise  and  approve  the  expenditures  and  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  all  student  organizations  in  the  College. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Helen  Faye  Fair,  General  Secretary:  A.  B.,  Washburn  Col- 
lege ;  Post-Graduate  National  Training  School  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Student  Officers :  Gertrude  Carter,  President ;  Mattie  Gondy, 
Vice-President;  Lucy  Harrison,  Secretary;  Mildred  Parks, 
Treasurer. 

The  Young  "Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization, whose  purpose  is  to  promote  Christian  ideals  of  con- 
duct and  character.  This  the  Association  tries  to  do  through  sev- 
eral lines  of  activity:  weekly  inspirational  meetings,  frequent 
social  gatherings,  co-operation  with  the  Denton  churches  in  offer- 
ing Bible  study  through  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  an  emphasis 
on  service  both  on  the  campus  and  at  home.  The  Association 
tries  especially  to  welcome  new  girls  and  help  them  in  forming 
ideals  for  college  life ;  and  it  also  strives  to  bring  to  the  graduate 
a  realization  of  the  need  for  Christian  leadership,  and  a  desire 
to  share  with  others  the  privileges  the  College  has  given. 

The  administration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet,  consisting  of  the  officers  and 
chairman  of  standing  committees.  There  is  an  Advisory  Board, 
composed  of  faculty  members  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity churches;  and  since  September,  1916,  a  General  Secre- 
tary has  been  employed  by  the  Association  to  assist  the  Cabinet 
and  membership  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Two  rooms  have  been 
set  aside  in  the  College  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  one  an  office,  the 
other  a  large  room  which  has  been  attractively  furnished  by  the 
Association,  and  which  is  used  for  meetings  and  parties,  not 
only  by  the  Association  but  by  the  other  student  organizations. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  College  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  membership  in  it  is  transferable  to  any  other  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  the  United  States,  and  will  be  accepted  by  it,  from  any 
other  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  United  States. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  of  the  College  publish  a  weekly  paper,  The 
Lass-0 ;  a  quarterly  magazine,  The  Daedalian ;  and  the  graduat- 
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ing  class  publishes  a  Year  Book.  These  publications  are  man- 
aged entirely  by  the  students,  with  a  slight  supervision  by  a 
Faculty  Committee  on  Publication,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Lass-0  is  devoted  entirely  to  current  happenings  about  the 
College  and  to  present  problems  and  interests  of  the  student 
body.  The  Daedalian  is  a  literary  magazine  to  which  the  best 
work  of  the  English  Department  is  contributed.  Any  student 
of  the  College  in  any  department,  however,  is  cordially  invited  to 
add  to  its  contents.  The  Year  Book  of  the  graduating  class  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  subjects  and  illustrations  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  student  body.  Every  department  of  the  College  is 
represented  in  some  way  in  this  book,  both  humorously  and 
seriously. 

DEMONSTRATION  COTTAGE 

The  College  has,  as  a  part  of  its  Foods  and  Cookery  work, 
a  model  demonstration  cottage,  or  place  where  practice-house- 
keeping work  is  carried  on.  The  Cottage  is  a  modern,  well- 
planned,  substantial  building.  The  planning  of  this  building 
was  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  house-planning 
classes,  and  the  details  were  worked  out  by  two  students  of  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts.  The  interior  finish  and  decoration, 
and  the  furnishing  and  equipping,  were  also  planned  by  stu- 
dents under  faculty  supervision. 

The  practical  house-keeping  work  is  conducted  on  the  follow- 
ing plan,  with  slight  modifications  from  time  to  time.  The 
Junior  students  taking  the  Foods  and  Cookery  Group  are 
divided  into  small  congenial  groups.  Every  group  lives  in  the 
cottage  two  or  more  weeks  under  a  trained  and  experienced 
instructor,  usually  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Foods  and 
Cookery  Department.  During  this  time,  each  student  in  turn 
serves  as  cook,  assistant,  and  housekeeper,  thus  gaining  experi- 
ence in  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  house  in  accordance  with 
approved  methods,  such  as  previous  investigation  and  instruc- 
tion have  determined. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  teach  the  student  how  best  and 
most  easily  to  accommodate  herself  to  simple  conditions  and  to 
a  moderate  income;  how  to  prepare  simple  and  appetizing 
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dishes  well  chosen  as  to  their  food  value  and  cost ;  how  to  lay 
the  table  in  an  attractive  manner  with  a  limited  supply  of 
silver,  china,  and  linen ;  how  to  serve  food  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive way  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and  energy,  as  would  be 
done  in  the  home  without  a  maid ;  and  how  to  clean  and  keep 
in  good  condition  the  floors  and  the  interior  woodwork  of  the 
cottage. 

Before  going  to  the  demonstration  cottage,  the  students  re- 
port to  the  College  Physician  to  be  examined  as  to  their  gen- 
eral condition;  their  weight  is  taken  and  blood  tested.  This 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the  cottage,  and  the 
records  compared.  At  the  end  of  this  experiment,  a  complete 
dietary  study  is  made  by  each  girl  of  her  work  as  cook.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  food,  the  amount  of  waste  discarded,  and 
the  nutriment  (carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins)  consumed, 
with  their  values  in  calories.  The  hours  which  each  person 
devoted  to  sleep,  to  light  exercise,  to  study  or  other  mental 
work  are  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  number  of  calories  required 
in  accordance  with  the  different  weights.  The  model  demonstra- 
tion cottage  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unique,  popular,  and  practical 
phase  of  the  Household  Arts  work  and  is  the  application  and 
culmination  of  the  courses  in  home  economics. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  second  Demonstration 
Cottage,  which  building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  October,  1918.  The  opening  of  this  cottage  will  pro- 
vide for  a  three  weeks'  period  of  residence  for  all  junior  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  and  for  a 
second  period  of  three  weeks  for  all  students  in  the  senior  year, 
where  problems  in  both  Administration  and  Nutrition  will  be 
practically  demonstrated. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  College  occupies  large,  well  ventilated  and 
well  lighted  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building.  It  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  and  trained  librarion 
and  trained  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  in  constant  attendance  in 
the  reading  room,  to  aid  anyone  in  search  of  information.  The 
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books  are  classified  according  to  the  Dewey-Decimal  system  and 
arranged  in  stacks  to  which  all  students  have  free  access. 

As  the  Library  is  intended  chiefly  for  reference  work,  it  con- 
tains standard  and  technical  works  which  have  been  selected  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  College  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  addition,  however,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  books  of 
general  information  and  culture.  The  reference  shelves  con* 
tain  the  best  sets  of  reference  works,  including  general  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries,  periodical  guides  and  encyclopedias  o.f 
special  subjects. 

The  Library  subscribes  to  over  one  hundred  magazines,  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  general,  many  of  which  are  from  time  to 
time  bound.  All  the  leading  newspapers  of  Texas  and  several 
Eastern  papers  are  received  regularly. 

The  Library  is  open  from  7  :45  a.  m.  to  5  :45  p.  m.,  and  from 
7 :00  to  9  :00  p.  m.  every  day  except  Sunday. 

THE  COLLEGE  LAUNDRY 

All  students  of  the  College  are  expected  to  have  their  laundry 
-work  done  in  the  College  laundry.  Laundry  lists,  with  prices, 
are  supplied  in  advance.  A  laundry  list  filled  out  with  the 
owner's  name  and  the  number  of  different  articles  deposited, 
must  accompany  every  bundle  of  laundry  sent  in.  The  list  is 
used  in  sorting  the  laundry,  and  in  returning  same.  When  re- 
turned it  shows  the  amount  of  work  and  the  cost  of  same,  set- 
tlement for  which  is  made  when  the  monthly  board  is  paid. 

All  articles  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  the  marking  to  be  with  indelible  ink.  The  name  may 
be  placed  on  each  white  article  with  a  pen.  In  case  of  dark 
goods  a  small  strip  of  white  linen  bearing  the  name  should  be 
sewed  to  the  garment.  In  no  case  may  a  student  include  in  her 
laundry  bag  any  article  belonging  to  another  student.  Stu- 
dents must  arrange  these  matters  among  themselves  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  of  laundry  markings. 

Each  student  must  have  her  own  laundry  bag,  which  should 
be  plainly  marked  with  her  name,  and  which  shall  be  used  in 
delivering  her  laundry  at  the  laundry  room  at  such  times  as 
may  be  announced.    Laundry  bags  should  be  made  according 
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to  directions  given  by  the  teacher  of  clothing  at  the  opening 
of  school,  the  cost  of  material  for  each  bag  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  cents.  Students  may  not  deposit  or  receive  laundry  work 
at  any  other  times  than  those  announced  by  the  management. 
The  laundry  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  do  the  laundry  of 
any  student  until  she  has  complied  with  the  requirements  men- 
tioned above. 

Copies  of  the  printed  laundry  list,  with  full  regulations  gov- 
erning laundry  work,  are  sent  on  request. 

In  connection  with  the  laundry  there  is  a  well  equipped  dry- 
cleaning  plant.  All  kinds  of  cleaning  and  pressing  will  be 
done  at  reasonable  prices. 

There  are  well-equipped  laundry  rooms  in  one  of  the  in- 
structional buildings,  quite  separate  from  the  regular  laundry 
above  referred  to,  where  any  college  student  who  desires  may 
do  all  her  own  laundry  work,  upon  payment  of  a  very  small  fee. 
A  large  number  of  students  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

APPOINTMENTS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  OTHER  AIDS 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Appointments 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  College  has,  according  to  law, 
made  provision  for  about  two  hundred  appointive  students  to 
be  apportioned  throughout  the  State.  Entrance  to  the  College 
is  not  limited  to  appointive  students.  An  appointment  to  the 
College  reduces  the  annual  expense  twenty  dollars  ($20.00), 
as  appointive  students  receive  credit  for  the  incidental  fees 
($15.00)  and  are  given  free  use  of  textbooks  ($5.00).  An 
applicant  for  such  appointment  should  write  to,  or  consult 
with,  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  she  lives. 

Scholarships  to  the  Honor  Gradutes  from  High  Schools 

A  scholarship  is  awarded  the  girl  who  graduates  with  the 
highest  record  in  scholarship  and  deportment  from  any  Texas 
high  school  of  the  first  class  as  designated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.    This  scholarship  is  presented  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  girl's  graduation,  and  secures  for  the  holder  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  and  book  rental 
($20.00),  provided  she  matriculates  in  the  College  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  session  following  the  date  on  which  the  scholar- 
ship is  awarded. 

Scholarships  in  the  Department  of  Music 

Three  scholarships  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Music 
for  the  year  1918-1919,  one  each  in  Piano,  Voice  and  Violin. 
The  students  receiving  them  will  be  entitled  to  music  lessons 
throughout  the  year  free  of  all  cost.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Directors  of  Piano, 
Voice,  and  Violin,  musical  talent  being  the  chief  consideration 
in  making  the  decision. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  contest  will  send  their  names 
to  the  Registrar  before  September  1,  1918,  and  be  prepared 
to  play  or  sing  for  the  committee  on  the  opening  day  of  school, 
at  which  time  appointments  will  be  made. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  offered  in  the  prac- 
tice teaching  department  to  students  who  would  otherwise  b* 
unable  to  study  piano,  voice  or  violin.  Lessons  are  given  by 
advanced  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors  of  the 
departments.  No  fees  are  required  in  this  connection  except 
fees  for  practice. 

Chaparral  Literary  Club  Scholarships 

The  Chaparral  Literary  Club  offers,  during  each  year,  four 
scholarships  worth  twenty-five  dollars  each.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  each  year  on  the  first  day  of  May.  Students  who 
received  them  for  the  year  1917-1918  were,  Gertrude  Millar, 
Denton;  Mildred  Tribble,  Navasota;  Myrtle  McCollum,  Valley 
View ;  and  Rosa  Vacula,  Kaufman. 

Mary  Eleanor  Brackenridge  Club  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Eleanor  Brackenridge  Club  has  established  a  schol: 
arship  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year.  This  schol- 
arship is  a  non-interest  bearing  loan.    The  beneficiary  is  ex- 
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pected  to  repay  the  club  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
a  month  as  soon  as  she  secures  a  remunerative  position.  The 
applicant  for  this  scholarship  must  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class,  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  high 
school  record  as  to  her  grades  and  personal  conduct.  She  must 
also  be  financially  unable  to  attend  college  without  some  such 
help.  Miss  Irma  Myers  who  now  holds  this  scholarship  will 
also  hold  it  for  the  next  session. 

Texas  Farm  Women's  Council  Scholarship 

Miss  Mary  Eleanor  Brackenridge  gives  two  scholarships  of 
three  hundred  dollars  each  through  the  Texas  Farm  Women's 
Council.  These  scholarships  are  held  by  Eloise  Trigg  of  Denton, 
and  Annie  "Wolf  of  Beeville.  They  will  be  continued  through 
the  next  session,  and  will  be  held  by  the  same  students  who  now 
hold  them. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENSION 

The  College  has  a  well-organized  Department  of  Extension, 
through  which  its  lecturers  and  demonstrators  and  other  workers 
are  able  to  take  into  the  homes  of  the  State  the  results  of  the 
laboratory  and  research  work  accomplished  by  an  able  corps 
of  home  economic  experts. 

The  first  requirement  for  successful  extension  instruction  or 
assistance  along  any  line  is  a  strong  supply  base.  The  College 
meets  this  requirement  for  its  home  economics  extension  work 
in  a  laboratory-and-equipment  division  second  to  none  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  a  faculty  selected  from  the  best  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  second  requirement  for 
successful  work  is  a  corps  of  extension  workers  possessing  (in 
addition  to  qualifications  which  enable  them  to  select,  appro- 
priate, and  bring  into  the  homes  such  instruction  and  assistance 
as  is  needed)  a  definite  ideal  of  service.  Without  such  an  ideal, 
the  most  enviable  educational  training  that  may  be  acquired  is 
of  small  benefit  to  the  world;  this  requirement,  therefore,  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major  consideration  in  the  se- 
lection of  home  economics  workers  for  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension. ' 
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In  addition  to  its  lecture  and  demonstration  service  over  the 
State,  the  Department  of  Extension  responds  to  such  needs  from 
the  women's  organizations  of  Texas  as  arise  in  the  pursuance  of 
club  study  courses  on  home  economics,  the  preparation  of  papers 
requiring  definite  research  work,  authoritative  information  on 
food  science,  etc.  It  also  prepares  courses  of  studies  and  fur- 
nishes lecturers  on  club  subjects  of  general  importance  requir- 
ing authoritative  interpretation. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Extension  is  carried  on 
through  its  lecturers  and  demonstrators  in  the  field,  and  through 
the  medium  of  educational  exhibits,  home  economics  and  other 
bulletins,  and  direct  correspondence.  The  service  is  open  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  lectures,  demonstrations,  or  bulletins 
from  its  home  economics  department,  or  recitals,  concerts  and 
musical  lectures  from  its  music  department,  may  be  arranged 
for  through  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

SUMMER  SESSION  AND  SUMMER  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

The  summer  session  of  the  College,  known  as  the  fourth 
quarter,  is  composed  of  the  summer  school  and  of  the  summer 
normal  institute  for  teachers. 

The  aim  of  the  summer  session  of  the  College  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  summer  instruction  equal  to  the  opportunities 
offered  for  instruction  during  the  other  regular  quarters  of 
the  College  year.  Review  classes  in  all  subjects  required  for 
the  various  grades  of  State  teachers'  certificates  and  both  series 
of  State  examinations  are  offered  for  public  school  teachers 
and  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  profession.  Many 
of  the  preparatory  subjects  are  also  offered,  which  makes  the 
summer  quarter  an  excellent  time  to  prepare  for  entrance 
examinations,  or  to  remove  admission  conditions  to  the  regular 
College  classes. 

By  attending  summer  sessions  in  addition  to  the  regular 
sessions,  and  electing  the  required  work  in  education,  one  may 
complete  any  of  the  regular  four-year  courses  in  three  years, 
and  receive  a  teacher's  permanent  certificate  without  exami- 
nation.   Credits  from  other  reputable  educational  institutions 
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may  be  transferred  to  the  College,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  of  resident  work,  any  of  the  regular  College  courses 
may  be  completed  during  summer  sessions. 

An  exceptionally  large  number  of  courses,  representing  a 
majority  of  the  courses  ordinarily  given  in  all  the  quarters  of 
the  regular  session,  is  offered  during  the  summer  quarter.  This 
wide  variety  and  large  number  of  courses  enable  teachers  to 
attend  during  consecutive  summers  and  to  arrange  their  courses 
in  proper  order  and  sequence.  This  plan  also  enables  former 
graduates  of  the  College  to  get  their  degrees  in  three  summers, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  wide  range  of  courses  from  which 
to  select  their  elective  work.  Many  special  courses,  including 
those  in  public  school  music,  kindergarten  training,  playground 
supervision,  and  the  teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools,  are 
offered  to  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  and  teach  these 
subjects. 

The  instruction  in  the  summer  normal  institute  is  given  by 
regular  members  of  the  College  faculty,  assisted  by  public 
school  teachers,  high  school  principals,  superintendents  of  city 
schools,  and  superintendents  of  county  schools,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  special  qualifications,  their  close  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  public  school  teachers  and  their 
successful  experience  as  instructors  in  summer  normal  insti- 
tutes. Wnile  not  neglecting  the  cultural  phases  of  education, 
each  instructor  gives  not  only  class  instruction,  but  personal 
and  individual  help  with  a  view  to  preparing  teachers  to  stand 
successfully  the  examination  for  teachers'  State  certificates. 

The  instruction  in  the  college  subjects  of  the  summer  school 
is  given  by  members  of  the  regular  College  faculty,  which 
consists  of  more  than  seventy  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  and  training  in  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  summer  quarter  continues  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks, 
thereby  enabling  a  student  to  earn  as  many  credits  during  the 
quarter  as  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  College  year.  The 
assignment  of  rooms  for  the  students  of  the  summer  normal 
institute  and  the  summer  school  is  begun  the  first  of  January 
of  each  year,  and  it  is  important  that  summer  school  students 
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should  send  in  their  assurance  fees  ($2.00  per  student)  as  soon 
after  that  time  as  possible,  as  all  room  assignments  are  made 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  received.  A  bulletin 
announcing  the  details  of  the  forthcoming  summer  session  is 
printed  about  March  first  of  each  year. 

The  summer  quarter  for  1919  opens  Tuesday,  June  3,  1919. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  life  of  the  College  of  In- 
dustrial Arts,  there  was  little  change  in  the  attendance  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  main,  this  slow  growth  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  institution  and 
as  to  the  function  which  it  was  destined  to  perform  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  young  women  of  Texas. 

Within  recent  years,  the  objects  of  the  College  have  been 
better  understood,  and  the  school  has  enjoyed  an  unparalleled 
growth.  The  session  of  1917-1918  shows  an  increase  in  enroll- 
ment of  25  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Including  the 
summer  session,  which  has  had  a  corresponding  growth,  there 
have  been  enrolled  during  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  College 
approximately  1900  young  women.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  freshmen  in  the  regular  session  of  1917-1918,  all  of  whom 
were  graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  exceeded  the  entire 
matriculation  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  College,  indicates  the 
position  which  the  College  has  assumed  among  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  State. 
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APPENDIX 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  AND  SPECIMEN  ADMISSION  EX- 
AMINATION QUESTIONS. 

The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  requires  fifteen  (15)  admission 
units  for  freshman  standing  in  the  College.  These  may  be  offered, 
with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  from  a  large  number  of 
selected  groups  of  studies.  A  list  of  subjects  from  which  admission 
credits  may  be  offered  is  found  on  page  23  of  this  catalogue. 

Students  desiring  to  secure  freshman  standing  by  entrance  exam- 
ations  are  asked  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subjects  and 
conditions  as  contained  under  the  regulations  concerning  general 
admission  to  the  College.  For  a  description  of  the  scope  of  work 
covered  by  entrance  examinations  in  the  various  subjects,  students 
should  consult  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Texas, 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  Course  of  Study 
may  be  secured  without  cost  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  College  uses  the  outline  given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study 
prescribed  for  four-year  high  schools  as  the  basis  for  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  credits.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  cov- 
ered by  the  entrance  examinations  and  the  text-books  to  be  used 
in  making  preparation  for  the  same  may  be  seen  in  this  Course  of 
Study. 

There  are  many  subjects  in  which  students  may  offer  admission 
credits  that  are  not  given  in  some  high  schools.  Among  these 
are  Bible,  education,  choral  and  orchestra,  commercial  geography, 
harmony,  piano,  reading  or  expression,  shorthand,  typewriting,  vio- 
lin, voice,  and  vocational  mathematics.  Students  who  desire  to  take 
admission  examinations  in  any  of  these  subjects  or  in  domestic  art, 
domestic  science,  manual  art,  or  drawing  may  secure  some  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  scope  of  work  covered  in  these  subjects  by  re- 
ferring to  the  brief  outline  of  these  courses  in  this  catalogue.  The 
examinations  in  most  of  these  subjects  will  be  oral  and  will  consist 
of  demonstration  work  in  laboratories  or  classrooms. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  College  by  examination  should  take 
the  uniform  College  entrance  examinations  prepared  by  the  High 
School  Supervisors  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These 
examinations  will  be  held  at  the  various  high  schools  of  the  State 
during  the  week  beginning  the  second  Monday  in  May.  Students 
desiring  to  take  these  examinations  should  request  their  superin- 
tendent or  principal  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Austin,  Texas. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  take  the  uniform  college  entrance  ex- 
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aminations  in  May,  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  held  at 
the  College,  September  12-14,  1918.  Students  contemplating  tak- 
ing the  entrance  examinations  in  September  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested in  the  specimen  examination  qustions  given  below. 

Advanced  Arithmetic   ( %   unit) . 

1.  (a)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.  of  1836,  1482,  1938,  and 

8398. 

(b)  Find  the  value  of  3  2/17  of  86 

4  2/13        2  1/16 

2.  How  many  jars  each  containing  2  gal.,  3  qts.,  1  pt.,  and  3  gi. 
can  be  filled  from  a  flask  containing  285  gal.? 

Check  the  result  by  multiplication. 

3.  (a)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  362467.097. 
(b)  Extract  the  square  root  of  8260.628544. 

4.  Find  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  if  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
20  in.  and  the  altitude  is  30  in. 

5.  Allowing  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  sides  for  doors,  win- 
dows, and  baseboards,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the 
sides  and  ceiling  of  a  room  22  ft.  by  18  ft.  and  91/&  ft.  high 
at  22^  cents  per  square  yard? 

6.  The  Washington  monument  is  555  ft.  high.  What  is  the 
height  of  a  post  that  casts  a  shadow  1  ft.  9  in.  when  the  mon- 
ument casts  a  shadow  192  ft.  6  in.? 

7.  Find  the  compound  interest  on  $500  for  3  yr.  4  mo.  15  da. 
at  4%. 

8.  How  much  must  I  invest  in  four  per  cent  bonds  at  102  7/8  to 
yield  an  income  of  $4,120? 

7.  The  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  government  at  the 
various  periods  named  was  as  follows  (in  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars):  1791,  7.5;  1800,  8.3;  1810,  5.3;  1816,  12.7;  1820, 
9.1;  1830,  4.9;  1835,  0.0004;  1840,  0.5;  1850,  6.3;  1860, 
6.4.     Represent  these  statistics  graphically. 

Agriculture  unit). 

1.  In  crossing  horned  cattle  with  polled  cattle,  the  polled  (horn- 
less) character  is  dominant,  (a)  What  would  be  the  appear- 
ance of  the  offspring  in  respect  to  this  character  in  the  first 
generation?  (b)  If  hybrids  in  respect  to  this  character  are 
crossed,  what  would  be  the  theoretical  proportion  of  horned 
and  polled  cattle  among  the  offspring?  (c)  In  what  case 
would  the  actual  proportions  approach  the  theoretical? 

2.  (a)  In  what  ways  are  plants  propagated? 

(b)  What  are  the  advantages  of  artificial  propagation  of 
plants? 
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3.  (a)  How  is  budding  done? 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  trees  that  are  budded? 

4.  What  are  the  measures  advocated  for  controlling  boll  weevil? 

5.  How  has  Texas  fever  among  cattle  been  controlled? 

6.  How  are  some  kinds  of  insects  beneficial    to  agriculture? 
Give  examples. 

7.  What  are  the  main  types  of  insects  classed  according  to  feed- 
ing habits  and  what  are  the  general  methods  for  controlling 

these  types? 

8.  What  are  the  main  types  of  sheep  and  the  main  breeds  in 

each  type? 

9.  (a)  Name  the  leading  breeds  of    poultry   in    the  United 

States. 

(b)  Why  should  eggs  be  graded  on  the  market? 
10.    Describe  the  ideal  dairy  type  of  cow. 

Algebra  (1^  units). 

1.  Factor:  4aN-lla2b2+9b4;  x3 — 4x2 — 7x+10;  27m6+216d'; 
x2 — 2xy+y2 — m2+10m — 25;  2x — y+4x2 — 2xy. 

2.  (a)     Reduce  to  a  fraction:    x — 2y — x>  2xy+4y2. 

x+2y 

(b)     Find  the  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  of:  x2 — 10x+21;  5x— 
15;  2x2 — x — 15. 


3.    Find  the  algebraic  sum  of : 


(x— 2)(x— 3)   1  (x— 1)(3— x) 
1 


(x— l)(x— 2) 

4.  Solve  for  x  and  y:    x_|_Y^7.  X_Y_|t 

5.  A,  B,  and  C  have  certain  sums  of  money.  If  A  gives  B  $100, 
they  will  have  the  same  amount;  if  A  gives  C  $100,  C  will  have 
twice  as  much  as  A;  and  if  A  gives  C  $100,  C  will  have  four  times 
as  much  as  B.    What  sum  has  each?  Check. 

6.  Find  the  sixth  root  of  x6 — 12x5+60x4 — 160x3+240x2 — 192x— 
64.    Check  by  involution  showing  all  work. 

7.  (a)  Without  solving  the  equation,  determine  by  use  of  the 
discriminant  the  character  of  the  roots  of  2x24 — 13x+15=0. 

(b)     Find  the  algebraic  sum  of: 

2l/F~  +  i/60~.+  +  +  V&~ 

8.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations:  x2+xy+2y2=44 ;  2x2 — 
xy+y^lG. 

9.  (a)  Prove  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  series  in  an  arith- 
metic progression.    Find  the  sum  of  100  terms  of  1,  4,  7,  10,  * 

(b)     Expand  the  binomial  theorem:    (2a£ — a-£).     Give  the 
result  in  its  simplest  form.    Show  all  work. 
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American  History  (1  Unit) 

L  Name  three  English,  three  Spanish,  and  two  French  explorers 
making  voyages  to  America. 

2.  (a)  What  four  European  countries  colonized  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries? 

(b)     In  what  part  did  each  settle? 

3.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 

4.  Why  are  each  of  the  following  important  in  the  history  of 
America:  Alabama  Claims,  Missouri  Compromise,  Omnibus  Bill, 
Alamo,  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Monroe  Doctrine? 

5.  What  problem  confronted  the  United  States,  concerning  re- 
construction, at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "new  age"  in  the  United  States? 

Ancient  History  (1  unit) 

1.  Trace  the  westward  trend  of  civilization  during  the  period 
dating  from  early  Persian  history  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
mastery  over  Greece. 

2.  For  what  are  each  of  the  following  noted  in  ancient  history: 
Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Xerxes,  Nero? 

3.  Compare  Roman  and  Grecian  culture. 

4.  (a)  What  great  invasion  of  Europe  was  made  from  the 
northeast? 

(b)    When  and  by  whom  was  this  invasion  made? 

5.  Why  did  Rome  degenerate  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.? 

Bookkeeping  (1  unit) 

1.  Name  the  steps  necessary  to  record  a  transaction. 

2.  What  is  a  bank?  State  the  advantages  of  a  bank  to  & 
community. 

3.  What  is  posting?  Describe  method  of  posting  from  Journal 
to  the  Ledger.  From  Cash  Book  to  the  Ledger.  From  the  Sales 
Book  to  the  Ledger. 

4.  Distinguish  between  Real  Estate  and  other  property  purchased 
for  use  in  the  business. 

5.  State  advantages  in  using  Sales  Book.  Purchase  Book.  Cash 
Book. 

6.  Explain  drafts,  checks,  promissory  notes.  Give  rules  for 
journalizing  each. 

7.  State  the  fundamental  principal  underlying  double-entry 
Bookkeeping. 

8.  Name  and  define  the  two  classes  of  accounts  found  in  the 
ledger. 
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Botany  (1  unit) 

1.  (a)     Name  and  characterize  the  three  parts  of  a  plant. 

(b)     Give  the  characteristic  differences  between  monocoty- 
ledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants. 

2.  Describe  and  illustrate  by  a  drawing  the  structure  of  a  bean 
seed;  a  corn  seed. 

3.  Describe  all  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Make  a  longitudinal 
diagram  of  a  flower  and  label. 

4.  What  are  three  functions  of  a  leaf?  Briefly  explain  what  is 
meant  by  each. 

5.  Describe  the  different  methods  by  which  the  pollen  grain  is 
transferred  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

6.  Discuss  seed  dispersal. 

7.  (a)     What  is  the  relation  of  the  water  to  the  soil? 
(b)     Describe  the  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Commercial  Law  (  %  Unit) 

1.  With  what  is  business  concerned?  Mention  all  the  different 
kinds  of  business  conducted  in  a  specified  block  of  some  city  or  town 
where  you  are  well  acquainted. 

2.  Distinguish  agreement  from  contract.  Name  the  essentials  of 
an  enforceable  contract. 

3.  In  economic  discussions,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"trust"? 

4.  What  is  now  the  distinction  between  insolvency  laws  and 
bankruptcy  laws? 

5.  Who  are  common  carriers?  How  do  they  differ  from  private 
carriers? 

6.  Name  the  characteristics  of  the  insurance  contract.  Is  it  a 
wagering  contract? 

7.  Explain  the  federal  reserve  system. 

8.  Define  guaranty;  guarantee;  guarantor;  principal.  What  is 
a  continuing  guaranty? 

9.  State  the  five  essentials  of  a  negotiable  instrument. 

10.  Into  what  two  branches  does  the  subject  of  agency  fall? 

11.  Are  all  industries  included  within  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws?  When  is  such  a  law  elective?  When  compulsory? 
Is  one  in  force  in  Texas? 

12.  How  do  joint  stock  companies  differ  from  partnerships? 
Define  a  corporation. 

Chemistry  (1  Unit) 

1.  A  volume  of  gas  (dry)  measures  58.5  c.c.  at  a  temperature  of 
183  C,  and  a  barometric  pressure  of  759  m.m.    Find  the  volume 
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this  gas  would  occupy  under  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure. 

2.  Give,  with  equations,  three  methods  of  preparing  oxygen  in 
the  laboratory. 

3.  Dry  hydrogen  was  passed  over  heated  copper  oxide,  and  the 
water  formed  absorbed  by  fused  calcium  chloride.  The  following 
results  were  obtained: 

Weight  of  copper  oxide  tube  before  the  experiment   70.0  gm. 

Weight  of  copper  oxide  tube  before  the  experiment   66.0  gm. 

Weight  of  calcium  chloride  tube  after  the  experiment.  .  .  .106.5  gm. 
Weight  of  calcium  chloride  tube  before  the  experiment..  .102.0  gm. 

From  the  above  data  calculate  the  weight  of  water. 

4.  (1)  Which  of  the  following  substances  are  soluble  in  water: 
(a)  sulphates,  (b)  chlorides,  (c)  nitrates? 

(2)     Give  the  tests  for  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  nitrates  in 
eater  solution. 

5.  Give  in  detail  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid  between  the 
two  platinum  poles,  and  explain  all  phenomena  observed  by  the 
"ionic  theory." 

6.  (1)  Explain  the  formation  of  limestone  caves,  giving  all 
equations  involved 

(2)     How  many  grams  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  obtained  by 
heating  1000  grams  of  pure  marble? 

Aatomic  weights:   Calcium=40,  carbon=12,  oxygen=16. 

Civil  Government  unit) 

1.  What  are  the  three  fundamental  political  departments  of 
State? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "right  of  Habeas  Corpus?" 

3.  (a)  How  may  a  foreign  born  male  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States? 

(b)  Under  what  circumstances  can  the  Indians  in  the  United 
States  vote? 

4.  What  jurisdiction  does  the  Federal  Government  have  over 
the  State  Government? 

5.  (a)  How  many  United  States  senators  do  we  have  and  how 
are  they  chosen? 

(b)  What  determines  the  number  of  Federal  representatives  and 
how  are  they  chosen? 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  each  of  the  following  United  States 
officers:  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury? 
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Commercial  and  Industrial  History  (1  unit) 

1.  How  did  the  Phoenician  commerce  influence  that  of  Ancient 

Greece? 

2.  Explain  craft  gilds;  merchant  gilds.  What  were  their  in* 
fluences  on  the  industrial  life  of  their  day? 

3.  (a)  What  were  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution? 

(b)  What  was  the  factory  system? 

4.  What  was  the  Commercial  Revolution  and  why  so  called? 

5.  Explain  each  of  the  following:  Hanseatic  League;  zollvoer- 
ein,  consumers  league,  trade  union,  industrial  union,  labor  union. 

6.  To  what  extent  have  the  railroads  been  a  factor  in  the 
American  industrial  system? 

English  (3  units) 

1.  Define  Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis. 

2.  (a)  Write  one  paragraph  on,  "Why  I  Like  to  Read,"  or 
"Why  I  do  not  Like  to  Read."  State  the  method  of  paragraph 
development. 

(b)  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  your  first  two  sentences. 

3.  Write  a  three  hundred  fifty  word  theme  on  "Why  I  Need  to 
Keep  in  Touch  with  Contemporary  Events,"  or  "Good  Influence  in 
My  Life." 

Literature 

1.  Name  Dryden's  works,  and  discuss  his  life. 

2.  Name  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

3.  Define  Classicism,  Renaissance,  and  Romanticism. 

4.  Outline  Macbeth  and  give  a  character  sketch  of  the  hero. 

5.  Outline  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

English  History  (1  unit) 

1.  Discuss  the  influences  of  each  of  the  following  peoples  on 
England:    Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman. 

2.  When,  why,  and  by  whom  was  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England? 

3.  (a)  Discuss  the  formation  of  the  United  English  Nation  in 
the  latter  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries. 

(b)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Government  of  today? 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  English  government  under 
the  Commonwealth? 

(b)  Why  and  by  whom  was  this  form  of  Government  in- 
troduced? 
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5.  What  is  meant  today  by  the  expression  "The  British  Em- 
pire"? 

6.  (a)  Who  were  the  following:  Nelson,  Wellington, 
George  III,  Gladstone,  D'Israeli,  Milton,  Francis  Bacon? 

(b)  Why  are  the  following  important  in  the  history  of 
England:  Spanish  Armada,  Battle  of  Hastings,  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Truce  of  God,  Battle  of  Waterloo? 


1.  (a)  Give  the  present,  future,  and  past  definite  of  etre,  avoir, 
rompre,  pouvoir,  dire,  venir,  faire,  and  savoir. 

(b)  Give  the  first  person  plural  of  all  indicative  tenses  of 
donner  and  aller. 

(c)  Explain  the  uses  of  the  imperfect,  past  definite,  past  in- 
definite, and  the  conditional. 

(d)  When  is  etre  and  when  is  avoir  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb?    Give  examples. 

(e)  Discuss  order  of  words  in  questions.    Give  examples. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  French: 

Once  there  were  two  small  children,  a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy. 
They  went  into  the  woods  but  they  soon  were  very  tired  and  hungry. 
The  little  girl  began  to  cry  bitterly.  Her  brother  tried  to  console 
her,  but  in  vain.  Presently  a  young  man,  who  was  passing  by, 
asked  them,  "What  is  the  matter"?  After  having  heard  their  story 
he  took  them  to  a  baker's  shop,  and  bought  them  some  bread.  He 
gave  some  to  the  little  girl,  but  the  boy  said,  "I  don't  want  any." 
Then  the  young  man  bought  some  good  cake,  but  the  little  girl 
said,  "Do  not  give  it  to  him,  give  it  to  me."  They  returned  to  their 
mother  and  she  was  happy  to  see  them. 

3.  (a)  Fifteen  or  twenty  lines  of  sight  translation  from  some 
standard  text  used  in  high  school  work. 

(b)  The  ability  of  the  student  to  read  and  to  understand 
the  spoken  words  will  be  tested. 


1.  Erzaehlen  Sie  eine  Geschichte,  die  Sie  gelesen  haben  (100- 
200  worte). 

2.  Geben  Sie  die  Haupt-formen  aller  Verben  und'  den  Plural 
aller  Substantive  in  der  Geschichte  an. 

3.  Deklinieren  Sie;  ein  altes  Haus,  guter  Knabe,  diese  schoene 
Frau. 

4.  (a)  Wann  steht  sein  als  Hilfswort?  haben? 

(b)  Wie  bild-et  man  den  Passiv? 

(c)  Konjugieren  Sie  in  alien  zeiten  des  Passivs — Der  Riese 
wird  von  dem  Helden  erschlagen. 


French  (2  units) 


German   (2  units) 
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5.  (a)  Welche  Praepositionen  regi-eren  entweder  den  Dativ  Oder 
den  Akkusativ? 

(b)  Gehen  Sie  Beispiele  dafur. 

6.  (a)  Konjugieren  Sie  im  Praesens  undr  Praeteritum: 

1.  Ich  sehe  -einen  Man  im  Feld. 

2.  Ich  trage  Handschuhe. 

(b)  Geben  Sie  diesen  Satz  in  alien  Zeiten  des  Indikativs: 
Er  kommt  schnell  ins  Zimmer. 

Latin   (3  units) 

1.  (a)  Translate  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Bk.  1,  Chap.  22. 

(b)  Construe  (Give  case  and  why  for  substantives;  tense, 
mood,  and  why  for  verbs.)  these  words:  luce,  teneretur,  passibus, 
cognitus  esset,  equo  admisso,  montem,  teneri,  ei,  committeret,  tria 
milia. 

(c)  Decline  mons,  adventus,  equus,  dies,  castra. 

(d)  Give  a  synopsis  of  dico,  in  third  per.  sing.,  active  and 
passive,  indictive  and  subjunctive. 

2.  (a)  Translate  from  Cicero's  First  Oration  against  Catiline, 
sect.  8  to  "A  quo  repudiatus." 

(b)  Construe:  tecum,  loquatur,  debeat,  vitandae,  velle,  re- 
ceptus,  domi,  adservarem,  tulisses,  posse. 

3.  (a)  Translate  from  Cicero's  Pro  Lege  Manillia  Chap.  2 
Causa  quae  sit  through  consulendum. 

(b)  Construe:  sit,  agendum  sit,  deligendo,  debeat,  majoribus, 
cum  turn,  qua,  amissis,  quibus,  vobis. 

4.  (a)  Translate  from  Virgil's  Aeneid  lines  180-194. 

Scan  lines  180,  184,  186,  189. 

5.  Prose  Composition.    Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  (3  ways)   Caesar  sent  the  tenth  legion  to  defend  the 

city. 

(b)  (3  ways)  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  (noceo)  him. 

(c)  (3  ways)  I  ought  to  write  my  brother  a  letter. 

(d)  He  led  out  his  men  and  drew  them  up  in  front  of  the 

camp. 

(e)  Fight  bravely,  men.    Do  not  retreat. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (1  unit) 

1.  What  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  (a)  the  kingdom  of 
Charlemagne?     (b)  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire"? 

2.  (a)  What  was  Feudalism? 
(b)  Was  it  necessary? 

3.  What  was  the  status  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

4.  (a)  What  three  discoveries  and  four  inventions  were  made 
in  the  latter  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries? 
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(b)  What  were  their  geographical,  political,  and  cultural 
influences? 

5.  What  were  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870? 

6.  What  were  the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  French 
Revolution? 

7.  (a)  Discuss  the  Napoleonic  Era. 

(b)  Who  were:    Louis  XIV,  Garibaldi,  Gladstone,  Bismarck, 
Napoleon  III,  Blucher,  Cromwell,  Savonarola,  Metternich? 

Plane  Geometry  (1  unit) 

1.  Two  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  a  perpendicular  to  a  given 
line,  cutting  off  on  the  given  line  equal  segments  from  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular,  are  equal  and  make  equal  angles;  with  the 
perpendicular. 

2.  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite 
these  sides  are  unequal,  and  the  angle  opposite  the  greater  side  is 
the  greater. 

3.  If  a  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  bisects  one  of  the  angles 
the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  are  equal. 

4.  The  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  the  extremities  of  a. 
given  line  is  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  that  line. 

5.  In  equal  circles  equal  chords  are  equidistant  from  the  centers. 

6.  State  three  theorems — corollaries  are  excluded — that  relate 
to  the  measure  of  angles  by  arcs  and  prove  any  one  of  them. 

7.  To  construct  a  right  triangle,  having  given  the  hypotenuse 
and  the  altitude  upon  the  hypotenuse.  Make  the  demonstration 
complete. 

8.  The  bisector  of  an  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the 
opposite  side  externally  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to 
the  adjacent  sides. 

9.  Given  a  circle  with  radius  of  2  inches.  Inscribe  a  regular 
hexagon,  giving  no  proof  for  the  construction.  Find  the  area  of 
the  hexagon,  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
circle. 

Physical  Geography  ( %  unit) 

1.  Describe  the  four  races  of  mankind  and  give  the  principal 
location  of  each  race. 

2.  What  are  tides  and  how  are  they  caused?  Define  spring 
tide.    What  is  a  tidal  bore? 

3.  (a)  State  the  theory  concerning  the  formation  of  mountains, 
(b)  Of  volcanoes. 

4.  Fully  describe  the  process  of  coal  formation. 

5.  Give  the  life  history  of  a  mountain  system. 
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6.  Make  a  classification  of  the  several  kinds  of  clouds,  and 
explain  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  each  class. 

7.  Define  the  following:  erosion,  delta,  vernal  equinox,  water 
shed,  international  date  line. 

8.  Name  at  least  ten  physical  divisions  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  Atlantic  coast  plain,  etc. 

9.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  zones  of  life? 

Physiology  (1  unit) 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  cell?  What  are  the  three  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  living  cell  from  the  dead  one? 

2.  (a)  Give  the  function  and  structure  of  the  blood. 

(b)  Name  and  discuss  a  blood  disease. 

(c)  What  is  blood  clot?    What  is  its  purpose? 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  heart  as  to  location,  structure  and  function 
(b)  Discuss  the  importance  of  a  vigorous  circulation. 

4.  (a)  What  is  respiration?  Name  the  organs  concerned  in 
this  process. 

(b)  Give  three  changes  in  air  during  respiration. 

(c)  Why  should  we  not  breathe  through  our  mouth? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  in  structure  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  dermis? 

(b)  Discuss  two  functions  of  the  skin. 

(c)  How  and  why  should  one  take  care  of  the  skin? 

6.  (a)  What  does  the  skeleton  do  for  the  body? 

(b)  Name  ten  different  bones  in  the  body  and  tell  where 
each  is  found. 

(c)  Which  mends  more  quickly,  a  broken  bone  of  a  child 
or  of  an  adult?  Why? 

7.  What  is  digestion?  Name  and  describe  the  organs  belonging 
to  the  digestive  system,  telling  what  part  each  plays  in  the  process 

Physics  (1  unit) 

1.  A  bottle  filled  with  water  weighed  60  grams  and  when  empty 
20  grams.  When  filled  with  milk  it  weighed  61.2  grams.  What 
is  the  density  of  the  milk? 

2.  The  barometer  read  is  75.4  cm.  Calculate  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  4  square  centimeters  of  surface. 

3.  If  a  barrel  weighs  260  lbs.  and  a  wagon  is  4  feet  high,  find 

(a)  the  force  required  to  lift  the  barrel  directly  into  the 

wagon; 

(b)  the  force  to  roll  it  up  a  plank  15  ft.  long; 

(c)  the  work  done  in  each  case; 

(d)  the  advantage  in  using  the  plank. 

4.  How  many  grams  of  steam  at  100°  C.  are  required  to  melt 
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20  grams  of  ice,  if  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  is  80,  and  the  heat  of 
vaporization  of  water  is  537? 

6.  If  the  volume  of  a  gas  be  doubled,  what  change  in  tem- 
perature is  required  in  order  that  its  pressure  remain  constant? 

6.  Five  incandescent  lamps,  each  having  a  resistance  of  220 
ohms,  are  joined  in  parallel  (multiple)  to  the  mains  of  an  electric 
circuit,  between  which  there  is  maintained  a  constant  difference 
of  potential  of  110  volts: 

(a)  What  current  would  flow  through  each  lamp? 

(b)  What  current  would  flow  if  the  lamps  were  connected  in 

aeries? 

(c)  Which  of  these  connections,  the  parallel  or  series  group- 
ing, Is  better  adapted  for  lighting  purposes?  Why? 

7.  An  object  is  15  cm.  in  front  of  a  convex  lens  of  12cm.  focal 
length: 

(a)  What  is  the  size  of  the  image  if  the  object  is  one  inch 

high? 

(b)  What  distance  is  the  image  from  the  lens? 

Solid  Geometry  ( %  unit) 

1.  The  total  area  of  the  six  faces  of  a  cube  is  18  square  inches. 
Find  the  diagonal  of  the  cube. 

2.  If  two  intersecting  lines  are  each  parallel  to  a  plane,  the 
plane  of  these  lines  is  parallel  to  that  plane. 

3.  The  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is 
greater  than  the  third  face  angle. 

4.  The  volume  of  a  circular  cone  is  equal  to  one-third  the 
product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 

5.  Find  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  with  the  angles  130,° 
90°,  80°,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  18  inches.  Find  the  vol- 
ume of  the  sphere. 

6.  An  equilateral  triangle  with  its  sides  equal  to  6  inches  re- 
volves about  one  side  as  an  axis.  Find  the  lateral  surface  and 
volume  of  the  solid  generated. 

Spanish  (2  units) 

1.  Esta  oalle  hermosisima  se  halla  atravesada  por  el  Paseo  de 
Recoletos  y  el  Paseo  del  Prado.  Al  atardecer  puede  verse  a  todo 
Madrid  paseando  pro  la  Castellana.  Hay  alii  paseo  de  coches  y 
de  jiuetes.  Los  transeuntes  se  sientan  con  frecuencia  en  hileras  de 
sillas  a  lo  pargo  del  paseo. 

El  interior  del  palacio  es  tan  rico  y  de  tan  buen  gusto  que  con 
razon  dijo  Napoleon  a  Jose,  su  hermano,  cuando  le  trajo  para  que 
fuese  rey  d«  Espana;  Hermano  mio,  tu  vas  a  estar  mejor  alojado 
que  yo. 
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2.  Answer  in  writing  the  following  oral  questions: 

(a)  i  Que  hora  es? 

(b)  i  Como  le  guesta  a  Ud  el  tiempo? 

(c)  i  De  doude  viens  Ud? 

(d)  i  Pidio  Ud  ayer  un  peso  de  su  padre? 

3.  Translate  into  Spanish: 

(a)  I  used  to  walk  to  school. 

(b)  A  rich  uncle  of  mine  wanted  me  to  go  see  the  ancient 
cathedral. 

(c)  I  shall  visit  Mr.  Garcia  again  before  leaving  Cordova. 

(d)  In  the  summer  the  pretty  Spanish  women  of  Granada 
dress  in  white. 

Trigonometry  unit) 

t.  (a)  Give  definitions  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  angle 
which  will  apply  to  any  angle  in  any  quadrant. 

(b)  Prove  the  relation  connecting  the  squares  of  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  an  agle,  taking  account  in  your  proof  of  the  algebraic 
signs  of  these  functions. 

(c)  Which  is  greater  in  absolute  value,  sin  134°  or  cos  134°? 
Explain  your  answer  without  reference  to  the  tables. 

2.  If  cos  A=3/7  (three-sevenths),  find  cos  2 A  and  sin  %A 
without  the  tables. 

3.  Show  that  sin  ( — 390°)+sin  840°  X  cos  (330°)+cos  (135°) 
X  cos  (225°)  =  %. 

4.  A=66°  6'  27";  C=452;  B=346.     Solve  the  triangle. 

5.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  14.5,  55.4,  66.9  respectively. 
Find  the  largest  angle. 

6.  Find  all  the  angles  between  0°  and  360°  which  will  satisfy 
the  equation: 

2  cos2x+3  sin  x — 3=0. 

Zoology  (1  unit) 

1.  (a)  Define  and  describe  a  typical  cell. 

(b)  Contrast  the  activities  of  a  free  living  cell  with  that  of 
a  tissue  cell. 

2.  Give  the  class,  structure,  life  history,  and  method  of  repro- 
duction of  a  protozoan. 

3.  (a)  Compare  the  digestive  system  of  the  grass-hopper  and 
the  earth-worm. 

(b)  Characterize  insects  in  general. 

4.  Give  the  class,  habitat,  and  life  history  of  the  following: 
(1)  hydra,  (2)  tapeworm,  (3)  boll  weevil,  (4)  toad. 

5.  Discuss  any  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Birds  and  their  economic  relations. 

(b)  The  relation  of  insects  to  agriculture. 

(c)  The  effects  of  parasitism  upon  the  organism. 

6.  Discuss  the  early  ambryonic  development  of  a  metasoan. 
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REGENTS  AND  PRESIDENTS 

Regents 

Wooldridge,  A.  P.,  1902-1905,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  Austin. 

Thomas,  Rosser,  1902-1905  Bonham. 

Stoddard,  Helen  M.,  1902-1907,  first  Sec- 
retary  La  Mesa,  Cal. 

Hann,  John  A.,  1902-1907,  first  Treasurer..Denton. 

Ousley,  Clarence,  1902-1911,  second  Presi- 
dent, 1905-1911)   Fort  Worth. 

Brackenridge,  M.  Eleanor,  first  Vice- 
President,  1902-1911 ;  Vice-President, 
1912   San  Antonio. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Cone,  1902-1912,  Vice- 
President   Tyler. 

Lefevre,  Arthur,  1905-1911  Austin. 

Lowrey,  J.  H.,  1905,  third  President,  1911. .Honey  Grove. 

Blount,  J.  P.,  1907-1910,  second  Treasurer..Denton. 

Turner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  1907-1911,  second  Sec- 
retary  Dallas. 

Garrett,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C,  1911  only  Dallas. 

Hardwick,  S.  P.,  1911  only  Abilene. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Flora  B.,  1911-1914  Waco. 

Capps,  Mrs.  William,  1911,  third  Secre- 
tary  Fort  Worth. 

Coit,  J.  C,  1911,  third  Treasurer  Denton. 

Adams,  Walter  D.,  1912  Forney. 

Harben,  S.  P.,  1912  Richardson. 

Presidents 


Work,  Cree  T..  1903-1910 
Bizzell,  W.  B.,  1910-1914. 
Bralley,  F.  M.,  1914  


Reedley,  Cal. 
College  Station. 
Denton. 
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ENROLLMENT 
1917-1918 

Key  to  abbreviations :  Senior,  Sr. ;  Junior,  Jr. ;  Sophomore, 
Soph. ;  Freshman,  Fr. ;  Preparatory,  Prep. ;  Homemakers,  HM ; 
Commercial  Arts,  CA;  Vocational,  Voc;  Unclassified,  Special 
or  Irregular,  Irreg. ;  Literary,  Lit. ;  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
FAA ;  Household  Arts,  HA ;  Domestic  Arts,  DA ;  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, DS;  Manual  Arts,  MA;  Rural  Arts,  RA;  Kindergarten, 
Kindg. ;  Public  School  Music,  P.  S.  Music;  Expression,  Exp. 


Name  County  or  State 

Abernathy,  Evelyn — Fr.,  HA  Fannin. 

Ackerman,  Mary  C. — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Grimes. 

Ackerman,  Ruth  Ida — Fr.,  Lit  Ellis. 

Adams,  Cecelia  Allen — CA  Galveston. 

Adams,  Ina  Mae — Fr.,  HA  Denton. 

Adams,  Verna  Catherine — Sr.,  HA,  DS.  .  .Denton. 

Adams,  Virginia — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Hays. 

Aikin,  Ruth  Conner — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Red  River. 

Alderson,  Ruby— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hill. 

Alexander,  Mary  Fay — Soph.,  HA,  DS. .  .Denton. 

Alfrey,  Fern— Fr.,  HA  Hill. 

Algood,  Ruth  Martha — Prep  Tarrant. 

Allard,  Doralyce — CA  Denton. 

Allen,  Anna  Faye — Irreg  Denton. 

Allen,  Lillie  Jewel — Fr.,  HA  Tarrant. 

Allen,  Ruth — Soph.,  Exp  Cooke. 

Allen,  Sallie  Kate — Fr.,  HA  Grimes. 

Allison,  Elois  Florene — Fr.,  HA  Runnels. 

Allison,  Mary— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Erath. 

Allison,  Vernelle — Irreg  Denton. 

Anderson,  Evelyn  Rosalia — Jr.,  HA,  DS.  .Williamson. 

Anderson,  Gertrude — Soph.,  FAA  Oklahoma. 

Anderson,  Sarah  Kate — Fr.,  HA  Rockwall. 

Andrews,  Ruby  Jane — HM  Archer. 

Appleby,  Lena — CA  McLennan. 

Arledge,  Lylian  Grace — Fr.,  HA  Taylor. 

Armstrong,  Minnie — Fr.,  Lit  Denton. 

Armstrong,  Nell  Elizabeth — CA  Wharton. 

Armstrong,  Ruth  Lee — Fr.,  FAA  Johnson. 

Armstrong,  Viola  Pearl — Irreg  Hill. 

Armstrong,  Wanda — Soph.,  Lit  Floyd. 
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Name  County  or  State 

Arthur,  Adele  Fowler — Irreg  Denton. 

Arthur,  Anna  Brisbane — Irreg  Denton. 

Arthur,  Mrs.  W.  A. — Irreg  Denton. 

Aschbacher,  Melba  Rhea — Fr.,  HA  Victoria. 

Ashley,  Nett — Soph.,  Lit  Arkansas. 

Atchison,  Inez — HM  Hill. 

Avery,  Mrs.  J.  C. — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Cherokee. 

Aycock,  Ayra — Fr.,  HA  Collin. 

Aycock,  Bera — Fr.,  HA  Collin. 

Ayers,  Kathryn — Fr.,  HA  Comanche. 

Badgett,  Kathleen — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson. 

Bailey,  Katie — Prep  Fannin. 

Bailey,  Mildred — Fr.,  HA  Denton. 

Bain,  Georgia — Fr.,  Lit  Motley. 

Baird,  Helen — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Roberts. 

Baity,  Ruth  Alleene — Fr.,  HA  Bexar. 

Baleom,  Thelma  Elaine — Fr.,  Lit  Reeves. 

Baldwin,  Lucile  Coons — Fr.,  Kindg  .Harris. 

Ball,  Magg— Fr.,  HA  Johnson. 

Barber,  Dovie— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Van  Zandt. 

Barber,  Ethel  Barton — Fr.,  HA  Brown. 

Bargdoll,  Exa — Fr.,  Lit  Wilbarger. 

Barker,  Glenn  Alice — Irreg  "Wise. 

Barker,  Mary  Opal — Irreg  Wise. 

Barkley,  Elloie— Soph.,  Lit  Ellis. 

Barnes,  Nellie  Marie — Fr.,  Lit  Oklahoma. 

Barnett,  Bess — Fr.,  Lit  Hunt. 

Barnett,  Ney — Fr.,  HA  Gregg. 

Barnhart,  Eva — Prep  Anderson. 

Barron,  Mary — Irreg  Grimes. 

Bartlett,  Ruby — Fr.,  HA  Navarro. 

Barton,  Mabel— HM  Falls. 

Bates,  Gladis— Fr.,  HA  Denton. 

Bates,  Kathleen — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton. 

Baxter,  Lennie  Elizabeth — Soph.  HA-DA.  Nacogdoches 

Baze,  Mayme — Soph.  HA,  DS  Denton 

Baze,  Ruth— Fr.,  MA  Denton 

Beall,  Irma— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Trinity. 

Beall,  Lucille  Mary — Fr.,  FAA  Coryell. 

Beard,  Frances — Fr.,  HA  Montgomery. 

Beaton,  Mildred — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Navarro. 

Beck,  Ailene — Prep  Hansford. 

Becker,  Martha — Fr.,  Lit  Denton. 

Beckham,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Limestone. 

Beckmann,  Anita — HM  Fayette. 
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Name  County  or  State 

Beeson,  Mrs.  Rebecca — Fr.,  HA  Denton. 

Bell,  Cecil— HM  Denton. 

Bell,  Dot— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton. 

Bellah,  Louise — Irreg  Denton. 

Bennett,  Beulah  Belle — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grayson. 

Berry,  Florrie — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Navarro. 

Berry,  Gertie — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Navarro. 

Berry,  Tom— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Red  River. 

Best,  Mrs.  Abbie — Irreg  North  Dakota. 

Betts,  Jennie  Marie — Prep  Palo  Pinto. 

Bible,  Faye— Fr.,  HA  Bosqne. 

Bingham,  Mary  Olivia — Fr.,  Lit  Dallam. 

Black,  Alma — Fr.,  Lit  Milam. 

Blackburn,  Edith — Fr.,  HA  Grayson. 

Blackwell,  Betsy  Wiley— CA  Collin. 

Blanch,  Lennora  E. — Prep  Jefferson. 

Blanton,  Rowena  Emma — Fr.,  HA  Galveston. 

Blaschke,  Eleanor  Adelaide — HM  Bee. 

Blasingame,  Anna  Lyly — Irreg  Kaufman. 

Bledsoe,  Alice — Fr.,  HA  Johnson. 

Blewett,  Gladys — Irreg  Denton. 

Bludworth,  Lucy — Soph.  HA,  DA  Fayette. 

Blum,  Esther  Helen— Fr.,  Exp  Wichita. 

Boatner,  Margaret  E. — Prep  Brazoria. 

Boone,  Beryl— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Haskell. 

Booth,  Margaret — HiM  Tarrant. 

Bottorff,    Corinne — Irreg  Denton. 

Bowden,  Ruth — Fr.,  HA  Galveston. 

Bowers,  Claire — Fr.,  Lit  Lee. 

Bowlby,  Annie  Ruth — Fr.,  HA  Kaufman. 

Bowles,  Esther — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton. 

Bowles,  Fannie  Belle — Jr.,  FAA  Denton. 

Boyles,  Clara  Adelaide — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Callahan. 

Boyles,  Laura  Alice — Soph.  HA,  DS  Callahan 

Bracken,  Gladys — Soph.,  Lit  Jim  Wells. 

Bradley,  Beulah  Elizabeth— Sr.,  HA,  DA. Hall. 

Bradley,  Corinn — Fr.,  HA  Limestone. 

Bradley,  Eva  Alex — Fr.,  Lit  Hall. 

Brady,  Laura — C A  Missouri. 

Branegan,  Mrs.  Robert — Irreg  Wisconsin. 

Brashear,  Georgia  Eulalla — Fr.,  FAA . . .  Hale. 

Breedlove,  Ina — Fr.,  HA  Wichita. 

Briehan,  Laura — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Williamson. 

Brent,  Martha  Gertrude — Fr.,  HA  Collin. 

Brewer,  Elizabeth — Irreg  Wichita. 
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Name  County  or  State 

Biower,  Robbie — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Wichita. 

Bridges,  Juanita — Soph.,  Lit  Hopkins. 

Bridges,  Mabel — Jr.,  Lit  McLennan. 

Briggs,  Lillian  Marie — HM  Travis. 

Briggs,  Zada  May— Sr.,  FAA  Ward. 

Brigham,  Loreen — CA  Grayson. 

Briscoe,  Mary  Lavinia — Fr.,  Lit  Bexar. 

Britt,  Elliott— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Wheeler. 

Brittain,  Bonnie  Wayne — Irreg  Callahan. 

Broadnax,  Nancy  Kate — Fr.,  HA  Oklahoma. 

Brooks,  Ethel  Loretta— Fr.,  HA  Duval. 

Brooks,  Ilene — Prep  Anderson. 

Broun,  Mary  Lois — Prep  Wise. 

Broun,  Ula— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Wise. 

Brown,  Dovie — Fr.,  HA  Clay. 

Brown,  Willie  Mae — HM  Stephens. 

Brownfield,  Lois  Aileen — Fr.,  Lit  Terry. 

Browning,  Carra  Lee — CA  Wichita. 

Brownlow,  Maida — CA  Denton. 

Bruton,  Thelma  Louise — Prep  Dallas. 

Bryant,  Ednah  Lee — CA  Oklahoma. 

Bryson,  Nellie — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton. 

Buckner,  Berneze — Fr.,  Lit  Wise. 

Burgess,  Mattie  May — Soph — FAA  Nacogdoches. 

Burks,  Mabel— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton. 

Burrough,  Emilie — Prep  New  Jersey 

Busbee,  Lorena  Ray — Soph.,  HA,  DA. . .  Eastland 

Bush,  Rose  Grace — Prep  Denton 

Bush,  Sue — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Bushong,  Frances  Adella — Fr.,  HA  Jefferson 

Buster,  Morie — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Parker 

Buttrill,  Gladys  Imogene — Fr.,  HA  Lampasas 

Buttrill,  Martha  Washington — Fr.,  HA . . .  Lampasas 

Byers,  Barbara — Sr.,  HA,  DS  El  Paso 

Byrd,  Myrtle  B.— CA  Galveston 

Caddell,  Mrs.  Audrey — Irreg  Denton 

Cahill,  Ruby— Soph.,  HA,  DA   Haskell 

Campbell,  Ilona — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Parker 

Campbell,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Angelina 

Campbell,  Zeleamo — Fr.,  HA  Jasper 

Cannedy,  Kathryn  Lucile — Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Canon,  Artis  Maurine — Soph.,  HA,  DS.  .  .Angelina 

Carley,  Lucie — Irreg  ...Limestone 

Carlock,  Mary— Fr.,  HA  Delta 

Carter,  Bertha — Jr.,  Lit  Terrell 
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Name  County  or  State 

Carter,  Emma  Harrison — Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Carter,  Gertrude— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hidalgo 

Carter,  Mamie  Grace — Soph.,  MA  Terrell 

Carter,  Olga— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Crosby 

Cass,  Motie — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Milam 

Cavileer,  Mary  Virginia — Soph.,  HA,  DA. Denton 

Cayton,  Mamie  Evelyn — Prep  Limestone 

Chadwick,  Litsey — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Chambers,  Gertrude  Earle — Fr.,  Lit  Tom  Green 

Chambers,  Gladys — Irreg  Denton 

Chambers,  Gwendolyn — Fr.,  Music  Denton 

Chambers,  Lorene — CA  Dickens 

Champion,  E  dith — C A  Brown 

Chapman,  Robbie — Fr.,  HA  Navarro 

Childers,  Inez — Prep  Tarrant 

Childers,  Irene — Soph.,  Lit  Tarrant 

Chorn,  Ruth— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Christal,  Grace — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Clark,  Lena  Bartene — Prep  Knox 

Clark,  Leola — Prep  San  Augustine 

Clark,  Margaret  Latimer — Soph.,  HA,  DAOklahoma 

Clay,  Roberta  Louise — Fr.,  Lit  Erath 

Cleere,  Hattie — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Madison 

Clement,  Ruth — Voc  Denton 

Clendennen,  Tennie  Clara — Prep  Floyd 

Cleveland,  Lola — Irreg  Grimes 

Cluck,  Thelma— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Falls 

Coates,  Margie— Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Frances  T. — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Cobb,  Susan  Frances — Irreg  Denton 

Cochran,  J essie — CA  Denton 

Cochrane,  Zelma — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Harris 

Coffey,  Ruth— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Knox 

Coffin,  Eleanor  Marie— Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Coffin,  Helen  Thomas— Soph.,  Lit  Hill 

Coffin,  Sue— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Hill 

Coit,  Mildred— Soph.,  Lit  Collin 

Cole,  Mary  Jane — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Bosque 

Cole,  Opal— Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Cole,  Winnie  Lee — Fr.,  HA  Oklahoma 

Coleman,  Mary  Evelyn — Soph.,  HA,  DS.  .Van  Zandt 

Collier,  Amanda  Frances — Irreg  Denton 

Collins,  Carrie  Lee— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Cherokee 

Collins,  Dorothy — Irreg  Hartley 

Collins,  Jenkie— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Dallas 
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Name  County  or  State 

Collins,  Margaret  Moore — Irreg  Denton 

Collins,  Mildred — Irreg  Nueces 

Collins,  Rose — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Limestone 

Collom,  Linnie  E. — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Bowie 

Compere,  Ruby  J. — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Taylor 

Compton,  Margaret  E. — Fr.,  HA  Howard 

Conn,  Gertrude — Prep  Jasper 

Conner,  Dorothy — Fr.,  HA  Brown 

Conner,  Elsie— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Cook,  Annie  Pearl — Fr.,  Exp  Anderson 

Cook,  Frances — Fr.,  HA  Montague 

Cook,  Ima  May— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Brazos 

Cooper,  Lillie  Mae — Fr.,  HA  New  Mexico 

Corlett,  Mattie  Ruth— Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Corley,  Vera  Bonner — Soph.,  Lit  Angelina 

Cornell,  Sara  Ellen — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Galveston 

Cornett,  Ouida — Prep  Johnson 

Covert,  Eva  Bell — Fr.,  MA  Grayson 

Cowsert,  Helen — CA  Castro 

Cowsert,  Ruth — Voc  Castro 

Cox,  Lottie  Mae — Prep  Matagorda 

Cox,  Neta— CA  Terrell 

Crawford,  Esther  Katherine — Sr.,  HA,  DSMenard 

Crawford,  Iva  Inez — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Menard 

Crawford,  Jennye — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Crawford,  Lois  Deen — Fr.,  Exp  Smith 

Crawford,  Thelma  Evelyn — Sr.,  Lit  Oklahoma 

Crippen,  Vara— Jr.,  HA,  DS  McLennan 

Criswell,  Nellie — Fr.,  Lit  Jack 

Crouch,  Mildred— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Collin 

Crumley,  Helen — Prep  Oklahoma 

Cunyus,  Carrie  Lois — Fr.,  FAA  Gregg 

Curlin,  Elsie  Belle— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Burleson 

Currey,  Ruby  Bernice — Prep  Morris 

Curry,  Maxine — HM  Swisher 

Curtis,  Katherine — Fr.,  HA  Van  Zandt 

Da  Lee,  Alois  Olletta — Irreg  Denton 

Da  Lee,  Rhea  Vivian — Irreg  Denton 

Daniel,  Lois  Morene — Soph.,  HA,  DA. . .  .Nacogdoches 

Daniel,  Margaret — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Williamson 

Daniell,  Mamie — Fr.,  Lit  Comanche 

Dansby,  Gladys — Prep  Bosque 

Darling,  Edith  Isabelle — Prep  Wharton 

Darragh,  Edith  Aileen — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Burnet 
Dasch,  Violet  S.— Fr.,  HA  Dallas 
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Name  County  or  State 

David,  Merle — HM  Gonzales 

Davidson,  Mrs.  B.  S. — Irreg  Jones 

Davidson,  Daisy  Bell — Irreg  Galveston 

Davidson,  Mary  Zella — Prep....  Jones 

Davie,  Fannie  Elizabeth — Jr.,  HA,  DA.. Denton 

Davie,  Myrtle — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Davies,  Mary  Virginia — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Davis,  Clyde  C— Fr.,  Lit  Wharton 

Davis,  Eunice — Fr.,  HA  Johnson 

Davis,  Hassie — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Collin 

Davis,  Josephine — Soph.,  FAA  Grayson 

Davis,  Kathleen  Annie — Fr.,  HA  Williamson 

Davis,  Leta — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Davis,  Loie — Fr.,  HA  Cherokee 

Davis,  Lucille— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hill 

Davis,  Mary  Lou — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Wharton 

Davis,  Mary  Pennington — Fr.,  Kindg.  ..  .Travis 

Davis,  Paulette — Prep  Reeves 

Davis,  Ruth — Fr.,  HA  Virginia 

Davison,  Elva — Irreg  Wichita 

Day,  Elizabeth — Prep  Jones 

Day,  McXie — Fr.,  HA  Marion 

Dean,  Jennie  Lou — Fr.,  HA  Madison 

Dean,  Ruth — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Harris 

De  Long,  Ruby — Fr.,  HA  Schleicher 

Denman,  Dollie — Fr.,  Lit  Bell 

Desenberg,  Corinne — Jr.,  Lit  Limestone 

De  Spain,  Mable  Ange — Voc  Bosque 

De  Vail,  Ruth  Taber— Fr.,  Lit  Franklin 

De  Witt,  Grace  Irene — Fr.,  Music  Runnels 

Dickey,  Lucile — Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Dickie,  Katie — Fr.,  HA  Throckmorton 

Dickie,  Myrtle — Fr.,  Exp  Throckmorton 

Dickson,  Ruby  Lillian — CA  Bastrop 

Dishman,  Clara — Prep  Grayson 

Dishman,  Mayme — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Dixon,  Ruby  Earle — Soph.,  Lit  Clay 

Doak,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Dodd,  Dorothy  Dorris — HM  Val  Verde 

Dollins,  Margaret — CA  Red  River 

Donaldson,  Ruby  Fay — Fr.,  Lit  McLennan 

Dougherty,  Ima  B. — Fr.,  HA  Jones 

Douglas,  Kathryn — Prep  Hardin 

Douglas,  Tennessee — Irreg  Jackson 

Douphrate,  Kate — C A  Upshur 
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Dowden,  Eleanor — Soph.  IIA,  DA  Bexar 

Dowdy,  Mary  Cecile — Prep  Hansford 

Downing,  Lottie — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Brazoria 

Downs,  Lois  Jo — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Van  Zandt 

Drake,  Lera  Katherine — Fr.,  HA  Payette 

Dresser,  Jessie  Nancy — Fr.,  Lit  Ward 

Drummond,  Margaret — Soph.,  HA,  DS.. Arkansas 

Duncan,  Bertha— Jr.,  Lit  Garza 

Dunklin,  Bertha  May— Soph.,  HA,  DS...RUsk 

Dunklin,  Olabel— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Rusk 

Dunlap,  Nannie  Haywood — Fr.,  Lit  Jefferson 

Durham,  Henrietta — HM  Cameron 

Eagan,  Malissie  Pearl — Prep  Hill 

Earle,  Emma — Jr.,  HA,  DA  McLennan 

Easter,  Eunice— HM  Hill 

Easter,  Lillye  Emma — HM  Castro 

Ebling,  Charlotte — CA  Travis 

Echols,  Coralee — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Edmondson,  Bettie  Kate — Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Edwards,  Berenice — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Edwards,  Kathrin — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Smith 

E  dwards,  Maida — Irreg  Denton 

Edwards,  Mame — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Elkin,  Carabel — Jr.,  Lit  Midland 

Elkin,  Frances — Prep  Midland 

Ellis,  Lady  Jane — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Fisher 

Ellison,  Eleanor  Elizabeth — Sr.,  H,  DA . . .  Presidio 

Ellsworth,  Leila — C A  McLennan 

Ellzey,  Mary  Esther — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Enderby,  Alecia — Irreg  Cooke 

Enderby,  Lillian — Prep  Cooke 

Enfield,  Dorothy — Irreg  Denton 

Enfield,  Mrs.  J.  B. — Irreg  Denton 

Ericson,  Marjorie — Fr.,  HA  Wharton 

Ernst,  Nora — Fr.,  Lit  Victoria 

Erwin,  Mary  Helen — Fr.,  Music  Fannin 

Estes,  Arry  Lois — Fr.,  HA  Lamar 

Eubank,  Mabel — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Brown 

Euless,  Le  Moyne — Prep  Tarrant 

Evans,  Francile — Fr.,  Lit  Fannin 

Evans,  Idris — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Fannin 

*Evers,  Ollie  May— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Fairris,  Eleanor — Irreg  Hale 


♦Deceased. 
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Farrell,  Gladys— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Van  Zandt 

Farris,  Lucile — Sr.,  HA.  DS  Denton 

Farris,  Verda  Margaret — Sr.,  HA,  DA. .  .Denton 

Favor,  Mary  Jeanetta — Fr.,  HA  Tarrant 

Feagin,  Lorena — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Johnson 

Fears,  Lucile — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Sabine 

Feemster,  Johnnie  Lee — Sr.,  Lit  Panola 

Feidt,  Mary — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Ferguson,  Hazel — Prep  Hill 

Ferrell,  Margaret — Prep  Denton 

Fiegel,  Dorothy — Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Fields,  Eleanor  Lucile — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Sutton 

Fields,  Mary  Lucile — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Filgo,  Wilma  Annetta — Irreg  Wichita 

Fish,  Allie  Irene — Fr.,  Lit  Motley 

Fisher,  Allene — Fr.,  FAA  Nolan 

Fisher,  Frances — Irreg  Liberty 

Fitzgerald,  Dorothy — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Cherokee 

Florey,  Tennie— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Midland 

Flowers,  Linda — C A  McLennan 

Foerster,  Lena  Minnie — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Fort  Bend 

Folliard,  Aileen — Fr.,  FAA  Brown 

Ford,  Gladys; — Fr.,  Lit  Bexar 

For gy,  Doris — Fr.,  HA  Archer 

Fort,  Sulah — Prep  Briscoe 

Foster,  Gertrude — Fr.,  HA  Limestone 

Foster,  Gladys — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Gonzales 

Foster,  Janie  Lou — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Foster,  NeU  Kathryn— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Collin 

Fox,  Lonnie  M. — CA  Denton 

Fox,  Mary— Fr.,  HA  Rusk 

Fraley,  Elizabeth — Soph.,  Lit  Fannin 

Fraley,  Mabel — Prep  Wharton 

Franklin,  lone — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Bee 

Fricke,  Estella — HM  Fayette 

Fridolph,  Doris — Prep   Wheeler 

Fritz,  Nelle  Virginia — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Frost,  Vernice — Irreg  Johnson 

Fry,  Gladys  Nell— C A  Haskell 

Fuchs,  Agnes — HM  Travis 

Fullingim,  Do  vie  — Prep  Crosby 

Fyffe,  Madge— Sr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Gainer,  Belle — Fr.,  HA  Brazos 

Gaines,  Evelyn — Fr.,  HA  Red  River 

Gale,  Henrijo — Soph.,  HA  ,DA  Fannin 
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Ballagher,  Pleta  Delia— Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Gallagher,  Gertrude — Fr.,  Lit  Erath 

Gaudy,  Mattie— Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Garrison,  Blanche  Elizabeth— Sr.,  HA,  DADenton 

Garvey,  Ruth— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Cooke 

Gates,  Antha — CA  Denton 

Gathings,  Elvie — Fr.,  MA  Nolan 

Gathings,  Miriam — Fr.,  Music  Nolan 

Gause,  Winona — Sr.,  HA,  DS  McLennan 

Gelan,  Ruth  E. — Prep  Clay 

Gerlach,  Bessie  Mae— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Gerlach,  Charlotte — Irreg  .Hemphill 

Gibbons,  Edna — Voc  Wichita 

Gibson,  Lenore  McClough — Prep  Dallas 

Gibson,  Mattie  Maud — Jr.,  H,  DA  Bexar 

Guinn,  Thelma  Irene — Soph.,  HA,  DS...Hood 

Glass,  Bess— Jr.,  HA,  DS  De  Witt 

Gleason,  Esther — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Cherokee 

Glenn,  Carrie— Fr.,  HA  Smith 

Glenn,  Louise — Irreg  Smith 

Goldstucker,  Marian — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Smith 

Gooch,  Ruby — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grimes 

Gooch,  Ruth — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grimes 

Goodrich,  Carrie — Soph.,  Lit   ..Titus 

Gorman,  Ona  Kay — Sr.,  Lit   Wood 

Gosch,  Wilma— HM  Fayette 

Graham,  Allie  Mae— Fr.,  Music  Hill 

Graham,  Grace — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Oklahoma 

Graham,  Hazel — Irreg  Cooke 

Graham,  Mina — Fr.,  FAA  Brazos 

Grant,  Velma — Prep  Ellis 

Grant,  Zatella — Fr.,  HA  Neuces 

Gravley,  Esther— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Dallas 

Gray,  Sue  Bettie — Soph.,  Exp  San  Saba 

Green,  Alma — Fr.,  Lit  Uvalde 

Green,  Florence — Prep  Floyd 

Green,  Jessie  Rachel — Fr.,  FAA  Wood 

Gregg,  Ira — Fr.,  HA  Oklahoma 

Gribble,  Jimmie  May — Prep  Wilbarger 

Guess,  Gertrude — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Tarrant 

Guinn,  Lucylle — Prep  Smith 

Gunter,  Lola  Olive— Fr.,  HA  Wheeler 

Gunter,  Ruby  Monnie — Soph.,  HA,  DA.. Denton 
Gunter,  Willie  Esther— Soph.,  HA,  DA. .  .Denton 
Guthrie,  Emily— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Brown 
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Hailey,  Edna— Pr.,  HA  Cottle 

Haley,  Gladys — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grayson 

Hall,  Elaine — Jr.,  HA,  DA  San  Augustine 

Hall,  Frances  May — CA  New  Mexico 

Hall,  Grace — Jr.,  HA,  DA  San  Augustine 

Hall,  Nellie— Fr.,  HA  Liberty 

Hall,  Pansy  Blossom — Fr.,  HA  Brazos 

Hailey,  Pauline— Fr.,  HA  Ward 

Hallman,  Lennie  May — Sr.,  Lit  Van  Zandt 

Hamilton,  Etoile — Fr.,  Kindg   Rockwall 

Hamilton,  Monette — Irreg  McLennan 

Hamlett,  Mrs.  Florence  Cowles — Soph., 

HA,  DS  Ector 

Hamlett,  Susie  Elizabeth — Fr.,  HA  Scurry 

Hammond,  Gladys — Irreg  Dallas 

Hammond,  Pearl — Fr.,  Lit  Zavala 

Hannabass,  Miriam — Fr.,  Music  Borden 

Hardin,  Norma — Irreg  McLennan 

Harding,  Bee — CA  Clay 

Harding,  Vio — Irreg  Clay 

Hardison,  Fannie  Beth — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Navarro 

Hardy,  Frances  Lucile — Fr.,  Lit  Fannin 

Harlan,  Lena — Irreg  Knox 

Harlan,  Sallie  Sue — Fr.,  HA  Robertson 

Harling,  Rosa  Lee — Fr.,  Lit  Bell 

Harmon,  Ida  Effie — HM  McLennan 

Harmonson,  Naoma — Irreg  Denton 

Harper,  Katherine — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Oklahoma 

Harrell,  Vinnie  Belle — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Young 

Harris,  Ela  Bird — Prep  Navarro 

Harris,  Julia  Elizabeth — Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Harris,  Martha  Mae— Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Harris,  Nelle  Blanche — Soph.,  HA,  DA.. Denton 

Harrison,  Louise — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Bosque 

Harrison,  Lucy — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Brazos 

Harriett,  Irma  Anna — Fr.,  HA  Jefferson 

Harrop,  Johanna — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Harwell,  Louise — Fr.,  HA  McLennan 

Hawkins,  Elva — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Hawkins,  Margaret  Geraldine,  Fr.,  HA.  .  .Hamilton 

Hays,  Mable,  Fr.,  HA  Delta 

Headlee,  Ruby,  Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Heifrin,  Lona — Fr.,  HA  Parker 

Helm,  Ruth — C A  Hopkins 

Henderson,  Dorothy  Quarles — HM  Bexar 
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Henderson,  Kathleen— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Rusk 

Henderson,  Lucile— Fr.,  HA  Milam 

1 1  enderson,  Thelma— Fr.,  Music  Titus 

Hendrick,  Ma  rgaret — Prep  Harris 

Hendricks,  Lucile — Prep  Grayson 

Hendricks,  Marie— Fr.,  MA  Grayson 

Henning,  Halene— Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Henry,  Bernice — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Floyd 

Herblin,  Nelle— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Cooke 

Herring,  Mary — Fr.,  Kindg  McLennan 

Heuermann,  Lois — Irreg  Bexar 

Hickman,  Callie  Mae — Fr.,  HA  Coke 

Hickman,  Jewell — C A  Coke 

Higgins,  Mertie  Helen — Irreg  Denton 

High,  Katherine  Marie — Irreg  Lamar 

Hill,  Bertha— Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Hill,  Kate  Adele — Prep  Tom  Green 

Hill,  Lucile— Fr.,  HA  Schleicher 

Hill,  Marian  Ardell— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Collin 

Hillman,  Wilma — Jr.,  Exp  San  Saba 

Hoag,  Ada  Mae— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Uvalde 

Hobbs,  Lois  Kathryn — Fr.,  Lit  Ellis 

Hobbs,  Olivia  Nettie — Irreg  Jim  Wells 

Hodges,  Mattie  E.— Soph.,  Exp  Kimble 

Hbf stetter,  Kathryn — Prep  Navarro 

Hogue,  Charleen — Fr.,  Kindg  Oklahoma 

Holcomb,  Nadine — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Holloway,  Oma — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Red  River 

Holmes,  Claudie — Fr.,  Lit  Sabine 

Holmes,  Lucille — Fr.,  HA  "Wheeler 

Holstead,  Ella  Bess — Fr.,  HA  McLennan 

Holt,  Maude— Fr.,  HA  Wheeler 

Holt,  Winnie  Short — Jr.,  Lit  Wise 

Hope,  Annie — Fr.,  HA  Nolan 

Hope,  Lois  Rae — HM  Fannin 

Hope,  Willie— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Nolan 

Horan,  Loretta — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Jefferson 

Hornaday,  Mary  Grace — Jr.,  HA,  DA...  Travis 

Horton,  Helen — Irreg  Denton 

Howell,  Gussie  Mae — Fr.,  HA  Comanche 

Huckabee,  Eunice — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Haskell 

Huff,  Lillie  Maude— Fr.,  HA  Fannin 

Huff,  Sue— Fr.,  HA  Fannin 

Hughes,  Bessie  Bufort — Fr.,  FAA  Washington 

Hughes,  Marie— Fr.,  HA  Floyd 
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Hughes,  Winnie — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Henderson 

Hull,  Fanabel— Fr.,  HA  Panola 

Hull,  Sadie— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Panola 

Hume,  Eleanor — Fr.,  HA  Bexar 

Hummert,  Norma — Irreg  Bexar 

Isbell,  Emerald — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Grimes 

Jack,  Matta  Bell — Irreg  Potter 

Jackson,  Beulah  Hazel — Prep  Delta 

Jameson,  Anne  Lee — Sr.,  FAA  Montague 

Jarrett,  Grace — Irreg  Bosque 

Jarrett,  Lillian — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Bosque 

Jenkins,  Dorothy — Prep  Dallas 

Jenkins,  Jennett — Soph.,  Lit  Dallas 

Jesse,  Ida — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Williamson 

Jeter,  Lovie — Sr.,  FAA  Tarrant 

Johnson,  Alma — Prep  Webb 

Johnson,  Annie  Matilda — Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Johnson,  Eula — Fr.,  HA  Taylor 

Johnson,  Frances — Fr.,  HA  Nueces 

J ohnson,  Ida — Irreg  Floyd 

Johnson,  Marjory  Onene — Soph.,  Music. Lee 

Johnson,  Nora — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Wise 

Johnson,  Mrs.  N.  P. — Irreg  Denton 

Johnston,  Ray — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Jones,  Allene  Ethel — Prep  Haskell 

Jones,  Ardella  Rebecca — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Brazos 

Jones,  Beatrice  Harbert — Irreg  Bexar 

Jones,  Elinor  Frances — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Jones,  Gladys  Myrtle — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Jones,  Gwenf red — Irreg  Hemphill 

Jones,  Kathleen — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hall 

Jones,  Lilac — Fr.,  HA,  DA  Brazos 

Jones,  Loma — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Jones,  Margaret  Cora — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Galveston 

Jones,  Nellie  Ruth— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Dallas 

Jones,  Ola  Coleen — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Jones,  Sadie  Marie — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Galveston 

Jones,  Sybill  Ardice — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Schleicher 

Jones,  Sulema — Soph.,  Lit  Sabine 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Florence  N. — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Jordan,  Gladys — Fr.,  HA  Panola 

Jordan,  lone — Soph.,  Lit  Bexar 

Kasburg,  Clara — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Runnels 

Kay,  Bess  E.— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Smith 

Keese,  Ruth — Fr.,  HA  Marion 
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Koesee,  Anne  Elizabeth — HM  Ellis 

Keeton,  Annie  Mae — Fr.,  Lit  Collin 

Kelley,  Otela — Jr.,  Lit  Bexar 

Kelly,  La  Merle — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Nacogdochef 

Kennedy,  Katie  Lee — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Falls 

Kenner,  Katherine — Soph.,  HA,   Navarro 

Kerfoot,  Mary  Weldon — Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Kiber,  Anna  Belle — Fr.,  Lit  Navarro 

Kiber,  Emma — Fr.,  FAA  Navarro 

Killingsworth,  Alice — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Haskell 

King,  Agnes  Elizabeth — Fr.,  HA  Coryell 

King,  Alva — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Grayson 

King,  Daisy — Fr.,  FAA  McLennan 

King,  Thelma— Fr.,  HA  Coryell 

Kingston,  Fannie  May — Fr.,  HA  Reeves 

Kinnery,  Zoe — Fr.,  Lit  Howard 

Kirby,  Stella  Madge— Fr.,  Lit  Henderson 

Kirby,  Wynnie  Reathe— Prep  Dallas 

Kirkland,  Bessie  Mae— Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Kitchens,  Charm  Lucile— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Wood 

Klein,  Freda— Irreg  Matagorda 

Knox,  Helen— Soph.,  Lit  Denton 

Koenig,  Agnes— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Bastrop 

Koethe,  Lucille  K. — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Clay 

Koon,  Anstina — Irreg  Cooke 

Kubella,  Delia  Wondine— Sr.,  HA,  DS . . .  Wharton 

Kyle,  Charlotte— Prep  Hays 

Lacy,  Mary  Belle— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Lacy,  Wortham— Soph.,  Lit  Erath 

Laird,  Ina— Fr.,  HA  Uvalde 

Laird,  Ruth— Prep  Gregg 

Lamar,  Kathleen— Fr.,  HA  Camp 

Landes,  Phebe— Irreg  Harris 

Langford,  Jane  Helen— Fr.,  HA  Nacogdoches 

Latham,  Ada— Fr.,  Lit  Nolan 

Latham,  Doris — Fr.,  Music  Erath 

Latham,  Genevieve — Fr.,  Kindg  Erath 

Latham,  Mary  Louise — Fr.,  Lit  Mason 

Lauderdale,  Louise — Fr.,  HA  Robertson 

Laughlin,  Ara— CA  McLennan 

Lawhon,  Jewel — Prep  ,  Williamson 

Lawson,  Mary  Elma— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Lawson,  Viona — Fr.,  HA  Brown 

Laycoek,  Mettie  Fen — Fr.,  Music  Wheeler 

Lea,  Birdie  Alice — Prep  ArGher 
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Lea,  Louise — CA . .  Van  Zandt 

Lea,  Thelma— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Van  Zandt 

Leach,  Dovie  Inez — Fr.,  Lit  Collingsworth 

Leach,  Regina — Prep  Lamar 

Leahy,  Margaret — C A  Tarrant 

Leatherman,  Nookie  Afton — Fr.,  FAA  Williamson 

Lee,  Bessie  Louise — HM  Stevens 

Lee,  Harriett — CA  Palo  Pinto 

Leeper,  Gardner — Prep  El  Paso 

Leicham,  Agnes — Irreg   Wichita 

Leicham,  Mary  Louise — Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Leifeste,  Florence  Ida — Prep  Llano 

Lemon,  Maggie  B. — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Oklahoma 

Lemons,  Addie  Lee — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Terrell 

Leshikar,  Esther  Emily — Irreg  Bastrop 

Leshikar,  Gardina  Rosalie — HM  Bastrop 

Lesosky,  Zelma — Fr.,  HA  Milam 

Leveridge,  Delia — Prep  Wjharton 

Liggitt,  Varina  Agnes — Fr.,  Lit  Dallas 

Lilliard,  Mrs.  J.  S. — Irreg  Montague 

Lilly,  Dorothy — Irreg  Cooke 

Lindeman,  Agnes  E. — Irreg  Williamson 

Lindemann,  Beuna — HM  Williamson 

Lindsey,  Verna  Viola — Fr.,  HA  Wichita 

Link,  Laura — Prep  Anderson 

Lipscomb,  Beulah  Louise — Jr.,  Lit  Wichita 

Little,  Lois— Fr.,  FAA  Potter 

Littlejohn,  Maurine  lone — Fr.,  HA  Smith 

Lively,  Mabel — Jr.,  Music  Baylor 

Lodal,  Clara  Margraret — Fr.,  HA  Palo  Pinto 

Loden,  Mrs.  Alva — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Lofland,  Lillian — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Rockwall 

Lof tus,  Marguerite — HM  Harris 

Loggins,  Katie — Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Lokey,  Beadie  Lee — Fr.,  Lit  Lubbock 

Lomax,  Elizabeth — Irreg  Denton 

Long,  Bernice — C A  Young 

Long,  Clarice — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Frio 

Long,  Frances  Maye — Irreg  Denton 

Long,  Frances  McKamy — Jr.,  HA,  DS ...  Childress 

Lorenz,  Birdie — Fr.,  HA  Wilson 

Lott,  Beatrice— Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Loughlin,  Katherine  Ann — Sr.,  HA,  DA.  .Dallas 

Love,  Mary  Elizabeth — Fr.,  Kindg  McLennan 

Loveless,  Velma — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Palo  Pinto 
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Lowrey,  Marie — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Sutton 

Lowrie,  Jewell — Fr.,  FAA  Rockwall 

Lowry,  Frankie — Irreg  Smith 

Lucas,  Lorene — Soph.,  FAA  Tarrant 

Lucas,  Thelma — Soph.,  Exp  Tarrant 

Lusk,  Mrs.  Kate — HM  Denton 

Lutrick,  Laura  Elizabeth — Fr.,  Exp.... Hale 

Lynch,  Lourine — Irreg  Hopkins 

Lyster,  Alba — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Morris 

Lyster,  Edna — Fr.,  HA  Morris 

Mackechney,  Madaline — Soph.,  Exp  "Wichita 

Maddox,  Avis — Prep  Johnson 

Maer,  Marion  Cornelia — Soph.,  Music . . .  Wichita 

Mahaffey,  Blanche — Prep  Hopkins 

Mahan,  Bess  Eugenia — CA  Waller 

Mahan,  Fay — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Maier,  Nora— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hunt 

Maier,  Rilla  Lee— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hunt 

Mallett,  Lizzie — Voc  Grimes 

Mallone,  Alta  Waunetta — Fr.,  HA  Collin 

Mangrum,  Veta — Irreg  Red  River 

Mangum,  Maud  Ercell — Fr.,  HA   .Matagorda 

Marberry,  Allie  Mae — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Clay 

Marchman,  Verna — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Marquess,  Gamma  Glass — Soph.,  HA,  D S.Robertson 

Marrs,  Virginia — Fr.,  HA  Red  River 

Marshall,  Fern— Fr.,  Exp  Bell 

Marshall,  Rachel— Fr.,  HA  Bell 

Martin,  Mrs.  Annie  Ruth — CA  Denton 

Martin,  Mabel — Fr.,  HA  Jasper 

Mason,  Vauta— Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Massey,  Elsinore — Fr.,  FAA  Denton 

Massey,  Suwanee — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Masters,  Jessie  Miles — Jr.,  Lit  Grayson 

Matlock,  Maggie — CA  Denton 

Matthaei,  Beatrice — Soph.,  FAA  Austin 

Matthaei,  Evangeline — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Austin 

Maverick,  Frankie  Cordelia — Fr.,  HA . .  Galveston 

Maxwell,  Agnes — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Travis 

Maxwell,  Coda  Alma — CA  Denton 

Maxwell,  Margaret  Louise — Jr.,  HA,  DS . .  Travis 

Maxwell,  Marrion — Fr.,  HA  Hamilton 

May,  Corinne — Fr.,  HA  Atascosa 

Mayes,  Tommie — Fr.,  Lit  Tom  Green 

Mehner,  Anna — Irreg  Fayette 
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Melson,  Addie  Louise — Jr.,  Lit  Denton 

Merrifield,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Merriman,  Eva  Bell — HM  Dallas 

Merriman,  Ruth  Earl — HM  Dallas 

Midkiff,  Floy — Soph.,  Music  Presidio 

Mikeska,  Rosalee— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hill 

Miles,  Maurine — Irreg  Kaufman 

Miles,  Nell  Audrey — Irreg  Bosque 

Millar,  Gertrude  Aye— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Wise 

Millar,  Hazel  K. — Irreg  Denton 

Miller,  Georgia  Iris — CA  New  Mexico 

Miller,  Mary  Lucile — Jr.,  Lit  Denton 

Miller,  Sydney  Louise — Prep  Henderson 

Mills,  Emilee — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Limestone 

Mimms,  Anna  Roy  all — Irreg  Collin 

Minear,  Fern — CA  Pecos 

Minter,  Cecil  Frances — Prep  Hopkins 

Minter,  Grace — Irreg  Denton 

Minter,  Gretta — Irreg  Denton 

Minter,  Prue — Fr.,  Lit  Hopkins 

Minton,  Tennie  D. — Fr.,  Lit  Sabine 

Mistrot,  Madaline — Fr.,  HA  Grimes 

Mixson,  Clarice — Jr.,  Lit  Jasper 

Mixson,  Eulalia — Irreg  McLennan 

Mixson,  Kathleen — Sr.,  HA,  DS,  and  Jr. 

Music   Jasper 

Mixson,  Maybyn — Fr.,  Lit  Jasper 

Moers,  Thelma  Irene — HM  Fort  Bend 

Moffett,  Letha— Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Moffett,  Mary— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Hardeman 

Monkhouse,  Velma — Fr.,  HA  Wilson 

Monschke,  Minnie — CA  Denton 

Montgomery,  Geneva — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Navarro 

Montgomery,  Rachel — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Mood,  Sue  Logan — Irreg  Denton 

Moodie,  Mary  Ridley — Prep  Comanche 

Moore,  Dollie  Grace — Voc  Wichita 

Moore,  Gladys  Mae — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Moore,  Lueile — Fr.,  HA  Lamar 

Moore,  Margaret  Elizabeth — CA  Galveston 

Moore,  Mary — Prep  Morris 

Moore,  Maxine — Prep  Morris 

Moore,  Nell  Wood — Prep  Fannin 

Moore,  Thelma  Lee — Soph.,  Lit  Gonzales 

Morehead,  Marian — Fr.,  HA  Wilson 
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Morgan,  Jeannie  Mayes — Prep  Dallas 

Morgan,  Mona  Alice — Fr.,  Lit  Dallas 

Morgan,  Willie  Belle — Fr.,  HA  Fannin 

Morris,  Martine— Fr.,  HA  Fannin 

Morris,  Myra— Fr.,  HA  Terrell 

Morris,  Nelle— Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Morrison,  Fay — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Donley 

Morrison,  Opal  Gladys — Irreg  Johnson 

Morrow,  Byrdeen — Fr.,  HA  Tarrant 

Morrow,  Mary — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Morton,  Altha — Jr.,  Lit  Moore 

Morton,  Wilna — Prep  Moore 

Moseley,  Mary  Ruth — Fr.,  Kindg  Marion 

Mottley,  Mary— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Gregg 

Moyers,  May — CA  Montague 

Mueller,  Laura  Jane — Fr.,  Lit  De  Witt 

Murphree,  Bert — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Titus 

Murphy,  Mary  Agnes — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Cooke 

Murphy,  Vivian — Fr.,  P.  S.  Music  Denton 

Murray,  Mildred— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Bexar 

Murrell,  Inez — Fr.,  Lit  Cooke 

Musgrave,  Leathe  May — Soph.,  HA,  DS.. Wichita 

Musiek,  Frances  Helen — Prep  Morris 

Muske,  Helen— HM  Waller 

Myer,  Faymie — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Harris 

Myers,  Irma  Caroline — Fr.,  Lit  Coleman 

McBride,  Helen — Prep  Hunt 

McCampbell,  Anna  E. — Jr.,  FAA  Neuces 

McCaughan,  Ethel — Irreg  Neuces 

McClendon,  Elizabeth  Patience — Fr.,  FAASmith 

McClendon,  Nina  Shirley — Fr.,  HA  Trinity 

McCollum,  Myrtle  Vashti— Jr.,  HA,  DS.. Cooke 

McCormick,  Willie  Elsie — Irreg  ....Denton 

McCravey,  Leta  Mae — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Limestone 

McCullar,  Juanita — HM  Denton 

McCullough,  Julia  Maurice — Prep  Hardeman 

McDavid,  Margaret — Fr.,  HA   Rusk 

McElhannon,  Lucille — Fr.,  HA  Bosque 

McElrath,  Jessie — Jr.,  Lit  Cooke 

MicGarity,  Grace — Prep  Hopkins 

McGarity,  Lelia  Christell — Prep  Hopkins 

McGee,  Lillie  Elizabeth — Jr.,  HA,  DA. .  .Bowie 

McGehee,  Helen  Mae— Fr.,  FAA  Floyd 

McGinnis,  Juliette — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Kaufman 


McGinnis,  Katherine  Elizabeth— Jr.,  FAAKaufman 
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Mcllvain,  Bess — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Mcintosh,  Thelma — C A  Kinney 

McKamy,  Bess — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

McKenzie,  Mary — Fr.,  Lit  Pecos 

McKinney,  Nan — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Young 

McKnight,  Bernardine — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Brazos 

McKnight,  Mary  Eleanor — Prep  Tom  Green 

McMahon,  Vivian — Fr.,  HA  Jasper 

McMillan,  Rebecca — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Gonzales 

McReynolds,  Irene — Fr.,  HA  Wood 

Nagel,  Luelsie— Fr.,  HA  De  Witt 

Nance,  Juel — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Neal,  Nina  Ardis — Fr.,  HA  Wharton 

Needham,  Alpha — Fr.,  HA  Freestone 

Neilson,  Elizabeth — Prep  Fannin 

Nelson,  Bera — Fr.,  HA  Titus 

Nelson,  Sue — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Newcomb,  Ethel— CA  Ellis 

Newhall,  Esther— HM  Tarrant 

Newton,  Alyne— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Ellis 

Newton,  Otto — Fr.,  HA  Jasper 

Nichol,  Mrs.  C.  R. — Irreg  Denton 

Nichol,  Ready— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Nichols,  Virgia — Irreg  Denton 

Nicklas,  Vivian — C A  Oklahoma 

Nobles,  Estelle— Fr.,  HA  Wise 

Norman,  Mrs.  Emma — Soph.,  HA,  DA... Denton 

Norman,  Tennie  Bell — Prep  Denton 

Norwood,  Ina  Margaret — Irreg  Burnet 

Nowlin,  Mrs.  H.  A. — Irreg  Denton 

Nowlin,  Tressie  B. — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Nowlin,  Willia  Mae— Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Nutter,  Mamie  Kae — Fr.,  Exp  Clay 

Ogburn,  Mary — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Smith 

Orr,  Maurine — Fr.,  HA  Oallahan 

Crton,  Ethel — Prep  Jasper 

Osterloh,  Hertha— CA  De  Witt 

Palmer,  Ruth  Adele— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Clay 

Pace,  Lillian — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Palmer,  Mildred — Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Pannill,  Lucile — Fr.,  HA  Kaufman 

Parfitt,  Edith— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Iowa 

Parham,  Julia — Fr.,  Lit  Grayson 

Park,  Dorothy  Lorene — Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Park,  Joardis — Irreg  Denton 
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Park,  Willa  Marie— Soph.,  MA  Denton 

Parker,  Lucile  Elizabeth — Jr.,  HA,  DA. .  .Bexar 
Parks,  Mildred  Francis— Soph.,  HA,  DS.IIunt 

Parrott,  Beatrice — Fr.,  Lit  Nacogdoches 

Patterson,  Elizabeth  Jane — Soph.,  Lit.  . .  .Wichita 

Paxton,  Elinor — Fr.,  HA  Anderson 

Paxton,  Lurlene — Fr.,  Music  Anderson 

Peacock,  Lucille— HM  Falls 

Penix,  Louella — Fr.,  Lit  Palo  Pinto 

Pennington,  Wilma  Annette — Fr.,  HA ...  Williamson 

Penry,  Katie  Rae — Fr.,  Lit  Tarrant 

Penry,  Mary  Virginia — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Perdue,  Elzela — Irreg  Hale 

Peterson,  Katy  Merle — Irreg  Lavaca 

Petty,  Mozelle — Prep  Denton 

Phifer,  Helen  Irene— Prep  Washington 

Phillips,  Angie  Marguerite— Irreg  Johnson 

Piner,  Ferry— Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Piper,  Fay— Jr.,  Lit  Denton 

Poe,  Bessie— Soph.  HA,  DS  Eastland 

Poe,  Marian — CA   Denton 

Ponder,  Margaret — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Wise 

Powell,  Margaret — Irreg  Potter 

Powledge,  Tivice— Fr.,  HA  Hamilton 

Presnall,  Mary— Prep  Jim  Wells 

Preston,  Consuela — Prep  Mills 

Price,  Lena  Belle — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Price,  Lockett— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Hunt 

Price,  Maud — Irreg  Denton 

Price,  Mrs.  Ola — Irreg  Denton 

Pryor,  Willie  Ophelia — Fr.,  FAA  Travis 

Puckett,  Mrs.  L.  L. — Irreg  Denton 

Pugh,  Ruby — Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Pullen,  Annie  Lois — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Karnes 

Putman,  Nell— Fr.,  Lit  De  Witt 

Rabb,  Thelma — Soph.,  Exp  Hunt 

Ragan,  Jerrene — Fr.,  Lit  Haskell 

Rambin,  Ollie — Fr.,  Lit  Nacogdoches 

Ramey,  Ruth — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Hopkins 

Ramsey,  Mabel — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Oklahoma 

Randolph,  Clara  Lorena — Irreg  Floyd 

Ransome,  Sue — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Bastrop 

Ray,  Alice — Fr.,  FAA  Tarrant 

Rayburn,  Marjorie — Fr.,  HA  Houston 

Rayford,  Lucille — Fr.,  P.  S.  Music  Rusk 
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Raymon,  Sara — Irreg  Milam 

Rea,  Elsie  Gelena — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Hamilton 

Rees,  Ruth  Wright — Jr.,  Lit  Lamar 

Reeves,  Icy  Alice — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Ren  wick,  Winnie — Fr.,  HA  Navarro 

Reubell,  Lila-^Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grayson 

Reynolds,  E  ssie — Pjrep  Kaufman 

Reynolds,  Eva— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Rhyne,  Edith— Sr.,  HA,  DA  Rockwall 

Rice,  Annyce  Emogene — Soph.,  HA,  DA.  .Kaufman 

Richardson,  Emma  Eugenia — HM  Stephens 

Richardson,  Mozelle — Prep  Rusk 

Richey,  Laura  Lorena — Soph.,  HA,  DA. .  .Denton 

Ricks,  Carmen  Irene — Prep  Bell 

Riley,  Erne— Fr.,  HA  Scurry 

Rimassa,  Lillian  McCain — Fr.,  Kindg  Rockwall 

Rimmer,  Oneida — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Jones 

Ritchie,  Juliet  Corinne — Sr.,  HA,  DA... Dallas 

Roberts,  Iris — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Roberts,  Lois — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Roberts,  Mary  Ola — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Robertson,  Hazel  Belle — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Robertson,  Lelia  Lottie — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Johnson 

Robinson,  Beulah  Naomi — Soph.,  Lit  Denton 

Robinson,  Ophia — Irreg  Oklahoma 

Robinson,  Rebe  Ogden — Fr.,  HA  Bell^ 

Robison,  Marie — Irreg  Bowie 

Rogers,  Lenoma — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Rhode,  Sepha — Prep  Harris 

Roop,  Virginia — Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Roper,  Eugenia — Soph.,  HA,  DS  El  Paso 

Roper,  Rosie — Irreg  McCulloch 

Rowell,  Ethel — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Jones 

Rowell,  Lorene — Irreg  Denton 

Rowell,  Mrs.  W.  N. — Irreg  Denton 

Rubottom,  Erna  Allen — Prep  Lipscomb 

Rucker,  Linnie — Irreg   Smith 

Rudd,  Gladys  Louise — Fr.,  HA  Jefferson 

Rudd,  Madge— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Bell 

Runnels,  Louis  Aileen — Fr.,  HA  Shelby 

Rush,  Sallie  Burke— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Falls 

Russell,  Inez — Irreg  Karnes 

Sage,  Mildred — Fr.,  Music  Houston 

Samuel,  Veda  Lucile — Soph.,  Exp  , . .  Waller 


Sanders,  Blanche  Irene — Fr.,  HA   . .  Wilson 
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Sanders,  Lillie  Fae— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Brazos 

Sanders,  Lorainc— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Wichita 

Sanders,  Mary — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grimes 

Sanders,  Stella— Sr.,  HA,  DA  Hill 

Sargent,  Gertrude  Antonio — Fr.,  Lit  Tarrant 

Sarrazin,  Varina  Kathyrn — Soph.,  Music. Falls 

Saunders,  Edna — Fr.,  Music  Hunt 

Scales,  Jewell  Evelyn — Prep  Fannin 

Scarbrough,  Vera — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Fannin 

Schallert,  Ethel  Mae— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Jim  Wells 

Schallert,  Florence  Ceely — Fr.,  HA  Jim  Wells 

Schied,  Evelyn — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Schenk,  Hilma  Helene — Voc  Fayette 

Schiller,  Willie— C A  McLennan 

Schmitz,  Helen  Elizabeth — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Schmitz,  Hildegarde  Louise — Fr.,  HA.  . .  .Denton 

^whanably,  Margaret — Jr.,  Lit  Denton 

Schnably,  Winifred — Fr.,  Lit  Denton 

Scott,  Elizabeth — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Fannin 

Scott,  Lillian  Frances — CA  Wichita 

Scrimshire,  Annie  Laura — Fr.,  HA  Jefferson 

Scruggs,  Willie  Ethel — Fr.,  Lit  Wichita 

Searcy,  Anabel  Douthit — Fr.,  HA  Bastrop 

Sears,  Eula — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Grayson 

Sears,  Gladys — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Sears,  Mary  Lee — Soph.,  Exp  Grayson 

Senter,  Emma  Irene — Fr.,  HA  Freestone 

Sellars,  Edith  Earle — Irreg  Potter 

Shank,  Lucile — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Smith 

Shannon,  Willie  Mae — Voc  Grimes 

Sharp,  Agnes — Irreg  Denton 

Shaw,  Alta  Ruth— Fr.,  HA  Clay 

Shelton,  Virginia — Fr.,  HA  Bell 

Shepherd,  Aline — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Hunt 

Shepherd,  Charlton — Irreg  Denton 

Sherrill,  Frances — Fr.,  HA  Eastland 

Sherill,  Rachel — Sr.,  FAA  Navarro 

Sherrod,  Willie — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Shields,  Marguerite — Jr.,  HA,  DS  New  Mexico 

Shinn,  Zelma — Irreg  Caldwell 

Shirey,  Margaret  Alice — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Shivers,  Mrs.  Emma — Fr.,  Kindg  Denton 

Shoemaker,  Naomi — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Oklahoma 

Shultz,  Nette — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Johnson 

Sides,  Stella — Irreg  Van  Zandt 


15—1.  A. 
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Simmons,  L.  Ethel— Irreg  Denton 

Simmons,  Stella — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Simons,  Gena  Lee — Irreg  Jackson 

Simpson,  Ila  Ruth — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Sims,  Faye — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Singleton,  Dovie  Mae — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Sidles,  Beryle — Irre  Hunt 

Slaton,  Velma — Irreg  Dallas 

Slaughter,  Avis — Fr.,  Kindg  Van  Zandt 

Sloan,  Mary  Hurst — Fr.,  HA.  Grimes 

Sioan,  Mary  Louise — Fr.,  Lit  Brooks 

Slover,  Eva — Fr.,  HA  Wise 

Small,  Evangeline — Fr.,  Kindg  Travis 

Smiley,  Elizabeth — Fr.,  HA  Smith 

Smith,  Alberta  Faye — Prep  Ellis 

Smith,  Elsie— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Rusk 

Smith,  Elizabeth — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Smith,  Euclid — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Burleson 

Smith,  Lela  Lee — Prep  Ellis 

Smith,  Lyda — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Smith,  Madge — Fr.,  HA  Freestone 

Smith,  Mae  Belle— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Palo  Pinto 

Smith,  Marie — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Dallas 

Smith,  Mary  Dean — Prep  Harris 

Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth — Soph.,  HA,  DS.  .Louisiana 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Veale — Soph., 

FAA   Denton 

Smith,  Mlaude— Jr.,  HA,  DS  McCulloch 

Smith,  May  Dee— Fr.,  HA  Jefferson 

Smith,  Ruby— Fr.,  HA  Ellis 

Smith,  Ruth— Irreg  Oklahoma 

Smith,  Tempie  Lorene— Fr.,  HA  Jasper 

Smith,  Tom— Fr.,  HA  Tarrant 

Smith,  Willie  Lucille— Fr.,  HA  Grimes 

Smyer,  Leta— Irreg  Crosby 

Snodgrass,  Gussie— Fr.,  HA  Coleman 

Snow,  Norma— HM  Brown 

Southerland,  Ruth— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grayson 

Spears,  Alma— Jr.,  Lit  Van  Zandt 

Spencer,  Lila  Aline— Prep  Ellis 

Spies,  Merle— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Fannin 

Spring,  Kathleen— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Hill 

Sprouse,  Mary — Irreg  Denton 

Staley,  Fleet  Emily— Fr.,  Lit  .Wichita 

Stallings,  Loyce  Mae— Fr.,  HA  Red  River 
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Stallings,  Winnie  Ruth — Sr.,  HA,  DS.  . .  .Kaufman 

Standefer,  Olga — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Stephenson,  Blanch — Prep  Denton 

Stivers,  Fay— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Wood 

Stockton,  Bernice — Jr.,  Lit  Coke 

Stockton,  Beth — Soph.,  Lit  Wharton 

Stockton,  Hannah  Louise — Soph.,  Exp ....  Crosby 

Stockton,  Mary  Wayne — Prep  Wharton 

Storrie,  Margaret — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Stramler,  Inez  Muriel — Irreg  Erath 

Strong,  Mrs.  True— CA  Denton 

Strube,  Thelma  Faye — Prep  Oklahoma 

Sudderth,  Geneva — Soph.,  Lit  Fannin 

Suggs,  Jimmie  Maye — Irreg  Wichita 

Sumners,  Susie — Fr.,  HA  Johnson 

Swann,  Mary  lone — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Smith 

Swayze,  Vivian — HM  Camp 

Swindell,  Jessie  Volah — Irreg  Denton 

Swinney,  Ila  Orene — Sr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Talbot,  Martha  Alicia— Fr.,  FAA  Menard 

Talley,  Mabel  Irene — Fr.,  HA  Newton 

Tankersley,  Leta  D. — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Irion 

Tanner,  Jenne  Boulton — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Tarpley,  Kitty  Mae— Fr.,  HA  Hill 

Taylor,  Christine — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Bowie 

Taylor,  E.  Aubyn— Sr.,  HA,  DS  McCulloch 

Taylor,  Elma— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Tarrant 

Taylor,  Etta— Prep  Wise 

Taylor,  Katherine — Irreg  Lubbock 

Taylor,  Lottie  Maggie — Prep  Wise 

Taylor,  Pearl— Soph.,  HA,  DS  Wise 

Taylor,  Reta  Mae— HM  New  Mexico 

Taylor,  Winnie  D.— Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Teel,  Ruth — Irreg  Denton 

Thatcher,  Terry— Fr.,  HA  Travis 

Thomas,  Ethel  Marian — Jr.,  Exp  Taylor 

Thomas,  Helen — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

Thomas,  Kate — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grayson 

Thomas,  Lillian  Kate— Fr.,  FAA  Ellis 

Thomas,  Virginia — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Presidio 

Thomason,  Margaret — Fr.,  Exp  Cooke 

Thomasson,  Dee — CA  Knox 

Thompson,  Bess — Fr.,  HA  Floyd 

Thompson,  Hazel — Fr.,  Lit  Austin 

Thompson,  Jabie — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Johnson 
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Thompson,  Margaret  Shirley — Fr.,  HA.. Dallas 

Thompson,  Maurine — Soph.,  Lit  Fannin 

Thompson,  Ruth — Fr.,  Music  Collin 

Thompson,  Susie  Elizabeth — Prep  Liberty 

Thomson,  Margaret — Fr.,  Lit  Pecos 

Thomson,  Marian — Fr.,  FAA  Coleman 

Thornhill,  Bessie — Fr.,  HA  Washington 

Tietze,  Selma — Irreg  Denton 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  E.  M.— Irreg  Denton 

Tips,  Anna  Marie — Fr.,  HA  Karnes 

Tisdale,  Mary  Ellen — Fr.,  HA  Schleicher 

Todd,  Mamie — Fr.,  Lit  McLennan 

Toepperwein,  Louise — Fr.,  Kindg  Menard 

Tolleson,  Mae — Irreg  Johnson 

Tomkins,  Cecelia — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Tomlinson,  Lucy  Moore — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Toole,  Genevieve — Fr.,  Lit  Sabine 

Townsend,  Hattie  Mae — Fr.,  HA  Val  Verde 

Townsend,  Ina  Maye — Fr.,  HA  Angelina 

Townsend,  Ruth — CA  Denton 

Trainer,  Frances  Alice — Irreg  Sutton 

Tribble,  Mildred— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grimes 

Trigg,  Eloise— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Trout,  Katherine — Soph.,  FAA  Fannin 

Truitt,  Zelma — Prep  Morris 

Trussell,  Mabel— Soph.,  Lit  Wise 

Trussell,  Opal — Prep  Wise 

Trussell,  Thelma — Prep  Wise 

Tucker,  Clara— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Tumlinson,  Edna — Fr.,  HA  Atascosa 

Tummins,  Madge — Prep  Briscoe 

Turnbough,  Martha  Elizabeth — Fr.,  HA .  .  Hardeman 

Turner,  Ethra — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Turney,  Thelma  D.— Fr.,  HA  Sutton 

Tyson,  Exa — Jr.,  FAA  Denton 

Tyson,  Marguerite — Fr.,  HA  Robertson 

Uloth,  Minnie — Irreg  Bosque 

Umphress,  Lucille — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Vacula,  Rosalie — Prep  Louisiana 

Valentine,  Kathlyn — Fr.,  Exp  Van  Zandt 

Van  Liew,  Mrs.  C.  L. — Irreg  Denton 

Van  Riper,  Thelma — Soph.  HA,  DS  Bexar 

Vardeman,  Minnie  Lois — HM  Brown 

Vaughan,  Isabel — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Harris 

Vautrin,  Louise — Fr.,  Kindg  Galveston 
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Vernon,  Kate  Lewis — Fr.,  Lit  Palo  Pinto 

Von    Blucher,    Annie    Abigail — Soph., 

Music   Nueces 

Von  Blucher,  Rachel  D. — Prep  Nueces 

Von  Weise,  Lucille — Irreg  Bexar 

Voss,  Ruth— Fr.,  HA  Bexar 

Wagnon,  Adele — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Denton 

Wagnon,  Jennie  Ruth — Fr.,  P.  S.  Music ..  Denton 

Waide,  Alice  Fay — Irreg  Denton 

Walker,  Ellena  Mae— Soph.,  HA,  DS....Wise 

Walker,  Jessie  Lois — Fr.,  HA  Cottle 

Walker,  Johnie  Frances — Soph.,  HA,  DS. Bowie 

Walker,  Kitty— Jr.,  HA,  DS  De  Witt 

Walker,  Mattie— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Rockwall 

Wall,  Acie— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Tarrant 

Wall,  Emma  Alta— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Tarrant 

Wallace,  Henrietta — Irreg  Bexar 

Ward,  Marie  E. — Fr.,  HA  Arkansas 

Warden,  Maude— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Collin 

Ware,  Virginia — Prep  Kaufman 

Warner,  Ida  May — Fr.,  HA  Harris 

Warren,  Mae  Lillian — CA  Denton 

Warren,  Mary  Genevieve — Jr.,  HA,  DA.  .Wilson 
Warriner,  Viola  Isabell — Soph.,  HA,  DS . .  Galveston 
Waters,  Cherrie  Dean — Fr.,  P.  S.,  Music.  .Montgomery 

Watson,  Lucile — Prep  Anderson 

Watson,  Ruth  Irene — Fr.,  MA  San  Patricio 

Weatherly,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Nacogdoches 

Webb,  Beryl — Fr.,  Lit  Lamar 

Webster,  Lillie  Frances — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Webster,  Mary  Belle — Soph.,  Lit  Henderson 

West,  Mary — Fr.,  HA  Robertson 

West,  Ouida — Fr.,  HA  Grayson 

West,  Ruth  Margaret — Sr.,  HA,  DS  McLennan 

White,  Alene— Soph.,  HA,  DA  Dallas 

White,  Carrie  Lee — Irreg  ,  . .  Denton 

White,  Coral  Clyne — Irreg  Floyd 

White,  Mrs.  Lloyd — CA  Denton 

White,  Lora — Fr.,  HA  San  Saba 

White,  Lora  G.— Fr.  HA  Hill 

White,  Marie — Prep  Houston 

White,  Pauline— Jr.,  HA,  DS  Dallas 

White,  Ruby  D. — Irreg  Floyd 

Whitfield,  Satys  Mary— Prep  Foard 

Whitehurst,  Irene — Fr.,  HA  Denton 

Wicker,  Forrest  May — Fr.,  Exp  Borden 

Wickliffe,  Martelle — Fr.,  Lit  Hardeman 
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Wickware,  Frances  L. — Fr.,  HA  Frio 

Wight,  Annie — Jr.,  Lit  Nolan 

Wileman,  Norine — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Williamson 

Wiley,  Autrey  Nell — Prep  Denton 

Wiley,  Blanche— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Morris 

Wilbern,  Janie  Ve — Prep  Jim  Wells 

Williams,  Annabel — Prep  Jones 

Williams,  Annie — CA  Rusk 

Williams,  A.  V. — Fr.,  Exp  McLennan 

Williams,  Branche — Soph.,  Lit  Denton 

Williams,  Doris — Fr.,  HA  Wood 

Williams,  Eloise — Soph.,  HA,  DS  Anderson 

Williams,  Florence — Soph.,  Lit  Fannin 

Williams,  Mrs.  J.  P.— HM  Eastland 

Williams,  Katherine — Irreg  Parker 

Williams,  Willie  Belle — Fr.,  Exp  Oklahoma 

Williamson,  Ethel  Eva — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Grimes 

Willis,  Cleta — Irreg  Denton 

Willis,  Geneva — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Denton 

Wilson,  Mamie  Lucile — Jr.,  HA,  DS  Travis 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  A. — Rr.,  Music  Denton 

Winkleman,  Mae  Belle — Prep  Burleson 

Winn,  Hattie  Mae — Irre£  Edwards 

Winzer,  Bessie — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Falls 

Wisdom,  Ruth— Fr.,  P.  S.,  Music  Denton 

Wiseman,  Nadine — Fr.,  Music  Hamilton 

Wolf,  Annie— Fr.,  HA  Bee 

Wolfenberger,  Ina  Fr.,  Lit  Parker 

Wood,  Annie  Merle— Sr.,  HA,  DS  Uvalde 

Wood,  Mrs.  Conan  T.,  HM  Harris 

Wood,  Lula — Prep.  .   Wichita 

Woodall,  Annie — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Gregg 

Woodrum,  Bessie — Sr.,  HA,  DS  Baylor 

Woolverton,  Vernon— Fr.,  Music   Van  Zandt 

Work,  Ruth— Fr.,  HA  Dallas 

Worley,  Helen  Adelia — Soph.,  HA,  DS.. Montague 

Wren,  Eileen — Fr.,  P.  S.,  Music  Galveston 

Wright,  Gladys— Fr.,  Lit  Knox 

Wyatt,  Cleone — Fr.,  HA  Dawson 

Wylie,  Marguerite — HM   Camp 

Yakey,  Kate — Fr.,  HA  Williamson 

Yater,  Minnie  Lee — HM  Johnson 

Yeamans,  Agnes — Soph.,  HA,  DA  Bexar 

Yearwood,  Mabel— Jr.,  HA,  DA  Floyd 

Young,  Alice — Jr.,  HA,  DA  Oklahoma 

Young,  Sallie  Elizabeth— HM  .....Hemphill 

Youngblood,  Ona — Fr.,  HA  Dallas 
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Adams,  Ina  Mae  Denton 

Alderson,  Annie*   Cooke 

Allard,  Doralyee   Denton 

Allen,  Sallie  Kate  Grimes 

Allison,  Vernelle   Denton 

Anderson,  Gertrude   Arkansas 

Ansley,  Helen  Marie*  Kaufman 

Arthur,  Adele  Fowler   Denton 

Arthur,  Vera  Maude  Clay 

Ault,  Alma   Tarrant 

Bailey,  lone   Denton 

Bailey,  Mildred   Denton 

Baker,  Lula*   Collin 

Baldridge,  Mrs.  J.  R.*  Cameron 

Balka,  Martha  A  Denton 

Ballard,  Alma   Haskell 

Banks,  Anna  Katherine  Denton 

Bannert,  Martha   Denton 

Barber,  Dove   Van  Zandt 

Barfield,  Aileen*   Karnes 

Barkley,  Elloie   Ellis 

Bates,  Belle   Denton 

Bates,  Kathleen  Denton 

Baxter,  Laura   Nacogdoches 

Baze,  Mayme   Denton 

Baze,  Ruth   Denton 

Beale,  Georgia   Denton 

Beaton,  Mildred   Navarro 

Beddingfield,  Alamo   Rockwall 

Bellah,  Louise   Denton 

Bennett,  Stella   Denton 

Berry,  Florrie   Navarro 

Bettison,  Anna  B  Bexar 

Blandford,  Nora  Sue  Tarrant 

Blanks,  Titia  Belle   Denton 

Bledsoe,  Alice   Lubbock 
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Boswell,  Bird   Denton 

Botts,  Irma  Denton 

Bowles,  Fannie  Bell  Denton 

Brady,  Mrs.  T.  H  Denton 

Bralley,  Marion   Denton 

Bridges,  Mattie   Tarrant 

Broun,  Mrs.  T.  Taylor  Lamar 

Broun,  Ula   "Wise 

Brown,  Erne   Ellis 

Brownlow,  Maida   Denton 

Bryson,  Emma  H.*  Collingworth 

Bryson,  Ruth   Denton 

Burkhalter,  Ina   McLennan 

Burks,  Mabel   Denton 

Burris,  Luellen   Williamson 

Butler,  Loucille   Denton 

Bywaters,  Annie  Laura*  Bexar 

Cabaniss,  Idabel   Lamar 

Campbell,  Bertha*  Grayson 

Caraway,  Thelma   Louisiana 

Cathey,  Annie  Pearl  Dickens 

Cavileer,  Mary  Virginia  Denton 

Chadwick,  Bertha  Lee  Denton 

Chadwick,  Litsey   Denton 

Chadwick,  Pauline   Denton 

Chamberlain,  Lily  Pearle   Erath 

Chapman,  Marguerite*   Denton 

Childers,  Iva   Bell 

Clark,  Ava  Claire   Dallas 

Clark,  Freddie  E.*  Karnes 

Clindining,  Freddye*   Hunt 

Cobb,  Jewel  Belle  Collinsworth 

Cobb,  Ollie   Milam 

Cobb,  Virgie*   Collinsworth 

Cole,  Opal   Denton 

Collier,  Alma*   Palo  Pinto 

Collier,  Mrs.  Clara  Denton 

Collins,  Grace*  Trinity 

Conner,  Elsie   Tarrant 

Cook,  Ruth*   Nacogdoches 

Cope,  Lucille*   Cass 

Copeland,  Clara*  Erath 

Cory,  Maude   Denton 

Cotton,  Mrs.  F.  M  Fannin 
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Cotton,  May   Fannin 

Cowan,  Imogene  Oklahoma 

Cowan,  Lucille  Denton 

Craddoek,  Lutie  Denton 

Craddock,  Mozelle   Dickens 

Crawford,  Jennye   Dallas 

Criswell,  Nelle   Jack 

Crouch,  Mildred   Collin 

Culberhouse,  Eula  Wise 

Cunningham,  Lois  Jefferson 

Daniel,  Margaret  "Williamson 

Davidson,  Jessie*   Upshur 

Davie,  Myrtle  Denton 

Davis,  Middie  Elizabeth  Panola 

Davis,  Tantha  Hamilton 

Davis,  Tempa  Hamilton 

Davis,  Winnie   Denton 

Day,  Yuma*   Nacogdoches 

Dean,  Ruth  Harris 

DeLong,  Ruby   Schleicher 

Dickson,  Oddest*   Kaufman 

Dinkins,  Georgia   Tarrant 

Dornwell,  Marjorie*   Cooke 

Doss,  Cleve  McCulloch 

Drager,  Melinda*  Washington 

Duncan,  May  Belle  Bell 

Dunklin,  Bertha  May  Gregg 

Dunklin,  Olabel  Gregg 

Eason,  Margaret   Smith  , 

Eason,  Mary  Smith 

Easters,  Merle   Lampasas 

Eddleman,  Alva  Mae*  Denton 

Edwards,  Bess   Denton 

Ehrhardt,  Marie   Harris 

Erwin,  Jane*   Denton 

Erwin,  Maud*   Denton 

Evans,  Mamie  Alta  Collin 

Evans,  Ora*   Nacogdoches 

Farmer,  Fay   Navarro 

Farrell,  Gladys   Van  Zandt 

Farrell,  Stella*   Van  Zandt 

Farris,  Pearle  E  Denton 

Farris,  Verda  Margaret  Denton 

Feagin,  Lorena   Johnson 
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Ferguson,  Coral  Hill 

Ferrell,  Margaret   Denton 

Fields,  Mary  Lucile  Denton 

Finch,  Helen   Tarrant 

Finley,  Anabel  Cass 

Fitzgerald,  Ara  Dell  Hill 

Flowers,  Lillian*   Robertson 

Foreman,  Una*   Palo  Pinto 

Foster,  Annie  Aseneth  Collin 

Foster,  Gertrude   Limestone 

Foster,  Gladys   Gonzales 

Foster,  Janie  Lou  Denton 

Fox,  Jessie  May*  Denton 

Francklow,  Lucile   Grimes 

Frank,  Allie  Winona*  Marion 

Frazier,  Hazel*   Collin 

Freeland,  Bernice*   Hill 

Freeland,  Corinne  Hill 

Frost,  Hazel   Oklahoma 

Fry,  Jessie   Denton 

Fuchs,  Mrs.  Emma  Travis 

Gallagher,  Fleta   Denton 

Garner,  Spray*   Palo  Pinto 

Gathings,  Elvie   Nolan 

Gibson,  Mary   Wood 

Gibson,  Mattie  Maud  Bexar 

Glass,  Josie*   Smith 

Glenn,  Louise  Smith 

Gooch,  Ruby  Grimes 

Gooch,  Ruth   Grimes 

Grant,  Zatella  Nueces 

Graves,  Beulah  0.*  Midland 

Graybill,  Leona*   Harris 

Gresham,  Maude   Bexar 

Grigsby,  Sarah  G  Smith 

Guiney,  Jessie  C  New  Mexico 

Gunter,  Willie  Esther  Denton 

Gunter,  Ruby   Denton 

Halsey,  Milie  M  Bell 

Hammett,  Zelda  Denton 

Haren,  Lorraine   Denton 

Harper,  Robbie  M  Denton 

Harrell,  Myrtle  J  Eastland 

Harris,  Elizabeth  Comanche 
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Harris,  Julia  Elizabeth*  Brown 

Harris,  Nelle   Denton 

Tiarrop,  Johanna  Denton 

Hart,  Betty  M  .  Concho 

Hawkins,  Blva   Denton 

Hay  den,  Mamie  Lee  Tarrant 

Haynie,  Willie*   Grayson 

Hays,  Mabel   Delta 

Hays,  Jennie  Ruth  Falls 

Heard,  Leta   Midland 

Heisig,  Nellie   Jefferson 

Hendricks,  Lucile   Grayson 

Hendricks,  Marie  Grayson 

Henry,  Elizabeth*  Bowie 

Henry,  Genevieve*   Tarrant 

Herron,  Audra   Denton 

Herron,  Pearlie  Denton 

Hickman,  Edna   Polk 

Higgins,  Mertie  Helen  Denton 

Hill,  Bertha  Denton 

Hill,  Lucile   Schleicher 

Hill,  Miltia   Schleicher 

Hill,  Werclna   Denton 

Hillman,  Wilma   San  Saba 

Hoag,  Ada  May  Uvalde 

Holman,  Lottie  Comanche 

Hopson,  Vala  Denton 

Horton,  Helen   Denton 

Horton,  Mildred   Dallas 

Howser,  Gladys   Denton 

Hughes,  Sue   Bexar 

Humphreys,  Leta  Lou*  Nacogdoches 

Tsom,  Mattie  Comanche 

Jagoe,  Mary  E  Denton 

Jenkins,  Eunice   Grayson 

Jennings,  Lucile   Brown 

Johnigan,  Lela  Lucile*  Crockett 

Johnson,  Laura   Midland 

Johnson,  Mrs.  N.  P  Denton 

Jonas,  Elsie   Bexar 

Jones,  Elinor  Prances  Denton 

Jones,  Eula*   Bowie 

Jones,  Gladys  Grayson 

Jones,  Iva*   Denton 
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Jones,  Loma   Denton 

Jones,  Alice  Lucile  Denton 

Jones,  Mabel  Hattie  Grayson 

J  ones,  Tom*   !  Denton 

Jordan,  Mrs.  F.  N  Bexar 

Kay,  Bess   Smith 

Kay,  Leona  Smith 

Kelly,  Ethel   Smith 

Kennedy,  Arra  Z.*  Bowie 

King,  Viva  Claire  Titus 

Kirby,  Mary  Hunt 

Kitchens,  Charm  Lucille  Wood 

Kline,  Frances   Dallas 

Knox,  Helen  Denton 

Koenig,  Agnes   Bastrop 

Koon,  Thelma*   Marion 

Kopke,  Ethel  Bell  Jefferson 

Kountz,  Ruth*   Kimble 

Kubella,  Delia   Wharton 

Lackey,  Nora   .  .Burleson 

Lacy,  Golden   Denton 

Lacy,  Mary  Bell  Denton 

Leahy,  Anna   Tarrant 

Lemon,  Maggie   Oklahoma 

Lemons,  Addie  Lee  Terrell 

Little,  Zola*   Comanche 

Locke,  Isora  Waller 

Loden,  Mrs.  Alva  ••  Denton 

Lofland,  Lillian   Rockwall 

Long,  Sallie   Cooke 

Low,  Willouise   Tarrant 

Lowe,  Zella   Denton 

Lowrie,  Jewell  •  •  Rockwell 

Lunday,  Ella  Ernestine  Denton 

Lynch,  Alyne   Jefferson 

Lyster,  Alba  Morris 

Maddox,  Avis*   Johnson 

Mahan,  Fay   Denton 

Maier,  Nora   Denton 

Maier,  Rilla  Lee  Denton 

Mann,  Judith  Wharton  •  •  McLennan 

Marberry,  Allie  Mae  Clay 

Marchman,  Verna  Denton 

Martin,  Lottie*   Tarrant 
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Massey,  Mildred*   Denton 

Massey,  Suwance   Denton 

Masters,  Jessie   •  •  Grayson 

May,  Corinne   Atascosa 

May,  Minnie  Lee*  Atascosa 

Merrymon,  Mrs.  Nannie  M  Denton 

Messer,  Hallie*   Montague 

Mikeska,  Rosalie  Hill 

Mistrot,  Madaline  Grimes 

Mixson,  Kathleen  . . .  •  •  Jasper 

Moffett,  Letha   Ellis 

Montgomery,  Ethel  Navarro 

Moore,  Gladys  Mae  Denton 

Morrow,  Mary  Tarrant 

Mover,  Ollie   Ellis 

Murray,  Carrie  Mae*  Marion 

Murrell,  Inez  Cooke 

Myers,  Bess   Dallas 

McCain,  Mrs.  H.  0  Cooke 

McClendon,  Annie  Bonner  Smith 

McCombs,  Winnie*  Oklahoma 

McCormick,  Elsie   Denton 

McCullar,  Zelma   Denton 

McDade,  Evelyn   Denton 

McDougal,  Charlotte*   Harris 

McGinnis,  Katherine  . . .  •  •  Kaufman 

Nail,  Lois*  Nacogdoches 

Nail,  Thelma  Lee*  Nacogdoches 

Nance,  Juel  Denton 

Naugle,  Ruth   Denton 

Neely,  Fairrye  Ward 

Neely,  Marie*  Tarrant 

Nichols,  Ready   Denton 

Nolen,  Bess   •  •  Oklahoma 

Nolen,  Inez  Smith 

Norman,  Mrs.  Emma...  Denton 

Nowlin,  Mrs.  H.  A  Denton 

Nowlin,  Mrs.  T.  L  Denton 

Nowlin,  Tressa  Denton 

Nowlin,  Willa  Mae  •  •  Denton 

Owens,  Mary   Smith 

Owsley,  Lottie   .Denton 

Pace,  Nell   Bell 

Palmer,  Mildred   Denton 
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Parham,  Julia  ••  Nolan 

Park,  Willa  Marie  Denton 

Parsons,  Sabra   Denton 

Perry,  Daisy  Maude  Jones 

Pfaff,  Albert   Denton 

Plaster,  Walys  • .  Milam 

Poe,  Miriam   Denton 

Pollard,  Nadine  Midland 

Poole,  Minnie  Thelma  •  • .  Delta 

Porter,  Less   Bee 

Porter,  Penelope   Oldham 

Porter,  Mrs.  Rosalie*  Oldham 

Preston,  Cinnie    Marion 

Preston,  Consuela*   Brown 

Price,  Clara  •  •  Atascosa 

Price,  Lena  Denton 

Price,  Annie  Lila  Atascosa 

Price,  Lockett   Hunt 

Price,  Mrs.  Ola  Denton 

Eabb,  Thelma   Hunt 

Rambin,  Ollie  Nacogdoches 

Ramsey,  Ruth  •  •  Cherokee 

Ratcliff,  Florence  Elizabeth  Nacogdoches 

Reese,  Ruth   Lamar 

Reib,  Louvenia   Jones 

Rice,  Annyce   Kaufman 

Rice,  Lois*   Kaufman 

Richardson,  Colia   Callahan 

Richey,  Lorena   Denton 

Ricks,  Carmen  •  •   Bell 

Rimmer,  Onieda   Jones 

Roberts,  Iris  .Denton 

Roberts,  Mima   Denton 

Rogers,  Lenoma   Denton 

Howell,  Ethel   Jones 

Rowell,  Lorene   Denton 

Russell,  Wilma   •  •  Oklahoma 

Sadler,  Ruth   Comanche 

Sanders,  Lillie  E.*  Leon 

Schmitz,  Helen  Elizabeth  Denton 

Schmitz,  Hildegarde   Denton 

Schug,  Mrs.  H.  L  Taylor 

Schweer,  Mary  Booth  Denton 

Sevier,  Abbie  Mary  Hill 
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Shanks,  Lucile   Smith 

Shepherd,  Nona  Mae  •  •  Denton 

Sherrod,  Willie   Denton 

Shields,  Marguerite   New  Mexico 

Showalter,  Hallie*  Grimes 

Simmons,  Lela  Oklahoma 

Simpson,  Gertrude  E.*  Cooke 

Sitton,  Mary*   Nacogdoches 

Slaughter,  Dora*   McCulloch 

Sloan,  Mary  . . .  •  •  Grimes 

Smith,  Claudia*   Mitchell 

Smith,  Frances*   Wichita 

Smith,  Loie*   Shelby 

Smith,  Lyda  •  •  •  Denton 

Smith,  Mae  Belle  .Palo  Pinto 

Smith,  Marie   Dallas 

Smith,  Ruby  Ellis 

Smithson,  Prudence*   Denton 

Spencer,  Florence  .  .  •  Dallas 

Spencer,  Lila   Ellis 

Spencer,  Marguerite   Ellis 

Spring,  Kathleen   Hill 

Sprouse,  Mary  Ann   Denton 

Stallings,  Winnie   Kaufman 

Stephens,  Ava  L   Tarrant 

Stevenson,  Sallie  Elizabeth*  Johnson 

Stiles,  Eline  Johnson 

Stockton,  Mary  Wayne  Wharton 

Storey,  Elizabeth   Denton 

Strother,  Mrs.  L.  R  Grayson 

Swenson,  Esther  Kyle  Hunt 

Swindell,  Volah   Denton 

Swinney,  Ha  Orene  Denton 

Talley,  Mabel  Newton 

Tarter,  Effie   Johnson 

Taylor,  Alta  Mae  Denton 

Taylor,  Cymbel   Tarrant 

Taylor,  Elma  Denton 

Taylor,  Helen   Denton 

Taylor,  Kate*     Bowie 

Taylor,  Katherine  Denton 

Taylor,  Kathleen   Van  Zandt 

Thacker,  Ada  Belle*  Denton 

Thallman,  Eva  Bandera 
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Thayer,  Jewett   Calhoun 

Thomas,  Ethel  Taylor 

Thomas,  Kate   Grayson 

Thompson,  Jabie  Johnson 

Thompson,  Ruby*  .'  McCulloch 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  E.  M  Denton 

Tinning,  Carrie  Collin 

Todd,  Mamie  McLennan 

Trammell,  Bula   Midland 

Trickey,  Mattie  A  Denton 

Trigg,  Laura  Bowie 

Trussell,  Opal   Wise 

Trussell,  Thelma   Wise 

Tucker,  Clara   Denton 

Turner,  Gladys   Denton 

Tyson,  Exa   Denton 

Tyus,  Annis*   Tarrant 

Underwood,  Mattie  Lee  Denton 

Urquhart,  Mattie  Rogers*  Marion 

Vacula,  Rosalie   Louisiana 

Van  Zandt,  Pearle*  Denton 

Vaughan,  Frances*   Kimble 

Vautrin,  Ruth   Galveston 

Villarreal,  Elvira   Webb 

Villarreal,  Melitona*   Webb 

Wagnon,  Adele  Denton 

Wagnon,  Mary  Lois  Denton 

Wagnon,  Ruth   Denton 

Walcott,  Frances   Dallas 

Walker,  Marian   Ward 

Walker,  Vera  Gladys  Denton 

Walker,  Wilna   Ellis 

Wallace,  Elizabeth   Bowie 

Wallis,  Elizabeth   Denton 

Washington,  Mrs.  Mary  C  Denton 

Watkins,  Helen   Fort  Bend 

Watson,  Marjorie   Denton 

Watts,  Augusta  Robertson 

Weaver,  Alene   Denton 

Webster,  Lillie  Frances  Denton 

Weeks,  Bobbie*  Wichita 

Weeks,  Reba   Wichita 

West,  Sam   Denton 

Westfall,  Lela*   Nacogdoches 
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White,  Mrs.  E.  V  Denton 

Wiles,  Essie  M.*  Bowie 

Wiles,  Natalia*   Bowie 

Wiley,  Blanche   Morris 

Williams,  Branclie   Denton 

Williams,  Katherine   Parker 

Williams,  May  Irion 

Willis,  Geneva  Denton 

WTillis,  Nelle  Denton 

Wilson,  Jimmie   Denton 

Wilson,  Minnie  Agnes  Coryell 

AYilson,  Susie  Denton 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  A  Denton 

Winkleman,  Alice*   Port  Bend 

Winn,  Leone   Dallas 

Woodall,  Annie   Cregg 

Woolsey,  Lora*   Karnes 

Woolsey,  Ollie*   Karnes 

Wright,  Marian  Harris 

Yeaman,  Agnes   Bexar 

Young,  Charlie   Tyler 

Youngblood,  Monnie*   Rusk 

Zumwalt,  Elizabeth   Dallas 
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Civics  148 

Class   hours   34 
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Clothing,  Courses  in   54 

Clubs  and  societies  177 
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College  surrounding  and  activities  175 

Commercial  Law   (   82 

Committees,  Faculty   15 

Composition,   English   86 

Conduct,  Standards  of  166 
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Cookery,  Demonstrations  in   50 

Cookery,  Institutional  and  Management   50 

Cookery,  Courses  in   48 

Courses,  description  of   48 

Courses  of  study   30 

Courses,  Tabulations  of  37 — 47 

Crafts 

Basketry   71 

Bookbinding   65 

Metal   70 

Pottery   65 

Correspondence,  Business   81 

Dairying   75 

Degrees   30 

Demonstration  Cottages  179 

Departments  of  the  College 
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BLANK  A 

Application  for  Room  and  Board 

Date  191  

To  the  Registrar,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  I  expect  to  enroll  as  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Industrial  Arts  at  the  opening  of  the  next  regular  session,  Septem- 
ber 17,  11H8,  I  hereby  make  application  for  rooming  and  boarding 
accommodations.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  be  assigned  to  the 
best  available  room  at  the  time  my  application  is  received  by  the 
College.    As  nearly  as  possible,  I  should  like  a  room  in 

*  Brackenridge  Hall   Methodist  Dormitory 

 Capps  Hall   Oakland  Hall 

 Lowry  Hall   Stoddard  Hall 


If  all  dormitory  rooms  are  taken,  I  am  to  be  assigned  the  best 
available  room  in  a  convenient,  satisfactory,  approved  private  home 
at  the  time  my  application  is  received  at  the  College;  and,  further, 
as  vacancies  may  occur  in  the  State  dormitory  rooms,  I  am  to  be 
assigned  to  a  room  in  the  order  of  my  application — that  is,  my  name 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  dormitory  room  in  the  order 
in  which  my  application  is  received  by  the  College. 

I  desire  to  room  with  

of  ,  Texas.    I  am  years 

of  age,  and  expect  to  enter  the  Class.    The  last 

school  I  attended  was  the  School 

at  ,  Texas,  in  191  ,  where  I  was  in  the 

 class  (grade).    My  parents  names  are: 

Father  (or  guardian)   

Address  

Mother  

Address  

I  have  read  the  plan  for  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories, 
page  162,  and  the  Standards  of  Conduct  Applicable  to  All  Students, 
page  166,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  comply  with  them  in  every  respect. 

Enclosed  find  assurance  fee  of  $5.00  (send  postoffice  or  express 
money  order,  check,  or  cash  if  registered)  to  apply  on  my  account 
according  to  the  terms  stated  in  the  plan  for  the  assignment  of  rooms 
in  the  dormitories.  Respectfully  yours, 

Name  

Address  


*Indicate  numerically  the  order  of  your  dormitory  preferences  by  insert- 
ing figures  in  the  blanks  preceding  the  names  of  the  dormitories. 
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Last  Name  of  Applicant         |    Other  Pull  Names,  Not  Initials  |  Postoffice  Addv< 


Street  Address 


Name  of  School 


COLLEGE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ATS  ADMISSION  CERTD7ICATE 


Certificate  of  High  School  Work 


1.  The  certificate  should  be  filled  out  by  the  Superintendent,  Principal,  or  other  authorized  officer  of 
the  school. 

2.  All  information  asked  for  should  be  supplied  so  far  as  posible.  The  grade  of  work  done  should  be 
Riven,  if  possible,  in  letters:  A  (approximately  90-100),  B  (80-89),  C  (70-79),  D  (60-69).  No  work  done  in 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  should  lie  included  in  this  certificate. 

3.  This  statement  properly  filled  out  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar,  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Denton,  Texas,  immediately  after  a  decision  to  enter  the  College  has  been  made;  if  this  is  not  possible,  it 
should  be  presented  by  the  applicant  in  person.  Without  the  admission  certificate  properly  filled  out  an  ap- 
plicant cannot  he  classified,  and  valuable  time  will  be  lost  if  it  has  to  be  sent  for  after  she  reaches  the  College. 
The  applicant  need  not  present  her  diploma;  without  the  certificate  it  cannot  be  accepted,  with  the  certificate 
it  is  unnecessary. 

4.  For  details  concerning  the  admission  requirements  to  the  Freshman  class  or  to  the  Preparatory 
School  see  the  catalog,  page  22,  and  page  114. 

CERTIFICATE 

This  is  to  Certify  : 

1.  That  is  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  That  she  attended  the  High  School  for  at  least  one  full  session. 

 191  


4.  That  she  is  recommended  as  able  to  carry  forward  college  studies  on  the  basis  of  her  work  done  in 
this  school  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 


Signed  

Superintendent  or  Principal 


Note  :  The  information  asked  for  in  this  blank  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  information  asked  for  in 
the  "Uniform  Texas  College  Entrance  Certificate." 


Subject. 

Whole  Number 
of  Class  Periods. 

Number  of 
Each  Period.  j 

Grade 
of  Work. 

Subject. 

Whole  Number 
of  Class  Periods. 

Number  of 
Minutes  In 
Each  Period. 

Grade 
of  Work. 

ENGLISH:     First  year,  first  unit 

Third  year,  third  unit 

Second  year,  second  unit 

ENGLISH:     Fourth  year,  fourth  unit 

SPANISH*     2-4  units    First  year 

HISTORY:     American,  V2-I  unit 

Ancient  1  unit 

Third  year 

English,  1  unit 

General,  1  unit 

MATHEMATICS:     Adv.  Arith.,  V"  unit 

Mediaeval   1  unit 

Com.  and  Indus.,  unit 

Plane  Geom.,  1  unit 

■Civics,  unit 

Solid  Geom.,  y>  unit 

FRENCH:     2-4  units,  First  year 

Trig.    \z  unit 

Second  year 

SCIENCE:     Botany,  unit 

Third  year 

Chemistry,  1  unit 

Fourth  year 

Physics  1  unit 

GERMAN:     2-4  units,  First  year 

General  Science,  ^-1  unit 

Second  year 

Physiology,  V2-l  unit 

Third  year 

Zoologv,  V2-I  unit 

Fourth  year 

Physical  Geography: 
1/2-I  Unit 

LATIN:     2-4  units,  First  year 

Second  year 

BIBLE:     Vs~\  unit 

Third  year 

COMMERCIAL  GEOG.:  unit 

Fourth  year 

EDUCATION:     V2-l  unit 

AGRICULTURE:      %-3  units 

BOOKKEEPING:     V2-l  unit 

PIANO:     %-i  unit 

CHORAL  &  ORCHESTRA:  unit 

READING:     %'-2  units 

COMMERCIAL  LAW:     y2  unit 

SHORTHAND:  unit 

DOMESTIC  ART:  (Sewing)  y2-2  units 

TYPEWRITING:  unit 

Domestic  Science:  (Cookery)  ^-2  units 

VIOLIN*     14 -1  unit 

DRAWING:     y2-2  units 

VOC.  MATH.:     V2-l  unit 

MANUAL  ARTS:     y2-2  units 

VOICE:      y2-l  unit 
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